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The Investigation of the Oriental 
Triads of Deity Continued. 

CHAPTER VI. 


The Author t ferJeOerl/tg in bis Re fearch through* 
out Afia for the Remains of the primitive 
DoTrine of a divine Triad governing the 
Worlds di fevers evident Vejlign of it r'w Thi¬ 
bet and Tartary engraved on Medals and 
fculpturcd in Images, — An Account cf the ce¬ 
lebrated medal found in the Deftrts of Si¬ 
beria impreffed with the Figure fa triune 
Deity. — ‘The Scandinavian Theology plainly in¬ 
culcates the DcElrine in its Three facred Ptr- 
fsm, Odem t Frea, and Thor. — Extro&s 
from the Edda decidedly confirming the above 
Afjertkn. —- Front the northern Af j this Dec - 
trine t -wiib other Oriental Dogmas * was pro¬ 
pagated to America y dcminfl rated from Acs fa 
in their great Idol Tangatajjoa, or Threb 
in Ome. —■ Brif Statement of tbs theological 
Code of China. — Evidence adduced from Lt 
Vol. V, 8 Compt* 
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CciTJpte ibet the Cbtnrft ere not s vitbeut the 
I^iotisn pf a Divine Triad gcvernieg the 
World. 



ROM the previous cxten five furvey of the N 


-1. various fyftems of Eastern Theology, 
it is evident that the notion of a Divine Triad 
governing the univeiie, however darkened and 
degraded through the prevalence of a long fe- 
ries of grofs fu petitions, was a dodirinc that 
im memorial ly prevailed in the fchoolsof /Uia, 
From whatever diftani fourcc derived, through 
fiicceflive generations, and amidft a thou find 
perverfions, the great truth contended for 
beams forth with more or lefs fplendor in 
every country of the ancient world, and 
darts con vidian upon the mind not prejudiced 
egainft the reception of it by the fuggeftions 
of human pride and the dogmas of falfe phi- 
lo/bphy. 

To try the merits of this great caofe in the 
court of human reafon, is evidently to bring 
it before a tribunal incompetent to decide up- 
Ou fo important a queftion ; and is, in fact, 
to exalt a tcrreftial judge before the eternal 
Judge of all things. Since, however, the an¬ 
cient Jews did not think it repugnant to rea¬ 
son to didinguifli the divine Filenceinto three 


Lights, 
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Lights, afligning them names very nearly re- 
femlding thofe by which we denominate 
the three hypoftafes of the Chriftian Trinity, 
and fince they affirm that number in Gad dees 
not defirey bis unity i Cnee, alfo, the fyftem of 
e manat hns t ifTuing from, and returning into, 
the abyls of the Divinity, was fa generally ad¬ 
mitted into the theology of thole pagan na¬ 
tions, whole fble guide in forming that theolo¬ 
gy is averred to have been the light of reafon j 
we are jollified in aliening that this doctrine, 
though not founded upon reafon as a bafis, 
is by no mean 1 ; deftitute of its decided fupport 
and concurrence. The bafts upon which it 
refts is far more noble as well as durable, 
divine revelation, ftrengtbeucd by the 
moft ancient traditions, and the confenting 
creed of nearly all the kingdoms of the Greater 
Afia. This faft, already in part eftabtillied, 
will be ftill more fully evinced, as we conti¬ 
nue the progrefs of our inveftigation through 
that ex ten five quarter of the globe. 

From India, if we direct our eyes norths 
ward *to the great empires of Tangut and 
Thibet, and over the va£t Tartarian deferts to 
Siberia itfclf, wc fliall find the fame fentiments 
predominate. In the former country, if the 
authors quoted in Parfons’s Remains of Japhet 
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may be credited, medals, haying the figure of 
the triuse Deity ftamped upon them, are 
given to the people by the Dalai-Lama, who 
unites in his own perfon the hierarchal and 
regal character, to be fufpended as a holy 
object around their necks, or confpicuoufly 
elevated in the chapels where they perform 
their devotions.* Jt is there alfo after ted that 
the Roman million aries, arriving in thofe re¬ 
gions, found the people already in pofTelTIon 
of that fundamental doctrine of the true 
religion, which, among others, they came 
to imprefs upon their minds, and univer- 
folly adoring an idol fabricated to refembic, 
as nearly as pOflible, a Trinity in Unity. Dr. 
FaiTons is of opinion, that, as there is no re¬ 
cord of their having had the principles of the 
Cbriftian religion ever propagated among 
them, they could only have attained to the 
knowledge of that myfterious truth by means 
of traditional dogmas, handed down to .them 
Irom very high antiquity, which, in the 
couric of lo many revolving ages and fuch 
numerous vicillitudes as Alio has undergone, 
has never been obliterated from their minds, 
although it has been degraded by being bltpid- 
ed with the fupcrftitions of the neighbouring 

Brahmins 

* s« Porfont'* Rcnuiai of p. t5; and ia6. 
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Brahmins and the magi. With refpefl to the 
Tartars and Siberians* Van Strahlenburg, thcie 
cited, after remarking how univeifal a vene¬ 
ration prevails through all northern Tartary 
for the facred number three, acquaints us, 
that “ a race of Tartars, called Jakulhi, who 
are idolaters, and the moll numerous people 
of all Siberia, adore in fa£i only one indivifible 
God under three different denominations, 
which, in their vernacular tongue, are Ar- 

TUGOX, SCHUGO-TKUGON, TaMGARA j” the 

firft of which words Colonel Grant tranflates. 
Creator of all things ; the fecond, the God of 
armies } and the third he renders, Amr ah 
utroqxe f recedn, the Spirit of heavenly love, 
proceeding from the two former. 

The celebrated Siberia* medal, pubiifh- 
ed by Dr. Par forts, and now depofiled in the 
valuable imperial* cabinet at Sr, Pcteifburg, 
on one fide of which is engraved the figure of 
a triune deity, and, on the other fide, cer¬ 
tain Thibet ian characters, illulfrative of that 
iiguic, was found in an old ruined cha¬ 
pel, together with many ancient man li¬ 
fe ripts, near the river Kemptfchyk, which 
falls into the gnat river JeniL i near in head. 
It is compoftd, according tu M. Van Strati leu- 
burg, of a fubftancc relembling terra 

B 3 ami 
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and is of the cxa£t fhape and fize of the ac¬ 
companying engraving, the border of one 
part of the medal being very much corroded. 
Of this medal. Dr. Pa; font's defcription is as 
follows: 14 The image, which appears upon 
one fide* and which represents a deity, is one 
human figure as to the body and lower extre¬ 
mities, but is diftinguifhed above by three 
heads. The figure fits crofs-legged upon a 
low fofa, or ftool, in the manner of Eaftcrn 
Ibvereigna: an arched um, or Jomething rtfim- 
hlhig it, is under the fofa, but fee ms empty. 
It is thought that this figure is thus made, 
with one body, three heads, and fix arms, 
from an idea prevailing among thofc who fa¬ 
bricated it of a Trinity in Unity."* To this 
account of Dr. Par funs I (hall add the remark 
of Strahlenburg j that the people who fabri¬ 
cated this figure were perhaps of opinion that 
the firil perfon in it, content with having 
created all things, refled in tranquillity: they 
therefore drew him with his hands folded 
acrofs, as if he had resigned ail care of the 
tiniverfe to the other two; and they figured 
out this his pre-eminence by adorning his 
head with a high mitre-cap. The infeription 
on the oppofite fide of the meiat is in Engllfh 

as 


Jlctsura of Japket, p, ubi fcqueat. 
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as follows: fl The bright and ficrcd image 
of Deity, conTpicUous in three figures. Ga¬ 
ther the holy purpofe of God Irom them; 
love him," The mode of ex predion and the 
alternate ufe of the Angular and the plural 
noun decifively mark the real fentiments and 
intent of thole who cauied it to be thus en¬ 
graved. 

Dr. Parfons defenbes this tiiple image <as 
feated. upon a low fofa, with an artM urn* 
or fitnt'tbi/ig nj'eTiibting *t, underneath, Jt is 
rather furprifutg that our author, who was 
by profeflion a phyfician, an order; of men to 
whom one fhould fuppofe botany ought to be 
fomewhat Jam'll iar, and a member of the So¬ 
ciety* of Antiquaries, in whole noble-engraved 
collection the lotos perpetually appears fculp- 
tured on innumerable medallions, vales, and 
other precious relics of Egyptian and Ali itic 
antiquities, fhould have nut dllcovered that 
the urn, or cup, alluded to, is that of the 
lotos. In fdpeft to the figure itfelf, it h 
den tty the Indian Triad, Brahma, V eelhnii, 
and Sceva, who are portrayed fitting upon 
that lotos, the ufual throne of tlte fabulous 
peonages of Oriental mythology; and it is 
one among many Whd* forcible and direct 
teCUmonics over how vaft an extent of AIh, 

B 4 » 
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in ancient periods, the religion, and with it 
probably the laws and fciences, of Hind oft an 
were diffufol. 

While in thefe remote northern regions it 
would be improper to pafs unnoticed by the 
ancient race and religious rites of Scandinavia, 
I have elAiwbcre endeavoured, by a chain of 
flrong evidence, to demonftrate that their 
dr ft celebrated god Oden, or Woden, was no 
other than the Taut of Phoenicia, the Hermes 
of Egypt, the elder Buddha, or Eoodh, of In. 
dU, the Fo of China, and the Mercury of 
Greece and Rome. In fhort, that the religion 
of ahnoft every nation of the earth, previous 
to the happy diffofion of the Ch^ftian doc- 
tune, exhibited little elfe befides the /battered 
fragments of one grand fyftem of primitive, I 
do not fiy the earlicft, theology, once prevalent 
in the Greater Afia. Not the leaft forcible of 
the arguments adduced to fupport this hypo- 
thefis, an hypothecs that gives to Britain, in 
the carl left periods of the world, a colony of 
B: ah mins, or at leaft of Brahmin* taught fj^es 
of thefhft of Boodh, are thofc derived from the 
fluking fimilitude of the luperftitious ceremo- 
nics mftituted and obfq-ved in thofc rdpechve 
legions, and the very lingular circumftanee of 
the Indian god and planet Boodh, under the 


name 
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name of Woden and Mercury?"confernngfjk 
name, over al* the northern ancLwefterfi^ln- 
pires of E urope^ ^o^_^ Aij^^ y of 
the week. This remarkable fadfis evidenced 
in the inflrance of the Bqodh war, or Hies 
Mercurii, of India being the very fame fourth 
day of the week which the Scandinavians 
eonfec rated to Oden, which our Anglo-Saxon 
anceftors denominated Woden’s dag, and 
which we call Wednefday. 1 (hall nor far- 
ther anticipate what will fhortly be prelented 
to the reader on this curious fubjea:, djan 
by remarking that both Keyfler and Mallet 
unite in aligning to this god-king Oden an 
Afiatic origin, and in averting that the 
mythology which he introduced was the 
mythology, not of a cold ungenial region 
where the efforts of a lively imagination are 
checked bv the rigour of the climate and ob- 
jetls that infpire gloom and melancholy, but 
of a warm, luxurious, fuuthern, realm, where 
an abdve, vigorous, fancy, under the imp-, 
tuous goad of 3rdcnt paflions, and ani¬ 
mated by the moll enlivening and charming 
objects, forms the mult romantic images, and 
indulges ks natural propen lilies to gaiety hy 
the molt mirthful feilivais and the molt fpiui- 
did rites. 


In 






Ip refpccl to the Scandinavian religion, I 
ihall only for the pnefcnt obfem, that, in 
regard to the doftrine in qu eft ion, it does 
not differ from other codes of religious in- 
filiation in Afia; for, it plainly inculcates 
the worifiip of a triple Deity in the mytho- 
3 ogic perfons of Oden, Frea, and. Thor.* 
Concerning the fir ft of thefe deities I think 
it has been in my power to produce incon- 
teftable evidence of his being the very idea* 
ticai perfonage denominated Taut, Hermes, 
and Boodh, through all the Eaft. M. Mal¬ 
let has produced as irrefragable proof that 
Frea, the feconH perforv in this Scandinavian 
Triad, is no other t han theedebrared Dea Syria, 
adored at Babylon, and the Venus Urania of 
the Tertians. She feems, indeed, to be the 
prolific mother of all things, the great prin¬ 
ciple of fecundity, and her name and rites 
demonftratc her dole affinity with the Rhea 
of the Creeks, to whole honour they fmote 
the refounding cymbal, while the facred me¬ 
lody myfterioufly fh ado wed out the harmony 
that prevails through univerfal nature. She 
gave her name to the fixth day of the week, 
which was con (ecru ted to her under the tic- 
nomination of Fiieytag, that is Frea’s day, 

lynonymous 

* MJJtt'j Northern voU i. p. 5^ 
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fynonymous with our Friday t and, in direct 
teftimony that her character is not uncon¬ 
nected with that of Venus Urania, as af¬ 
fected by M. Mallet, may be adduced the re¬ 
markable circumftance of that day being 
diftinguidled in the wellem world by the 
appellation of Dies Vt/ierii.* With rcfpect 
to Thor, the third of theie northern deities, 
otherwife known among the Celtic nations 
by the name of Taranis, a title which, in 
the Welch, that is, the old Cumbrian, lan¬ 
guage, VI. Mallet obferves, fignifics thunder 
he in every rcfpect greatly refembits the 
Eendra of the Indians, and the Jupiter 
Tonans of the Greeks and Romans* Thor 
prsGdet in acre, fulmina et fruges guber- 
nar, This Scandinavian Jove feems to have 
been alio armed with the chacra of Vedh- 
nu, recently ini’eribed as indinCl with life; 
for, fays our author, Thor always carried a 
mace, or dub, which, as pften as he dif- 
chai'gcd it, returned of itfelf to the hand 
that launched it. He grafped this impatient 
and red Id's weapon, which, like the th un¬ 
der* bolt of the Grecian Joyg, vibrated to be 
gone, with ftrong gauntlets of iron, and he 
wore around his loins a my die girdle which 

had 

* Northern Antiquities \dl i. p-95. 
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had the virtue to renovate his ftrength, 
when neceflary. *■ It was with theft for¬ 
midable arms that he overthrew the monfters 
and giants' {the Affoors, or evil daemons of 
India) “ when the gods lent him to oppofc 
their enemies.'’* To Thor, Iikewife, thei e was 
a day confecrated, in the northern mythology, 
which ffilJ retains his name in various lan¬ 
guages of Europe. That day is, in Danifli, 
called Thorfdagi in Swedilh, Toifdag- in 
EngUGt, Thtirfday, It is not lefs worthy 
of obfervation that this day was, by the P.o- 
mans, and by all thofe nations who have fince 
adopted their agronomical language, called 
Dies Jcuh, 

In that valuable relic of northern genius, 
the Edda, in whfth is contained an authen¬ 
tic epitome of Runic mythology, thefe three 
deities are reprefented as fitting on three 
thrones, with each a crown on his head. Thy 
defer! pi ion is rugous, and 1 fhalt prefont it 
to the reader in the words of that eminent 
antiquary and worthy prelate. Dr. Percy, 
who tranflated it, and who, as he honoured 
my juvenile productions with hts patronage, 

I hope will extend it to the maturer efforts 
of my pen. In that poem, the aftoalflwd 

Gangler, 
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Gangler, being introduced into the lofty pa* 
lace, or hall, of the gods, the roof of which 
“ was formed of briHt3tu gold, beheld, three 
thrones raifed one above another, and upon 
each throne fat a fitcred perfonage. Upon his 
a Iking which of thefe was their king, the 
guide anfwered, he, who fits on the lowed; 
throne, is the king, his name is Has, tht 
kfiy cue ; the fccond, Jafmhar, or equal to 
the l'ft] one ; he, who fits on the higficft 
throne, is called Tiiridj, or the third, 1 '* TJ )e 
right reverend editor informs us, that, in the 
manufcrtpt of the Edda, preferved at Upfal, 
there is a rep rc font at ion, or drawing, very 
ruddy executed, of thefe three thrones, and 
of the three per foils lining upon them, before 
whom Gangler is drawn in a fuppliant pofture. 
** Thefe figures,*' his lordthip adds, '« bear 
fo great a refemblance to the Roman Catholic 
pictures of the Trinity, that we mult not 
wonder if lome have imagined them to be an 
a I hi lion to that doctrine, particularly thofe who 
fuppofe it was already known to Plato and 
fame others among the ancient Pagans." To 
this remark I beg permifilon to fubjoin, that 
though I am very far from conceiving that 

thefe 

• Eoda. tnidUteJ bv At of Madr'i XortJ. A-1S4. 

val.ii, p 1, 
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thefc thrones have any immediate allufion to 
the thrones which the pious Daniel faw exalted, 
(for, fo the orignai words, tranflated ca/l 
down, Ihould be rendered,) whereon the An* 
dent of Days and the eternal Logos fat in hea¬ 
ven to judge mankind, and much farther 
from drawing any comparifon between the 
jmmohtjil Beings that fat upon the latter, 
and ihe deified mortals that were exalted to the 
former, thrones j yet I may furdy contend 
for the pcrvei fiun of fume ancient tradition, 
by which the mind of the Scandinavian rheo- 
logue was imprdTed with the idea of a heaven, 
in which were erected three thrones for as 
many fovereign gods : I fay the pervtrfion of 
fome ancient tradition, fince it is for a Triad 
of Deity, the manifeft veftige of that nobler 
doctrine, a Trinity in Unity, that I, in this 
in fiance, alone contend. But, left 1 ftiould 
appear, amidft thefe excurfive inquiries into 
the Pagan Triads, to have altogether loft fight 
of that nobler dodtrine, I lhall, upon this 
fnbjectof ceUjliai thrones, lubmit to the reader 
a very curious paflage, relative to the belief of 
the Jews in a triune Deity, which occurs in 
the fame extenfive note of the Univerfal Hif- 
tory from which 1 borrowed a former extract 
on that fubjeft, and in which the true mean¬ 
ing 
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ing of the paflage in Daniel, jail eked, re* 
fpcfling the throne of Deity, is difcuflcd. 
The writers of the Talmud, they afiert, have 
plainly unfolded their real opinion in agita¬ 
ting this queftton : Why is the tbrene of God, 
in Daniel, mentioned in the plural numher? 
«« After f^veral trifling anfwers, which are 
there given as the lolution of the Ibverai learned 
rabbits, one of whom pretends, that the 
plural implies the thrones of Gad and Dtrutd : 
the laft and concluding reply is to the fol¬ 
lowing purpofe: That it is hlafpbemj to fet 
the creature on the throne of the Creator, 
bleficd forever; and the whole is doled with 
thele notable words : If any one can feht tbit 
difficulty, let him Jo it 5 if not , let him go hit 
may and not attempt it" The meaning, they 
obferve, is too obvious to nerd explana¬ 
tion.* 

That the vaft continent of America was in 
the moft remote periods viiited, and in pare 
colonized, by the great naval and ■: >mmercial 
powers of the ancient world, the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Carthaginians, who, driven 
bv tempefts, or fume at the various accidents* 
attendant upon the perilous fcicuce of naviga¬ 
tion, 

* f*re Ajicicti! tViveilal HUloiy, vol. ili, p, lz- Edit. eft. 

174 !*- 
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tlon, has been rendered h'ghly probable by the 
learned Hornius in his book, on the Origin 
of the Americans, from various concurring 
circumftanccs of affinity, enumerated by him, 
rcfpe£ting the language, civil cuftoms, and 
religious inftitutions, prevailing among thofe 
refpcclivc nations. The univerfal adoration 
of the folar orb by the Americans, and the 
remarkable fa£i mentioned by Sir William 
Jones in the Afiatic Refearches, that the firft 
dynnfties of Peruvian kings are dignified, ex¬ 
actly as thofe of India are, by the name of 
the fun and moon,* may alfo be adduced 
in evidence that a race, wandering from the 
neighbourhood of Caucafus, and traverfing 
the vaft deferts of Afia, towards the north- 
eaftern extremity, puffed over the chain of 
jflatids, now known to exift between the 
two continents, and contributed their pro¬ 
portion towards the population of the new 
world. Whether in Manca, or Man co, 
whom the Peruvian traditional books men¬ 
tion as their fixft emperor, may he traced, 
as Hornius aflerts, any real vertigo of the 
'race of Tartars called M an chew, or, in the 
appellation of Mafatccx, one of the four na¬ 
tions 

* Vide Hornim 3c Orig. Cent. Anerfe. p. ioj. Edit, ott. 
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lions of New Spain i and, in Majadufete* a 
people of New England, the ancient Mas- 
saget^e, are di (covered \ thefe are points on 
which, from the uncertainty of general etymo¬ 
logy, It would be rafh to form any abfofute 
derifion. But, on a recent perufai of Acofta’s 
Authentic Hiftory of South America, I could 
not avoid being (truck with his account of 
the dreadful fangumary fkrlficcs of which 
both the Peruvians and Mexicans are ennr- 
moufly guilty, and I fliall here infeit it, as 
forming a finking and gloomy Cmilitude to 
the bloody facrilkes of the old Scythians and 
Indians, deferibed from Herodotus and Mr. 
Wilkins in many former pages. That fimi- 
litudc is more particularly vilible in thele two 
points, the fir ft is, that the victims thus fa- 
crificcd are prijmea taken in war | the fecond 
is, that thtfe are offered up for the prefirvamn 
of the monarch. * 

The ancient Peruvians ufed to facrifice 
" young children from foure, or fix, ycares 
old unto tenne; and the greateft parte of 
there facrifices were for the affaires that did 
concern the Ynca, as in fickncfs, for his 
recovery i and, when he went to the warres, 
for victory. In thefe folemnities they facri- 
Vot. V. C ficed 

* Sts thf chapter on ths Sc vthian £tcrffira- 
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feed the number of two hundred children 
of the age deferibed above, which was a 
audit and inhumane fpcctade. The manner 
of the fieri rice was to drawn* them anti bury 
them with certains reprefen tations and cere¬ 
monies ; and lometimes they cut off their 
heads, anointing themfeives with the blood. 
They did I ike wife fieri rice virgins ; and, if a 
native were fteke, and the cede fi a flic toldc him 
confidently tlm he fliould die, they did then 
faerijke bis awn forme to the Sunne, or to 
VirAchoca, ddiring them to be fatisried 
with him, and fare the life of the father."* 
In the following page of the fame author we 
read as follows: " Although they of Peru 
have fur pa lied the Mexicans in the daughter 
and facrifkc of their children, yet they of 
Mexico have exceeded them, yea and all ihe 
nations of the worlde, in the great number 
of men which they facrifkcd, and in the 
horrible manner thereof. The men, thus 
fieri Seed, were taken in the Warns, neither 
did they ule thefe folemne fa cri rices, but of 
captives ; in this they followed the curio in 
of the ancients," Acoft.i might here have 
added, in particular tint of the Scythians, 

* . and 

* 1-fifte.ric tf tor Intfie:, p< edit, epurt Lond* 
i £124, 
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and the Druids, their direB defctrifanti ; as I 
have Jittle doubt of very fliortly demon£1 ra¬ 
ting. ** In truth, the ordinary wanes they 
carried on were only made to obtain captives 
for their tacrifkesj and* therefore, when 
they did fight, they laboured to take their 
enemies alive for the purpose of enjoying 
their facfifices."* Tits facrifice was per¬ 
formed upon a railed terrace, which cannot 
fail of bringing to the reader’s recollection 
the high quadrangular altar of the Scythian 
favages, and the ceremony itfelf is thus descri¬ 
bed : “The fovereign prieft carried a great 
knife in his hand of a large and Iharpc flint: 
another prieft carried a collar of wood, 
wrought in form of a /nuke:" he might have 
faid the firp nt, the fymbol of that fun, whole 
-devoted victims they were, *' Tlie other four 
priefts, who all; fled* arranged themfelvcs in 
order, adjoining to the pyramidal jlone, whereof 
I have fjjoken; being directly againft the 
doorc of the dhapdl of their idolh This 
flone was fa pointed, as that the man who 
was to be facrificed, being laid thereon upon 
his hack, did bend in fuch fort, as occafioned 
the ftomach to leparate upon the flighteft 
inciGon of the knife. When the fieri fleers 
C 2 
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were thus in order, they brought forth fuch 
as bad been taken in war re, and can Jed them 
to ms am tip tbofi large Jlaln, in rank, to the 
place were the mint tiers were prepared. As 
they refpedlivcly approached thok m millers, 
the latter fcized them, two of them laying 
hold of the two feet and two more of the 
two hands of the unhappy vi£Um, and in 
this manner caft him on his back upon the 
pointed Hone, while the fifth fattened round 
his neck the terpentine collar of wood. 
The high pried then opened his ftomach with 
a knife with wonderful dexterity and nimble- 
nefs, tearing out his heart with his hand, 
which he elevated fmoking towards the funne, 
to whom he did offer it, and prelent ly, turn¬ 
ing towards the idol, did caft the heart to¬ 
wards it, befmearing his face with the blood. 
In this manner were all the victims facrificcd, 
and the bodies afterwards precipitated down 
the flairs, reeking with their gore. There 
were ever forty or fifty vittinSS, at the leaf!:, 
thus facrificcd," The above paflage I have 
given unabridged, becaufe in it are enumera¬ 
ted certain particulars, as the wooden ferpent, 
the pyramidal ilcne, and the offering to the 
Sun the heart of the victim, which exhibit 
frill lefs equivocal marks of the fimilarity pre¬ 
vailing 
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vailing in the theology of the two continents j 
nor can I, for the fame reafon, prevail upon 
myfelf to omit his relation of tlieir very re¬ 
markable veneration for fountains and rivers* 
and their frequent ablution in them. “An¬ 
ciently there were Indians appointed to per¬ 
form facrifice to fountains* fprings, and ri¬ 
vers* whole waters paffe through the towns. 
To this day, they are honoured with a confi- 
derablc fliare of the ancient refpect paid to 
them: but a more efpecial regard and reve¬ 
rence is paid to tie meeting eftno raw; and 
there they perform ablations, anointing them- 
felves firft with the flower of mays, adding 
thereto divers ceremonies* as they do likewife 
in their bathes," 15 That portion, however, 
of the theological fyftcm of the Americans, to 
which I wifh to direct the more particular at¬ 
tention of the reader, is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing patlage, where this reverend father, 
in pious indignation* acquaints u^, that " the 
devil, after his manner, hath brought a Tri¬ 
nity into their idolatry; for, the three images 
of the Sun, called Apomti, Chururti, and 
iNTiQCTAoQjfi, are terms that fignify Father 
and Lord Sun, the Sor Sim, and the Bro¬ 
ther Sot*. In like manner they named the 
C 3 three 
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three ima tins of Chu<tuilla, which is the 
god that rules in the region of the air.” Bur, 
according to this writer, they go a flop far¬ 
ther than the acknowlegdemcnt of a mere 
Triad of Deiry, and worth ip a direct Trinity 
in Unity: for, "in Cuquifaco there is a cer- 
fainc oratory, where they worth ip a great 
idol, whom they call Tangatanqa, which 
fignifics one in three and three in one.”* 
Of thefe three Triads, the firft very much re- 
fembles the Tripktfios Mithras, or threefold 
power of God in the Sun, adored by the Per¬ 
il a ns i and the fccond is parallel to the Jupiter 
Pater, Jupiter Safer, and Jupiter Uitor, of 
the Greeks ■, or, if the reader choofes rather 
to underftaud it pbyfically, in refpetl to the 
ffitherial dement, this American Eendra may 
be the Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Screnus. amt 
Jupiter Pluvins, all which names are refpec- 
tively conferred upon him by ancient writers - T 
but the third is an evident perverfion of the 
dogma of a purer theology handed traditio¬ 
nally down, through a channel long finee for* 
gotten, from thofe holy patriarchs, to whom 
the eternal Father was pleated to reveal the 
awful fetrets of thin niture, which, 'without 
Inch revelation, it is utterly iuipotuhlc lor 

finite 
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finite beings to fathom ; the ftupendous myf- 
tery of a Trinity of Hypoftafes in the Unity of 
the Divine EiTence. 

Eut let ns return to the great theatre of our 
prelent inveftigation, to Asia, and inquire if 
the ancknt and celebrated empire of China 
affords a fyliem of theology llluftraiive of a 
fubjeft lo deeply involved in the obfeurity of 
Eaftern philofophy and entangled in the mazes 
of Orient iff allegory. 

In that remote and happy region, fecluded 
not tefs by fttuation than by the wife policy of 
its fovereigns from all mtcrcourfe with the 
other nations of the earth, the true religion 
imported, as fome think, by Noah him felt, 
or one of his pious pafterity, flourifhed longeft 
unadulterated.* A fucccflion of virtuous and 
magnificent monarchy, dei'ccnding for near 
three thou land years in regular fucceffion from 
the great Fom, whoever he was, made it the 
proudeft glory of their rcfpefttve reigns to 
fuppojt it by their whole authority, and en¬ 
force it by the noble and fpiendid example of 
regal piety. 

C 4 Since 
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Since it is my intention, in the enfuing hif- 
torj, occaGonally to confider India upon the 
great icafe of its mote extended geography, as 
t..e ancients i-tm to have underftood the term, 
uitd as ftated by Sir William Jones in the A- . 
fiatie Refcarches,* that is to lay, as an em¬ 
pire extending from the great northern range 
of Caucalus to the extreme Jouthem point of 
Sinhalp, or Ceylone, and from the frontiers 
of Perfia on the weft to the Chinefe Ocean 
on the eaft, it will he my province hereafter 
to detail a variety of circumftance* that have 
relation to the early hiftory of China, at pre¬ 
fers fo little known, which will afford the 
ftrongeft corroboration to the Mofalc hiftory, 
and mccntcftibly evince that the great lines of 
the tnoft ancient Afiatic and the Chriftian 
theology are the fame. From an elaborate 
comparifon which I have alfo made of the 
molt ancient hiftorics of China, as they ftand 
tranflated and epitomized, in Couplet, Mar- 
tmius, and Du Halde, from thofe celebrated 
Chinefe books of profound antiquity the Xu- 
kim, or bock of footii containing the annals 
of the three Grft imperial dynafties; the Xi- 
kim, a more cztcnfivc biftorical detail; and 
the writings of Confucius, with fuch authen¬ 
tic 
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lie Swifrnet accounts of Indian hiftory os I 
have been able to procure, I have the moft 
confident hopes th'BMaewJighLwtll''be reflected 
as well upon the intricate hiftory of thofe 
countries as upon that of Japan. The hiftory 
of the latter country, by Krcmpfer, has in the 
courts of that review been of infinite fervicc to 
me, fmee, as an immemorial connexion has 
fub lifted between thcle three nations, which, 
after all that lias been written by De Guigncs 
and the learned Pauw, have probably all three 
detrended from one common flock, the early 
hiftory of the one muft, under certain reftric- 
tions and with due allowances for the changes 
of cuftoms and opinions during a long corn feof 
ages, be confidered as the hiftory of the others, 
I fhall, in this place, prefent to the view of 
the reader a few of the points In which that 
affinity may be dearly traced j and, in the firft 
place, let us attend to it in regard to their 
theology. 

Martinius, who, from, a refidence of ten 
years upon the fpot, and from underftanding 
both the letters, or characters, and language, 
of the country, muft be fuppofed wdl qua¬ 
lified to judge of their religious doctrines 
and prattices, afierts that they anciently wor- 
Ihipped one supreme God, a fpirit, milts 

ad 
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ad Ttlighmm txdenJum fmsddcbrh ant fla- 
tftis afi\ ufing neither images or figures to 
excite the devotion of the people, becaufe 
*» the Deity was every where prefect, and 
his nature exalted far above the reach of 
lmman comprehenfion, it was impoiliblc by 
any external image properly to reprefent 
him to the fenfes of men. Therefore he 
obierves, nullum in iis templis anriqmtus 
idolmn vifebatur, fed fimplcx tabclla, in 
(jua fincnli lingua liteus aurcis exam turn 
aat, fpintualis euftodis urbis ledes j no 
idol in the moll ancient periods of their 
empire was to be hen in all their temples, 
but only an unornamented tablet, upon 
which was engraved, in large Chinefe dia- 
raders, in gold, the following ini'ciiption : 
Tut: SANCTUARY OF THE SPIRITUAL GuAR- 
iman of the city. This pure worihip of 
the Deity, whom they denominated JKang- 
ti, or Tyen, continued unadulterated till 
alter the death of Confucius, which took 
place 500 years previous to the ChriAian 
^ra, and is a remarkable and almoft folltary 
in dance of the pure primeval worfhip fion- 
rifiling among a people confining upon na¬ 
tions immerfed in the bafcft idolatries of 
Alia, lhat they believed in the exigence 

of 
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of fubordinate fpirits, the minifters of the 
great God in the,govemmcnt of the miiverfe, 
and that they paid an inferior kind of ho¬ 
mage to tUofe fpirits, is to be accounted for 
in the perfualion, before noticed as being 
fa generally prevalent in Aha, that they might 
be their Interceflbrs with offended Omni¬ 
potence, and avert Ills apprehended ven¬ 
geance. 

Confucius, the noblcft and moft divine 
philofopher of the* pagan world, was him- 
felf the innocent occafion of the introduc¬ 
tion of the numerous and monftrous idols 
that in after-ages dilgraccd the temples of 
China j for, having in his dying moments 
encouraged his difeonfolate principles by pro¬ 
phecy lug St Fam Yeu Xim Uijj, in cc- 
eiJcnte crit Sanctits, in the weft the Holy 
One will appear; they concluded that he 
meant the good Bliood of India, and imme¬ 
diately introduced into China the worfhip 
of rbat deity with ail the train of abomina¬ 
ble images and idolatrous rites, by which that 
grots iu perdition was in fo remarkable a 
manner diftinguithed. To what holy and 
illuftnous perfonage, about to appear in the 
weft, Confucius, who feems to have in¬ 
herited at once the fublime virtues and the 

prophetic 
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prophetic fpirit of the oh! patriarchs, alluded, 
fhall prefen!Jy be unfolded.*^, 

Were it not for the very fingular circutn- 
flance, recorded in the Chi tide hilt ones, tint 
the mother ofFohi, the great anceftor of the 
Chinefe, was embraced and rendered pregnant 
by a rainbow, a mythological fable \ery 
probably originating cither in fome mtfcoii- 
ctived tradition concerning the bow, which 
was firft mamfdted to Nqah as a token that 
the waters lliould never again inundate the 
globe, or elfe ailuftvc to his having emerged 
from the bofom of the fur rounding ocean 
to commence a new feene of exigence upon 
the renovated earth j were it not alfo recor¬ 
ded in the fame hiftorics that Fohi carefully 
mined up fruit fsrft of creatures.^ which lie 
annually facrificed to the Supreme Spirit of 
Heaven and Earth, a circumflance lb exactly 
confonani to the account of Scripture, that 
Noah took into the ark of every clean be:iit 
by ftvem, and of fowls in the air by /evens 
were it not that they fix the fir it refidence 
of this their great aneeftor, where, according 
to the moll ancient Sanl'creet tradiiions, the 
tirft Chinefe colony did ablblutely fettle, in 

the 
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ihe province of Xlnsi, to the north-weft 
of India; were it not probable, from the 
total filcnce of Scripture concerning the fu¬ 
ture incidents ot tlic life of fc important 3 
perlbnage as the great and favoured patriarch 
and the mad ur, retrained act of his progeny 
in building the tower of Babel, that he 
really did migrate from the place where 
the ark reflcd to iome fpot, remote from 
his degenerate offspring, on the extremities 
of Aha; did not the very name of him, 
who builded the fir ft altar after tire flood, 
and offered thereon the firft victim to the 
Lord, figmfy oblation, whence doubtlefs 
Noah was defignated as the iucrificer on tire 
old celeftial fphere, under the name of Shin 
Num, his immediate fucceflor in the govern¬ 
ment of .China, or rather himfelf by another 
appellative, for thefc two perlbns arc denomi¬ 
nated the founders of that empire did not 
we recognize the Qruutai and in particular 
the Arabian denomination of China, which 
is Sin, and in Num the Menu of India, 
which words combined together may be 
rendered into Latin Stntctts* Noabj the Chi- 
nefc Noah; were it not for thde circum- 
ftances, which fo decidedly point to the perfon 
of Noah, I should be inclined to agree in 

opinion 
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opinion with Mr. Bryant, that, by Fohi, the 
Chinefe meant the parent of the human race 
himfdf, inftcad of the venerable father of the 
regenerated world. 

Jf Mr. Bryant’s hypothefis could be admit¬ 
ted, the eighteen thoufand years, which he 
obl'erves are fa id to have intervened between 
the reign of the juft and fecond emperors 
of China, by being confidered as centuries 
only, (for which interpretation of the word 
thouiand fomc learned chronologifh have 
ftrenuoufly contended,) will come very near 
the fcriptural account of time that dapfed 
from the period of the creation to the de¬ 
luge. In that cafe, however, Fohi and Shin 
Nttm muft bz confidered as diiHndfc charac¬ 
ters, living in very remote ages, which their 
hiftory does not warrant; 15 but that, at all 
events. Shin Num and Noah were the fame 
per ton, and that both meant the Menu of 
India, can fcarcely admit of a doubt, efpe- 
cially when Mr. Bryant'i judicious obferva- 
tion, that, ,in Hoang, or Hoam-ti, the foil 
of Shin Num, the vefliges of the fcriptural 
name of Ham in ay plainly be traced. As 
a farther corroboration of this fuppofition, 
i lb all for the p relent only add that the 

feven 
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feven regal defendants of Shin Num, who, 
according to Coupler reigned after him, 
that is, m the provinces fubjeff to the fu- 
premehead of the empire, were doubtlefs the 
feven Reyfhees, or holy men of India; and 
thefe, after all, were probably no other than 
the feven perfons who went into the ark with 
Noah, forming, with himfelf, the famous 
ocDuAi of antiquity. 

From an author compelled in a great de¬ 
gree, on account of the repeated attacks 
made by fceptics upon the Mofaic hiftory 
through the tides of Indian and Chiiide 
antiquities, not to pafs unnoticed thefe cir- 
cumftances, the reader will naturally be led 
to expect a more extenlive invefHgation of 
thefe abftrufe points hereafter, I fhall, there¬ 
fore, at prefent, only inquire if any Icnti- 
tnents, of a nature confonantto thofe already 
demon ftrated to have been fo widely dilTufcd 
through Alia, prevailed in any ancient theo¬ 
logical code of China. The purity of their 
primaeval theology has been noticed. They 
originally adored no fculptured images of 
the Deity, although they worlhipped him 
in the emanations of guardian and benevo¬ 
lent fpirits that jflUe from the cxhaufttds 
fountain of Deity. The doctrine of thofe 

emanations, 
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emanations, and the lapJc and immortality 
of the ibid, afford the ftrongeft realbn for 
fuppofmg that the tradition of a God-Medi¬ 
ator, to appear upon earth after a certain 
revolution of ages, was cherifhed from time 
immemorial in China. Since Confucius 
ftrictly adhered to, and vigors u fly enforced 
in his writings, the pure doctrine of his 
country, which equally forbade all images 
of the Deity and the deification of dead 
men* and, in confequciice, could not con¬ 
fidently recommend to them to the grofs ido¬ 
latry of the Bhudfoifts j it is highly proba¬ 
ble that this devout and venerable perfonage, 
when he told them to look to the icejl fir the 
Holy One that ivas to appear upon earth, 
was inspired with fome foreknowledge of 
the great event of the redemption, and by 
divine infpiration was enabled to predict 
the advent of the Mefliah in Paleftine, a 
country which is exactly firuated after the 
manner deferibed and, indeed, is the inoft 
wtftern country of Alia, in refpeft to 
China. 

In direct and pofitivc proof that I am 
not attributing to the Chinefe theological 
notions which they did not in the moff 
ancient ceras of their empire poffjfs $ and. 
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in particular* that they really did, either 
traditionally, or by revelation, entertain 
a rooted belief of the pacification of the 
Divine Being by means of a human 
oblanon of royal defeent anti of didin- 
gutfhed piety, I fnould produce from their 
moft authentic hi dorian s an indance of a 
mod amiable and virtuous monarch. Cm no- 
tang, the founder of the fecund impe¬ 
rial dynally of China, bearing the deno¬ 
mination of Xang, being called upon by 
the public voice, at a period of national 
didrefs, to be the propitiatory ftcrifice of 
offended heaven. An universal barrennefs, 
arifing from continued drought* having for 
feven years together dtlolated the kingdom 
and thinned the inhabitants of it, Cning- 
tang was told by the prieds, who inter¬ 
preted the will of heaven, that its vengeance 
could only be appeafed by a human fierifice* 
and lie readily became the devoted victim 
of that vengeance. The aged king* fays 
Marlimus,* having laid by his imperial 
robes, cut off the venerable grey hairs of his 
head, rtinved hb beard, pared his nails, and 
fubje^ed himfelf to other preparatory cere¬ 
monies, adeemed indignities in China, bare- 
Vol. V. D footed* 
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footed, covered over with artie-?, and in rftc 
portuce of a condemned criminal, approached 
ili£ altar of facrifice, where with fuppliant 
hands he entreated heaven to bunch the 
thunder-bolt of its wrath, and accept the 
life of the monarch as an atonement for 
the fins of the people. The Cbinefe hif- 
tories add that, after he had fimfhed his 
prayer, and for fume time devoutly waited 
the awful Itrokc, which was to erufli the 
fovereign and fave the nation, (a ftrokc 
which heaven in remembrance of his piety 
and re fig nation forbore to inflidf,) the Iky 
became fuddenly black with clouds, and the 
rain dtfcended in torrents, fa that -the fib¬ 
ril earth fliortly re fumed its wonted ferti¬ 
lity, and unbounded plenty reigned over the 
whole empire.* In the annals of China 
this (oleum fact is recorded to have hap¬ 
pened in the eighteenth century before Chrift* 
and it is very remarkable, that, in the very 
fame century, according to Uflierf and the 
chronology of our Bibles, the feven years 
famine in Egypt happened. From this cir- 
cumftance wc are naturally induced to con¬ 
clude, that the dearth fpoken of in Scrip¬ 
ture 

’ P- ?S. Lf Comp*, p, Jt $, 
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turc was general throughout the Eaft; and 
indeed it is evident, from Jofeph s fuppljing 
all the neighbouring countries with grain, 
that it was not confined to the Egyptian 
territories alone. Thus wonderfully do the 
ancient archives of a great and enlightened 
nation, feduded for three thou fend centuries 
from all connexion with the reft of the 
world, whence atiics an impoiiihility that 
thofe archives fliould he adulterated, in this 
as well as in many other instances which it 
will fall to my province to point out here¬ 
after, bear decifivc teftimouv as well to the 
authenticity of the Mobile hiftory as to the 
verity of the great outlines of the Mofatc 
theology. Among thefe the wftigia, for 
which alone I muft again repeat that I con¬ 
tend, the ve/iigic, of a pure tindebafed Trinity, 

are not the lead vifible. 

It is the refit It of both extenfive reading 
and per tonal inquiry, made by a learned friend 
in Alia, that I am able to deferibe the vail 
body of the Chinele nation, thole few ex¬ 
cepted who praftife the pure and refined pre¬ 
cept of the great Confucius, as divided, at 
this dav, like the Indians, into two grand 
religious feels, if, in fail, the name of rr- 

lizious may be bellowed upon thofe who 
5 D 2 have 
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have fo far deviated from the pure primeval 
devotion of their anceftors, as either, on the 
ohe hand, to be plunged into the grolTeft 
materialifm, or, on the other, into the moll: 
complicated and multifarious idolatry. It 
is Cutely no fmall honour for Chrifliunity to 
be able to bring not a few proofs of its grand 
and fundamental truths from the very creed 
and pr aft ice of its molt inveterate oppufers * 
to find its pure principles lying dormant in 
the ddpumated and feculent dross, of paga- 
nifm, and the hallowed fpark of that original 
flame which blazed upon the altar erected by 
Noah, on his defeent from Ararat, occa- 
lion ally beaming forth amidft the embers 
fm caking upon the polluted flirines of falfe 
and fiftitious deities, 

Tne firit and molt ancient of thclc lefts is 
colled the Jt 3 heim</rta!s l and the founder 
of it was Lao-khjn, who flourished before 
Confucius, and about the year 6oo, preceding 
the Cbriftian a;ra, Although the principles 
of Epicurus have been attributed to this 
great philofopher, and though the followers 
of Lao-kiun at this day are, as has been 
obferved, rank materialifts, yet, from the ac* 
count of his writings given by Couplet and 
Ee Comptc,, there is the greateft reafon to 

fappofe 
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fuppofc that his original doilrines have been 
grotsly corrupted and mifreprefented by his 
dilciplcs. They are called immortals, fay thefe 
writers, from a certain liquor, which Lao* 
iciuj: invented, and which, he aiurmed, would, 
if drank, make men immortal. This has 
every appearance of being an allegory, and 
hereby may be lueant no other than the am- 
seeta, oratnbrofia] nectar of die Brahmins, 
They are notoriously guilty of the worlhip of 
demons, and temples of great fumptuoufhefs 
and magnitude are erected to ihofe daemons 
in various parts of the empire. It was the 
leading feature in Lao-kiun’s fyftem of plu- 
lofophical theology, and a fentence which he 
continually repeated as the foundation of all 
true wifdom, that Tao, the eternal Reafon t 
produced One ; One productd Two j Twa pm* 
duced Thre k j and The ee produced all things: 
a moft lingular axiom for a heathen phi* 
lofophcr, and, as Le Comrte, from whofe 
Memoirs of China I have verbatim copied 
the above fentence, obferves relative to it, 
a very evident proof that he mult have had 
Ibmc obi’eure notions of a Trinity.* 

The other great fe& of China is that of 
the Bhudfoifts, or thole who wotlkip the 
D 3 Indian 
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Indian god Blind da under the foftened name 
of Fo, as, from not having cither B or D 
among the chara&ers that form their al¬ 
phabet, they were unable ro pronounce the 
prior appellation. The Rhudlbifts have been 
denominated downright atheifts; the con- 
* trnry, however, may be fairly inferred from 
the pmftice of rhofe who worfliip a Rone 
as the image of God, That our Smith 
Druids were a race of Eaftern philofophers 
of the feel of the Indian Bhudda, 1 mean 
the elder, who was the fame identical per- 
fan as the Phoenician Taut, the Egyptian 
Hermes, the Woden of the Scandinavians, 
and the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, 
I hope, ihortly, to produce very clear evi¬ 
dence in an exp refs treadle upon the an¬ 
tiquity of Stonehenge. I had hopes of being 
able to comprefa tile fubjeft fufficieittly to 
form a chapter of this volume of Indian 
Antiquities; bSi I found myfJf obliged, 
occafionally, to diverge lb far from fubjeds 
immediately cormeftcd with India, and to 
take filch an ex ten five range, in proof of my 
petitions, through every region of Afia, of 
rather of the earth, that fcarcely an oclavo 
volume t and much Jefs a chapter of fiich a 
volume, would be fufEcient to contain the 

lefult 
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refult of the inquiry. I referee that intertft, 
in': fubjeft for a ditlinft Diflirtation. 

The BhttdfoUH of China have had the flcifl 
to render their real opinions kfs eafy of dii- 
cufTion, by adopting the artifice made ufe of 
by the ancient Egyptian and Gretk phUofo- 
phers, to veil their myilerious tenets, that of 
a two-fold doflrinej the one exoteric, or 
external, the other esoteric, or interior. 
If, however, they are at all acquainted with 
the maxims of the genuine, chat is, the elder, 
Bhudda of India; for, I believe the fecond 
to be a mere ficiion fpringing up out of the 
Eaftern fyftem of the Metempfychofis and 
divine emanations; they niuft have fome ideas 
of a triune Deity, intended in their motley 
theology j for, the Phoenician Taut, their 
famous Bhudda, if Suidas upon that word 
may be credited, had his furname of Trif, 
megift, from his decided alTertlons on that 
point of faith. Hence too hiscaduceus, which 
I have had engraved for the more particular 
jnfp mftion of the reader, is adorned with that 
old Egyptian fymbol of Deity, tbe gkbe, wing j» 
and jirpent, Nor (houtd it, on this fubjeTt, 
be forgotten, that this caduccus is deferibed 
by the ancients as producing three leaves to¬ 
gether, a fat fed trefoil, intimating the three, 
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fold diftinftion in the Deity, for which he 
was fo ftrenuous an advocate. Thus Homer, 
in ihe Hynih to Mercury, calls it |aCcdv 
TP 1CTETHAON, the golden tiih.ee- 
ieafeo wand.* 

It is now high time that we fliould leave 
the eaftem confines of Afia, and, bending 
our progress towards its wellern extreme ties, 
refume our inveftigation of the feveral Tri¬ 
nities of Greece, 

* Viifc Hymn, In MefturLni. 
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The ChiikUson and Egyptian, being the Source 
of (be Greek, Theology ; the DoBrines rela¬ 
tive to a Trinity taught by Pythagoras, 
Parmenides, and Plato, ought not to be 
wondered at, nor their true Alhifton d nied. —- 
The extenfive Travels cf Pythagoras and Plato 
into the Higher Afia and Egypt detailed. *— 
Their refptUime Trinities, and that cf 
Parmenides, Nd Men ids, and the later 
Greek Pbilofipbers , csnfdered. — A retrofpec- 
time Summary of the iThole tf the Argument 
tn the Cbnflian and Pagan Trinities in the 
preceding Cb spiers. 



FTER the numerous quotations, in the 


■Z V preceding pages, From the Grecian phi- 
lofophers, moft eminent in the Pagan world, 
quotations which demon lirate they were by- 
no means unimprefFed with notions on this 
point, fimilar to thofe entertained by the 


more 
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more ancient /ages of Afh } I fhnll, perhaps, 
’ be excufed from f.veiling thefe pages with 
an infinite number of palTages that might 
be felecled from the works of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Parmenides, and others, in additional 
proof of what has been already advanced on 
this iobject. I muff again repeat, that it was 
from the fountains of Chaldtean, Perfian, 
Indian, and Egyptian, learning, that thole 
Grecian (ages, as well by the channel of 
Orpheus as by thsir own perianal travels in 
thofe countries, derived that copious ft ream 
of theological knowledge, which was after- 
wards, by their dif.;pies, Co widely diifuled 
through Greece and Italy ; having, therefore, 
iuccdsfully explored the iburce, there is lets 
occafion for us to wafte our time in minutely 
tracing the deice titling current. 

It may, with truth, be affirmed, that, 
there was fcarcely one of all the celebrated 
philolbphers, who eftablt/hed the feveral 
Ichuols of Greece, diftinguilhed by their 
names, who had not refided, far a confiderabfe 
period, either in one or the other of the coun¬ 
tries juft mentioned, A produ&km of the 
evidence, on which this aiTcrtiort is founded, 
will probably be con fide red of no fmalt weight 
in this difeuffion. 

Let 
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Let us commence our retrofpefb with the 

travels of Pythagoras* who flourifhed in the 

fixth century, before the birth of Chrift. 
* 

According to the account of his difriple Jam- 
lilichus, * the firfl voyage of Pythagoras, in 
purluit of know fudge, after the completion 
of his academical exercifes at Samos, was to 
Sklon, his native place, where he was early 
initiated into all the myfterious rites and 
feicuces of Phoenicia, a country whence, 1 
have before obferved, the eider Taut emi¬ 
grated to Egypt, ar,d where the profound 
Sa moth racism orgia and the Ciibiric rites 
were nrft inftiluted. From Phoenicia, our 
philofopher travelled into E gypt, and t ere, 
with an unabated avidity after fcience, as well 
as with unexampled perfeverance, continued, 
under the teverdt poliible difeiplinc, pur- 
pofdy impofed upon him by the jealous pneibs 
of that country, during two-and'twentyjezrt, 
fuccdiiveiy to irtfbibe the If ream of know¬ 
ledge at Heliopolis, at Memphis, and at 
Dioijjolis, or Thebes. AftontJhed at his ex¬ 
emplary patience and abtlinence, the haughty 
Egyptian priefthood relaxed from their elta- 
blilhecl rule of never divulging the arcana of 
their theology to aitrangcrj for, according t> 

another 
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another writer of Ills life, Diogenes Laertius, 
he was admitted Imo the inraoft adyta of 
their temples, and there was taught thole 
tfupcnduus truths of their my flic philofbphy, 
which were never before revealed to any fo- 
rdgner.* He is laid even to have fubniitted 
to circumcifion, that he might more rigidly 
conform to their dogmas, and leave no point 
of their moft recondite fciences tin explored. 
It was during this long refidence and feclu- 
Eon, amid ft the prkfts of the Thebai$, that 
he a role to that high proficiency in geome¬ 
trical and aftronomical knowledge, to which 
no Greek before him had ever reached, and 
few fince have attained. 

But all this aggregate of Egyptian wifdoni 
could not fatjsfy the mind of Pythagoras, 
whofe ardour for fcicnce feerns to have in- 
creafed with rile difoouragements thrown in 
the way of Ins obtaining it. He had heard 
of the Chaldean and Periian Magi and the 
renowned Brachman.es of India, and he was 
impatient to explore the hallowed caves of 
the former and the confecrated fqrefls of the 
latter. He was meditating this delightful 
excurfton at the time that Cambyfes com¬ 
menced his celebrated expedition a gain ft 

Egypt, 
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Egypt, which terminated in the plunder of its 
treafuries, the daughter of its gods, and the 
burning of its temples. During the remainder 
of the period of his abode in Egypt, he had 
the moitification to be a fpcflator of all thole 
namdefs indignities which his patrons and 
inftruftors underwent from that iubverter of 
kingdoms and enemy of fcience. Pythagoras 
himfelf was taken prifoner, and lent with 
other captives to Babylon. The Chaldean 
Magi, however, at that metropolis, received 
with tranfport the wandering 1'on of fciencc. 
All the fubitme arcana inculcated in the an¬ 
cient Chaldaic oracles, attributed to the elder 
Zoroafler, were now laid open to his view. 
He renew ed, with inteafc ardour, tliofe allro- 
nomicai researches, in which the Babylonians 
fo eminently excelled* and learned from them 
new ideas relative to the motions, power, 
property, and influences, of the heavenly 
bodies, as well as their Ikuations in the hea¬ 
vens, and the vail periods they took to com¬ 
plete their revolutions. 

Babylon mull have been, at that particular 
period, the proudeft and moll honoured ca¬ 
pital upon earth, fince it is evident, from Dr. 
Hjde,* that both the prophet Ezckid and 

tht 
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the fecond Zoroaftcr, the friend of ffyfhifpes, 
whom Porphyry calls Zabatvs, fa name ex¬ 
ceedingly hmilar to the Oriental appellation 
of Zeratjsiit,) redded there at the fame 
time. The Former, atta A to the man who 
had fob nutted in Egypt i- one fundamental 
rite preferibed by the jewilh law, inflrudted 
him in the awful principles ot the Hebrew 
religion* the latter made him acquainted with 
the doctrines of the two predominant prin¬ 
ciples in nature, of good and evh, and un¬ 
folded to his aftonifhed view all the ftu- 
pendous myfteries of Mithra. Twelve years, 
according to Porphyry, were fpent by Py¬ 
thagoras in this renowned capital, from w hich, 
when he had regained ins liberty, determined 
to complete his treafure of Afiatic literature, 
he fought the diftant, but celebrated, groves 
of the Brachmans of India** Among that 
feduded and fpecuhtive race, he probably 
carried to the higheft point of perfection, 
attainable in that age, thole aftronomical in¬ 
vestigations, to which he was fo deeply de¬ 
voted: by them he was probably inllmited 
in the truefyftcm of the univerfe, which, to 
this day, is diftinguifhed by his name : among 
iliem he greatly enlarged the limits of his 

mctaphyfical 
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mefaphyfical knowledge: and from them he 
carried away the gtoriaus doftrrnc of the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, which he firft divulged 
In Greece, and the fanciful doctrine of the 
Met;tnpfychofis, 

Plato was born at Athens, in the SSth 
Olympiad, or about 450 years before Chnft. 
He had the honour and advantage of having 
Socrates for the guide and preceptor of his 
youth. Already mftrufred in all the intricate 
doctrines of the Pythagorean philofophy, on 
the death of that martyr to die caufe of truth, 
he travelled fir ft inro Italy, and then into 
Egypt, as well to mitigate the anguilli he fclt> 
at the lofs of lb excellent and wife a man, as 
to incrcafe the treafuies of knowledge with 
which Ids mind was already fo amply (bred. 
Cicero exprefsly informs us, that, in vifitmg 
Egypt, his principal aim was to learn mathe¬ 
matics and ecclefiaftica! (peculations among 
tbs barbarians;* for, by this dilgraccful ap¬ 
pellation, the fiiftidious Greeks ftigmatized all 
foreign nations. He travelled, fays Valerias 
Maximus, over the whole of that country, 
informing himlelf, by mean? of the prlefts, 
during his progrefs, of geometry in ail its 
various and multifold branches, as well as of 

their 
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their agronomical obfcrvations: anti, while 
the young (Indents at Athens were inquiring 
for Plato, and languishing for his inftruftkms, 
that philolopher was indulging his contem¬ 
plations on the fhores of the Nile, furveying 
the canals cut from that river, and meafuring 
the dams that reffcratited its rifing waters, being 
himfetf but a difriple to the fages of the 
Thebais,* From ihofe fages, Paufanias, m 
Meffomis, affirms he learned the immortality 
of the foul, and, from the fly le and tenor of 
his writings, it is pretty evident that he was 
deeply verfed in the facred books attributed to 
Hermes Trilmegift. It is equally evident that 
Plato had read with attention the Mofaic 
writings and ‘hiftory, not through the me¬ 
dium, as has been aflerted, ot the Greek 
trail Hat ion, (for, that transition was not made 
till the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphia, which 
took place near two hundred years after the 
birth of Plato,) but by means of his own in¬ 
defatigable exertion in acquiring languages 
and exploring the fources of Oriental icknce 
and traditions. Indeed the fhvdy of the 
Eaftern languages, fo neceflary to a traveller 
in the Eaft, and, in particular, the Egyptian 

and Phoenician, which differed only m dialed 

from 
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from the Hebrew, cannot be fuppofed to be 
unattended to by a man fired with fuck an in¬ 
fill iable third of learnm:; as was P!.;o, Add 

■J 

to this, that, with the multitude of Jews, 
which, about that period of their ditJipation, 
flocked to Egypt, he could fcarcely fail of 
frequently converting, in order to penetrate 
into their fiicred records, and my (lie cabbala, 
fo famous, but fo little underftood., through¬ 
out Afia. The belt evidence of this fact is to 
be found in Ills writings, where are to be met 
with fuch repeated allufions to what he de¬ 
nominates TraXiifli Xsyai, ancient difeourfes, or 
traditions, and certain Xvfiot Kut tymixai p-jfloi f 
or Syrian and Pheenician fables, that it is im- 
poflible to conlider this philofopher as not 
convcrfant in Hebrew antiquities. The con¬ 
trary, in fail, was fo manifeft to Numenius, 
a Pythagorean philofopher of the fecond cen¬ 
tury, that, according to Clemens Alexandri¬ 
ans, he exclaimed, T< y*p ip nxars:', if Muc-^ 
j What is Plato but Mules converting 
in the language of Athens ?* 

Thus, in a curfoiy manner, have I traced 
the veftigia of thefe two famous Greeks 
through ( hole countries where either the true 
theology was fir ft propagated or fir ft perverted. 
Vol. V\ E Let 
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Let us now proceed in a manner confident 
with the brevity we profefs to obferve, after 
fuch a wide range through the lchooJs of 
Aha, to examine the leading features of their 
retpeftive fyftems of theology. 

It will fcaredy be contellcd that Pythagoras 
borrowed from the Egyptian priefts, who were 
fo deeply involved in fymbols and hiero¬ 
glyphics, that Synthetical and enigmatical way 
of inftrucung his difctpks as to ethical and 
theological lubjcets, which he fo univerfally 
adopted j and I lhail, hereafter, when confi¬ 
dent! g the literature of India, have occafton 
to prove that nearly all his moll famous Jym- 
bols have their origin, not in Grecian, but 
Oriental, ideas and manners. A fimilar ob- 
lervation holds good in rcl'pett to his venera¬ 
tion for facred myftic numbers for, when I 
inform the reader, that tire ten numerical cha¬ 
racters of arithmetic are originally of Indian, 
and not, as generally fappofed, of Arabian, 
invention, he will entertain little doubt in 
what Eaitern country he learned, in fuch per¬ 
fection, that abftrufe faience. On that very 
particular and curious belief entertained both 
by Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, relative to 
the agency of good and evil daemons, fame 

attendant on the human race, as a kind ot 

guardian 
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guardian and familiar fpiiit, one of which 
fpecics, Socrates affirmed, attended himfelf and 
others, fpJeenfol, malignant, and ever plotting 
their ruin, the fource has been equally laid 
open in our review of the Chaldaic theurgy. 
It is, however, with thofc fublimer points in 
their theology, which have reference to the 
nature of God himfelf, that we have at pre- 
fen t a more immediate concern. 

This wife ancient llyled the fupremc Deity 
the great Father of all, rs *», the unity, and 
the mom ad j a term by which Pytha¬ 
goras doubtkfs intended to expreis his con¬ 
ceptions of the fimplicity as well as purity of 
the divine nature. The foie caule and iirft 
principle of all that cxtfts, he efteemed the 
Deity the centre of unity and fource of har¬ 
mony. He tikewile conferred on this almighty 
Sovereign the name, by which Plato after¬ 
wards diftinguiffied the firit hypofhifis of his 
Triad, ts tiyxlcp, the chief govd. From this 
eternal monad, however, from this primaeval 
unity, according to Pythagoras and all his 
diiciples, there [prang an infinite duality.* 
Py the term duality, fays the Chevalier Ram- 
fay, the learned author of a Difiertation on 
the Theology and Mythology of the Ancients, 

£ 2 added 
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aJdded to the Travels of Cyrus, we arc not to 
undcriiund two perfons of the ChnlVian Tri¬ 
nity, but a world of intelligent and corporeal 
Jubilances, which is the effefl: whereof unity is 
the cauG.* When the reader, however, fliall 
have duly reflected on all that has b^en pre- 
vioully fubmitted to his confidemtion in the 
former part of this volume, to the do£hine of 
which this Pythagorean fentiment is fo per- 
fc&ly confentaneous, he will probably be in¬ 
duced to think, that, by Jo remarkable an ex- 
preffion, Pythagoras Intended to allude to the 
emanation of beings at an order far iuperior 
to thofe referred to in the page of that writer, 
Bcfides, as Dr. Cud worth has judi clou fly ob- 
ibrved concerning the opinions of Py thagoras, 
fincc he is generally acknowledged to have fol¬ 
lowed the piinciplcs of the Orphic theology, 
whole Trinity wc have fecn, and, as is allow¬ 
ed by Chevalier Ramfay himltdf, was 
BvAif, ZaMj; or Light, Counsel, and Life » 
it cannot rcafonably be doubted that he adopt¬ 
ed this among the other doftrincs of Or¬ 
pheus.+ 

The three bypoftafcfl that form the Trinity 

of Plato, it is well known, are to A?a&or t N«f» 

often 
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often denominated by him Aaj-er, and 
xis-ftis. When Plato, in various parts of his 
writings, rails his firflr hypoftafis, as he fre¬ 
quently does, i TTMrTc; 0«f and J pty ir?f Qt^v, 
and ufes terms, with rcfpect to the other two 
hypoftafes, which mark a kind of lubordina- 
tion in thbhb Trinity, it is fcarcely poiftble 
to uuftakcan allufion Ii> plain to the higher 
Triad for which we contend. The countries 
through which he travelled, and the people 
with whom he converted, immediately point 
out the fource of a doctrine fo lingular, flow¬ 
ing from the pen of an unenlightened Pagan, 
It is very probable, that, from his acquaintance 
with Egyptian, Phoenician, and other Oriental, 
languages, intimately connected with the 
facitd dialect, this philofopher derived the 
term AayS-, which is the JeconJ in his Tri¬ 
nity j for Aay'3-, as has been frequently before 
remarked in thefe pages, is the literal tnmfh- 
tion of the Chaldaic Mimra, the facred appel¬ 
lative by which the ancient paraph rails in¬ 
variably tinderffand the Mdliah, The notion 
is entirely Hebraic, The MdHafa was called 
the M i tin a, or Word, becauib, in the Mobile 
account of the creation, that expielTlon fo 
frequently occurs, it dixit Dtuf, and there¬ 
fore it was a very unjufl a ecu fat ion (although, 
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from his ignorance of the real a very 
pardonable one) which Amelins, the Pla- 
tonifl:, brought againfl St, John, when, having 
read the firft verfe of that evangellft, where 
the term A 97$. occurs no lefs than three 
times, he complained that John had trans¬ 
ferred into his Go I pel the my fieri ous eiprdlion 
of his mailer, exclaiming, ** By Jupiter, this 
barbarian agrees in fentiment with our Plato, 
and, like him, conflitutes the Ac^©- of God in 
the rank of a firft principle I "* The fact is 
that St, John made ufe of an ancient and ap¬ 
propriate term, by which the Meffiah was 
known to the Hebrew race, whereas Plato 
made ufe of it, becaui'e the expreffion fre¬ 
quently o ecu red in the exotic theology, which 
he had borrowed, without knowing cither 
the original meaning or lecondary allufion of 
the term. 

It is Hill more probable, that the active 
divine agent, which, in the Mofaic writings, is 
called JT«ujt ta ©sv, is the fame with that pri¬ 
maeval principle, which, in reviewing the trif- 
megiftic theology of Hermes, we obferved w^s 
denominated by a word Similar to mind, or 
intelligence. This primitive principle is 
in the Orphic doctrines ft y led ‘E^r, Hi vine 

Love, 
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Love, generating all things; and, in the Pla¬ 
tonic writings, with flill more marked allii- 
fion to that iupreme demiurgic Spirit, whole 
powerful breath infufcd into nature the firlt 
principles of life, is called ***!*¥, or the 
Soul. OF THE WORLD. 

Parmenides, according to Stanley's autho¬ 
rities, was of Elea, a city of Magna Grecia, 
that gave its name to the Eleatic feci, to 
which Parmenides belonged. He Eouriflred 
in the 39th Olympiad, Involved in nearly 
equal obfeurity with the incidents of his life 
arc the doctrines which he taught; they were 
written in verfe, and the i'u bilancc of them is 
given in Plato’s Parmenides, the haft intelli¬ 
gible of that phitofophers productions. Stan¬ 
ley has not illumined that abftrufe treatife by 
the epitome which he has given of its con¬ 
tents.* To Simplicius and Plotinus pofterity 
is indebted for the bell explication of tlie pre¬ 
cepts of his philofophy, in which, however, 
amid It furrounding darknefs, the veftigia of 
this doctrine are to be dilterncd. Ol that phi- 
lofopliiul theology the great and Fundamental 
maxim was, that the Deity is i* wo>Aft t or 
oue and makv ; which words, if they do not 
allude to die unity of the divine Eilencc and 
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the plurality of perform in that EiTence, it is 
difficult to decide to what they do allude. If 
the reader fhould conceive, that, by this Angu¬ 
lar mode of exprefling himfeif, Parmenides 
meant a phyfical, and not a divine, principle, 
Simplicius, cited by Cudworth, as an author 
well acquainted with that plulofophcr's real 
opinions, will inform him otherwife, and that 
lie wrote « tb tyu&ntx ftXXs &tft tv 

fltjTB am f | not concerning a phyfical dement, 
but concerning the true Ens j* and I £hall add 
to Cud worth’s remarks on this fubject, that 
the true Ens was no other than the Jehovah 
of the Hebrews, a word which Buxtorf (cited 
by me in a former page) aflerts to mean Ens, 
f.xi stems, and whence, it is moie than pro¬ 
bable, the Greek word, deferiptive of the di¬ 
vine entity, was derived. Plotinus, comment¬ 
ing on Plato's Parmenides, reprdents him as 
acknowledging three divine unities fuhordt- 

rate : to wg&TW gv to xuomTtyOB §i/, mm e-ureett iv 
sreUft, ?.iyuv' mat ranoit, it mat soXKtt ; ,f the fir It 
unity being that which is molt perfectly and 
properly oue ; the lecond, that which is called 
by him one-m an y ; and the third, that which 
is by him exprelfcd one and many." Ploti¬ 
nus then adds ; mat cvitfutag isra^ me si au^s; iri 

rat' 
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TOf : f< fo that he himfelf atfo {Parme¬ 
nides) agreed in the acknowledgement of a 
Triad of archkal hypoflafes"* The pro¬ 
bable meaning of Parmenides in thefe dif- 
ttnttions is commented upon at length by 
Cud worth, to whom I mu ft refer the reader 
for more particular information, while 1 finally 
pafs on to the confi deration of the ideas upon 
this fubject of fume others of the more diltin- 
goi(lied philoi’ophers of Greece. 

One of the molt exprefs and dear of the 
ancient philofophcrs on this fiibjeft was Nu- 
menius, a Pythagorean, who flourifhed in the 
fccond century, and who, if Eufchius rightly 
reprefents his fentiments, wrote concerning 
Three Sovereign Deities. He makes the Se¬ 
cond the Son of the Firff, and, by a coarfe, 
but dccifive, figure of fpeech, calls the Third 
Ilypoftafis, ’Aseysief, Gr^ndfin.’f' 

The Trinity of Plotinus very remarkably 
refcmbled Plato’s, and con filled of ra ’Ev> the 
One ; Nar, the Mind i and Ynjpr, the Soul; 
and thefe he denominates *p%**®r us'er*- 
tra;, three archical or principal hypollafes. 
The Trinity of Amelius, his contemporary, we 

have 
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have clearly feen in a former page, was a plain 
Trinity of perfons j for, he Ay led them r f s; 
fitarikut, three kings, and makes them all 
creators.* Porphyry called the fir ft 
hypoftafts in his Trinity, in fingular con¬ 
formity to the notion of Chriftians, ™ 
the Father j his fecond was Nh$, the Mind, 
like Plato’s i but his third hypoftafts differed 
from Plato’s and all that went before him ; for, 
he denominated it not the Soul of the World, 
but a Soul uwifws'pjfff, above that of the 
world,-J- 

There was an attempt made by Jamblichus, 
Procter and fome of the later Platonifts, to 
invalidate this venerable doctrine of Chril- 
tianity, by multiplying the number of the di¬ 
vine hypoftafes, and by exalting the re ’Ayafiss- 
to an eminence far above the other two. Of 
this effort I fhall only obferve, that it proved 
as futile as it was malignant; and, having 
now, through a ferics of ages, and a variety 
of countries, many of them very remote from 
each other, examined the hiftory of both the 
Chriftian and Pagan Trinities, and fliewn the 
extent of this doctrine over all the Oriental 
world, I ihail defe the prolonged digreflion 

with 
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with a few reflections that naturally refult 
from the forvey. 

The firft that forcibly (hikes the mind is, 
that this dottrine could not be the invention 
of Plato, becaufe it has been plainly proved, 
fay accumulated evidence, to have cxifedin 
the Higher Alia, and particularly in India, a 
thoafand years before Plato flourifhed ; for, of 
that remote date are the Elephants caverns, 
and the Indian hiliory of the Mahabbarat, in 
which a plain Triad of Deity is alluded to 
and defignated. 

Of conference, ftill more palpably falfe 
mull be the affertion, that JuLlm Martyr, who 
had Formerly been a Platon ill, firft imported 
it into the Chriftian church, from the writings 
of that philolbpher, in the iccond century. We 
have ken that, in fact, this dodnne, long 
before Plato flourilhed, was admitted, but 
concealed, among the my flic cabbala of the 
rabbies j and, as undoubtedly one of the ftrong- 
eft, if not the firing*fi, of the arguments, ad¬ 
duced in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity 
being known and acknowledged by the ancient 
mb hies, is that deduced from the evident ap¬ 
pearance of it in the Chaldee paraphrafe, 
composed before the violent difputes on the 

fubjecl broke forth, I have fclefted many 

finking 
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finking paflbgesfrom them, which, I imagine, 
cannot fail to have their due weight. I (ball 
not, therefore, here enlarge farther on that 
head, but only infert a remark omitted before, 
that the famous and frequently-cited padage 
in the Pfalms, the Lord faid unis my Lord, is 
transited in the Targum, tbc Lord /aid unto 
bis Woro i which, if not underftootl of the 
ftcoiid hypoftafis, is inexplicable nonfenfe, and 
can be reidlved by no idiom whatever. 

It is a circumftance not lets aftonifhing than 
true, that the Jews Ihould admit the miracles, 
while they deny the divinity, of Chrirti for, 
the reader has been already informed, that, 
unable otherwise to account for the power 
which he exerted in working thofe miracles, 
the reality of which they dare not deny, they 
are driven to the extremity of averting that 
thofe miracles were wrought by means of the 
tetragrammaton, which he Hole out of 
the Holy of Holies. Now, their not denying 
his miracles is one great and decided proof of 
their having been really and publicly per¬ 
formed, and cGi'.fcquently of his being the 
Metliah. Inftead of that belief, however, to 
which impartial truth fhculd lead them, they 
obfiinatcly continue to call the crucified jefus 
the wicked Balaam, the prophetic importer, 

who 
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Vfho ftcls the TETEAGRAMMATOS', and tO 

whom they impute all the luffcrings of their 
nation, becaufe, as Abarbanel has it, Xha». 
deceiver impioufly called him ft If the Son of 

GoJ."* Hence inflamed with intolerable ha¬ 
tred again ft Chriftians, they remain almofl: 

totally ignorant of the leading principles of 
the Chriftian religion and the foundations on 
which it refts. And thus long are they likely 
to remain, while they continue to entertain 
the incongruous, the fcnfuaS, the abfurd, con¬ 
ceptions, which, at this day, prevail among 
them, relative to the imaginary being whom 
they have adorned with the enfigns and autho¬ 
rity of the true Mfjfah. 

There was an ancient and almoft imme¬ 
morial tradition among the Jews, that the 
world was to laft only fix thoufand years. They 
divided the ages, during which it was to con¬ 
tinue, iu the following manner. Two thou¬ 
fand years were to elapfe before the law took 
place ; two thoufand were to be palled under 
the law j and two thou find under the Mef- 
fiah. Indeed, this fexmillennial duration of 
the world was, it is probable, too much the 
belief of the ancient fathers, who conceived, 
that, as the creation was formed in fuf days, 

reckoning, 
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reckoning, according to that aflertion in the 
pfaims, that every day is with God as a thou- 
ihnd years, and was concluded by a grand 
fabbath or day of almighty reft, fa the 
world was ordained to lafl only during the re¬ 
volution. of fix thou food years. 

Time rolled on in its rapid and re lift Ids 
career, and proved to them the fallacy of this 
ancient tradition. Still, however, their moil 
celebrated rabbins continued calculating, by 
the courfe of the ftars, the times of their great 
Mefiiah's expedted advent. Repeated calcula¬ 
tions of thofe times, and as repeated dii'ap- 
pointroents, have, at length, nearly plunged 
in dcfpair the infatuated fons of Judah. 
Rabbi Abraham, who, in the year 1516, had 
found, engraved upon a wall, a very ancient 
prophecy, relative to that coming, had de. 
dared that the fame flar, which appeared when 
Jofliua conquered the land of Canaan, and 
when Ezra brought back the people from Ba¬ 
bylon, would again appear in the year 1529, 
when the Mdfiah might, for a certainty, be 
expe&ed : but the prediction was by no means 
verified by the event, ami the more recent 
Talmudic doctors, flung by this painful ex- 
pofure of their credit, pray to God that the 
man who now prefumes to calculate the times 

of 
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of the Mcfiiah may burft afunder, and that his 
bones may fvrdl and break. Such is their ftrong 
language in the Gemara. His coming, they 
afTert, is ftill delayed on account of the un¬ 
repented fins of the people. When this con- 
lie da tion fhall at length manifeft itfelf, the 
moft awful prodigies in nature are to precede 
hU defeent. The moft fanguinary wars fhall 
defdatc the globe ; a dew of blood ihall fall 
down from heaven; plague and famine fhall 
ravage the earth * and the moft venomous 
reptiles and the moft favage monfters of the 
defert are to be let loofc on mankind. The 
fun it 1 elf fhall be turned into darknefs and 
the moon into blood, according to jori's 
prophecy, but, in thirty days, Ihall recover 
their priftinebrightnefs, “ Men," fays the Gc- 
mara, " formidable with two heads and nume¬ 
rous eyes, burning like fire, fhall come from 
the extremities of the earth ; and a powerful 
and defporic monarch finally prevailing fhall 
govern the univerfe with a rod of iron."* His 
throne fhall be eftablifhed in Rome, (a proof 
at 'iiibat period they expected the MefliahJ but 
he fhall reign only nine months, when the 
fir ft MeiTmhj the Jen of Joftpb, as he is called 
in the Talmud, ihall appear i and, routing 

this 
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this tyrant with great (laughter, flail e fta- 
bliilj a more righteous throne. This throne, 
though more righteous, is however to be 
fcarcely lei's fanguinary; for, in one battle, 
nearly two hundred thoufand combatants 
with their leader are to perifli. At length 
the great archangel Michael is to blowthree 
times the trumpet of heaven • and then the 
defire of nations , the true Mefluth, the Son of 
David, is to appear with the prophet Elijah 
by his fide. All the Chriftkm and infidels 
then Jiving arc to be annihilated at the fecond 
blaft of that trumpet. All the virtuous de- 
ceared of the Jews, from the time of Mofcs, 
are to rife from their graves, and attend the 
Meffiah to the renovated jerufalem, which, 
with its temple, is to be rebuilt with pre¬ 
cious ftones, A banquet of boundlefs 
mficence is to be prepared for them, which is 
to be adorned with a Leviathan fatted of old 
for this feaft of the blefied ; with a female 
Behemoth, of exquifite flavour ; and with the 
bird Barutchjje, a bird of fuch ftupendous 
magnitude, that, when its wings arc expanded, 
the orb o! the fun is darkened. Wine, treafu- 
red up ever fince the creation, in the vault of 
Adam, is to flow in abundant ftreams* wine, 
of the rich vintage that commenced before 

the 
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the earth became defiled and cui fed; wine, 
the flavour and fpirit of which is not to be 
decayed, but improved, by its injmenlc age. 
Such are the conceptions, reader, and others a 
thoufand times more grofs, of the JewUh 
nation relative to the grand banquet to take 
place on the Mefiiah's appearance. Eafnage 
profelfes faithfully to have detailed thefe va¬ 
rious circum fiances from Maimonidcs, Abar- 
banel, and other celebrated rabbits, and from 
him 1 have copied the luxurious pi&ure, to 
mark the corruption of their minds, and their 
carnal notions of thole future plea fares which 
Chrirtians believe to be purely IpirituaL* Can 
we wonder, after this, at any mutilation or 
depravation of paffages in Scripture by a race 
fo icnfual and fo corrupt ? 

To refume the gravity which fo fbfemn a 
iubjedt requires, 1 n*ttft beg permi(Turn again 
to obferve, that, on thefe myfterious points, 
which human reafon cannot fathom, it is in 
vain that we make that reafon the umpire. 
That finite man, however, can form no ade¬ 
quate conception of this great truth, by no 
means implies irnpoifibility or contradiction 
in the thing itfelf. This circumfiance antes 
from the limited nature of the human fa- 
Vou V, F cultics* 
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cultics. It Is mere ignorance j but it is an 
ignorance which we can never overcome. Let 
it ever be remembered, that Chriftianity by no 
means propofes to mankind a theological 
code, encumbered with no dihiculties, in¬ 
volved in no perplexities. Its great nvyfterious 
truths are not to be folved by the light of 
nature, nor fcanned by the boldeft flight of 
human intellect. Neither the Trinity nor the 
Incarnation can be piovcd, nor were intended 
to be proved, by philofophical arguments. 
The word of God is the (ole bafis of the 
proofs and Jolurions of thde ftupcudotis doc¬ 
trines. They are wifely fhaded from our view, 
the better to excite in us the ardour of faith, 
and excrcife the virtues neceflary to obtain the 
JubJime rewards which it propofes to per- 
fevering piety. The Almighty has been plcafed 
to ereft mounds and ramparts, as of old at 
Sinai, around the abode of his Majefty, to 
ward off the dangerous curiofity ot man; he 
hath wrapped himfeU in clouds, that we might 
not be con fumed by the full blaze of that 
glory which inverts the eternal throne. 
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CHAPTER I. 

fbe Author takes a general retmfpeblive Survey 
of the various Sufye&s prtvicujiy difcuffed in 
the In of an ANTjQtfJTiES ; and afvkgizes 
for the Dcfultorinefs unavoidable in fc vsfl a 
Field of Inquiry, — The theological Syflem of 
the Brahmins, m many Refpedls, contradsSlory, 
— The mefttr? Refu/t of'the different Charac- 
ters of their tiro principal Deities, VzESHNff 
and Seeva- —'Their refpe&ive Symbols, Rites, 
and fVorJhip, Jefcribed . — The Eubfil hif- 
tmcatij invejligated, and the varying Modes 
of Adoration paid them accounted for, by a 
Reference to the two gr at Sources whence they 
were probably derived, the benevolent Sons of 
S ejrm and the gloomy Progeny of Cush, 

H AVING now confide red the Theology 
of India, under the general divifions 
into which that comprehenfive fyllera natu¬ 
rally branches ittclf forth \ having, in the hr ft 
place* invcftigated the nature of the myllic 
rites, celebrated by this iuperftitious race in 
confccraied grovsa and caverns j thdr devo- 
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iron, in every age, to the Sabian fuperftition, 
and veneration immemorial ly paid by them to 
the mundane elements, but principally to the 
all-pervading fire ; having confidered that reli¬ 
gion, in a phyfical, mythological, and moral, 
view, as well as in what points it refembled, 
or appeared to be connected with, the Egyptian, 
Perfian, Grecian, and, finally, with our own 
more elevated fyftem of theology; I mull 
now defccnd from more general obiervatlon 
to notice a few particulars by which it is 
diiVinguifiled from every other ecclefiaftical 
eftabliihment in the known world, A pe¬ 
culiar form of veftment, and an appropriated 
mode of (having the hair of the head and 
beard, have dUlinguiflicd mod religious lefts j 
but where in ancient hiftory do we find a race 
fo infatuated as to fufpend them fe Ives aloft 
in cages upon trees confidcrcd facred, that 
they might not be infected by touching the 
polluted earth, refuting all fuftenance, but 
luch as may keep the pulfe of life juft beating ; 
or hanging aloft upon tenter-hooks, and vo¬ 
luntarily bearing incxprdfible agonies - w Ibmc- 
times thrufting themiclvcs by hundreds under 
the wheels of im menfe machines that carry 
about their unconfeious gods* where they are 
mftantly crufhcd to atoms j and, at ether 

times, 
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times hurling them tel ves from precipices of 
ftupendous height; now {landing up to their 
necks in rivers, till rapacious alligators come 
and devour them; now burying them fdves in 
f no w till frozen to death , meafuring with 
their naked bodies, trailed over burning lands, 
the ground lying between one pagoda and 
another, ddfant perhaps many leagues; or 
braving, with fixed eyes, the ardor of a me¬ 
ridian fun between the tropics s and aU this in 
the tranfporting hope of immediately trail f- 
migrating into Paradife ? Where do we fee an 
otherwi fe-poliflied nation gaining their faces 
according to their different religious carts, 
and, as 1 am inclined to believe, according to 
the imagined colour or the planets, with long 
ftrokes of faffron and vermilion; although 
ip rung from one common head, yet divided 
into innumerable carts, each icparattd from 
the other by an eternal barrier; and all 
uniting to {hurt, as death, the contaminating 
intercourfc of ft rangers ? To detail thde and 
many other curious particulars, relative to 
the Brahmin and Yogee penitents, wiil be the 
bufinrfs of this la ft and concluding portion ot 

the Indian Theology. 

When, in the preceding Diflcrtation, I con¬ 
tended that the Indian Triad of Deity was 
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(what I firmly believe that Triad to be) the 
corruption of a nobler do3rine % and when I com¬ 
bated the idea of Seeva being the destroy¬ 
ing power, on the ground that their fyftem 
of philofophical theology allows tiot of the 
deftrudtion of any object in nature, l by no 
means intended to convey an idea that the 
Indians are not imprelied with the molt awful 
conceptions of God the jfvenger. The dread¬ 
ful catalogue of penances, enumerated above, 
and voluntarily endured to avert that ven¬ 
geance, inconteftably proves the ext lienee of 
thofe conceptions in their minds; and the 
religious rites, at prefent in practice among 
them, demonfirate that they confider Seeva 
as thd delegated minifter of the Almighty 
vengeance. On the fuhjedt of thefe and 
other apparent contradict ions in the courfe 
of this work, I beg permitfton to oifer 
one general, and not, 1 truft, inadequate, 
apology. 

On a fubjedt fo eitcnfive and fo complex as 
the ancient religion of India, a religion 
fo involved in the fables of mythology, iu 
darkened by the deepeft fhades of fuperftitton, 
and in the inveftigation of which, fuch an 
ample fcope mult ncceffarily be allowed to 
opinion and conjecture, an exact arrangement 

of 
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of the various matter constantly rifing for 
inveftigation could not always be preferved, 
nor unimpeachable accuracy of delineation be 
always expedcd, If, however, I have, in one 
page, reprefetued the Indian religion as mild 
and benevolent, and, in another, as ianguinary 
and terrible, the inconfiftency is not to be 
imputed to me, but to that religion itfelt, 
which has, in different ages, and under vary¬ 
ing circumflances, altered her feature, her 
voice, and her gdture. Upon this account it 
is, that ftie parents to the inquirer a two¬ 
fold, or rather multifold, afpeftj bearing 
alternately the fmile of beauty and compla¬ 
cency, and the frown of horror and de¬ 
formity. At one time, arrayed in all the giant 
terrors of fuperffition, the appears, like a 
fable and vindictive daemon from NarAICA, 
to fialk in defolating fury over the continent 
of India, brandifiling an uplifted fcourge, and 
clanking an iron chain j while after her ase 
borne a band of famllhcd Yogees, llretched 
on the wheels of torture, and languiftting itt 
various attitudes of penance. Her tone is 
high and menacing, her Jcotfteps are marked 
with blood, and Iter edicts are ftamped with 
the characters of death. At another time, die 
wears the firnilitude of a beautiful and radiant 
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CHEtttJB from heaven, bearing on her per- 
fuafive lips the accents of pardon and peace, 
and on her filken wings benefattion and 
bl effing. Now, referved and ffatcly, (hs de¬ 
lights in pompous i'acrifices and fplendid ob¬ 
lations : {he exults to fee her altars decorated 
with brocade, and her images glittering with 
jewels j a numerous train of priefts, gor- 
geoufly arrayed, officiating in her temples, 
and wafting around, from golden cenfers, the 
richeft odours of the Eaft. Again fhe affumes 
a ruftic garb, and arrays her afpeft in feftive 
fmiles: fhe mingles in the jocund train of 
dancing girls that furround her altar, and 
will accept none but the fimpleft oblations ; 
fruits, Sowers, and honey. This difference 
of religious feature is of a nature confonant 
with the divifiou of the Hindoos, noticed be¬ 
fore, into two grand fects j that of Veesbnu, 
and that of Seeva j and it may in part be 
accounted for by the different character of the 
patron-deities; the one, a mild and r 
the other, to adopt the language and fenti- 
ments of the Brahmins, a fierce, vindictive, 
and dejlroyingt deity 1 

But whence originally arole this affoniffi- 
ing contrariety of feniiment, this diametrical 
oppolidon of character, as wide a funder as 

earth 
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earth from heaven* between the two great 
fccts of India ? Whence came that divition 
itfelf, if, in reality, the Indians derived their 
defeent from one common Ancestor, and 
are universally bound by the laws of one 
great Legislator ? We have from the 
authentic* the incontrovertible, evidence of 
Mr- Orme, in one page, delineated the gentle 
Hindoo fhuddering at the fight of blood * 
and, upon that account, though (killed in all 
other branches of the medical Science, totally 
ignorant of anatomical diileilion ; and we 
have, in another, from the equally incon¬ 
trovertible evidence of Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Wilkins, independant ly of ancient c blit cal 
authority; veprefented them as prajufdy 
the blood of rant, and borjk^ in Lien lice. 

Nay, even at this day* certain tribes of the 
ferocious race of Mahrattas are more than 
fufpefted of fecretiy chcrilhing a number of 
human victims, the moft remarkable (or per- 
fonai beauty that can pdfllbly be obtained, 
and generally in the full vigour and bloom 
of youth, for the rites of the altar ; of 
fattening them like the (fall-fed ox n for 
daughter; and, on grand foie mm tic* of fd- 
tivity or grief, of actually offering up thofe 

unhappy 
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unhappy viftims to their gloomy goddefs in ^ 
ail the pomp of that tremendous facrifi.ce,* 

With diffidence natural to an author of 
uncftabliihcd charafter, who feels himfdf 
advancing upon dangerous and difputablc 
ground, and yet engaged in the difcuffion of 
a variety of topics, equally important and in- 
terefting, I have hitherto refrained from dif- 
dofing to the reader my real fentiments on fo 
abftrufe a fubjecl, and from unfolding a 
fyftem, of which the, novelty might fubjcffc 
me to the charge of preemption, and the pre- 
carioufnefs of it to the confutes of critical 
feverity. At the hazard of being at once 
accounted inconfiftent in my afleition, and 
incompetent to the difc barge of that high 
hiftoric function which 1 have, perhaps, too 
rafhly adventured upon, throughout this Dif- 
fertation, 1 have endeavoured, in various ways, 
and by fuppofitions, none of which, I am 
convinced, could appear by any means abfo- 

lutely 

■ An intelligent gentleman, who rtftdcd fame years in Indi?, 
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lutely fatisfaeTory or condufive to a fenfible 
reflecting mind, to account for the numerous 
contradictions pointed out, as well in the 
Vedas thcmfelves, as in the principles and 
practices of the Brajimiks, and intended to 
referve the final attempt to refolve the diffi¬ 
culty, till I fhould have reached that period 
of the early Hindoo hiftory, when I knew an 
opportunity would offer for a complete de- 
vdopemement of the plan, which, X own, to 
myfelf has ever appeared both plaufible and 
defcnfible. My rcafons for adopting it wilt 
be given at large in their proper place; and 
it is for the fake of perfpicuity alone, during 
the remaining, and otherwife inexplicable, 
pages of the theological Diflertation, that I 
(hall in this chapter briefly lubmit the outlines 
to the candid confideration of tny readers. 

It is, however, previoufly neceflary that we 
fhould enter and more minutely explore the 
internal regions and decorations of thofc tem¬ 
ples, an account of the external conilrudtion 
of which engrofied former portions of the 
Brahmin theology. The Indians having bro¬ 
ken their grand Triad into three leparatc 
deities, it remains that we confider the war- 
Ihip paid, at the prefent day, to eachj their 
peculiar rites, the facretl utenfils made ufe of, 

and 
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and the different oblations performed, in their 
reipective temples- Thus will this curious 
I object, lb far as it is vet known, be fully 
before the reader, and this final portion of it 
conclude to his entire fatisfadUon, when he is 
allured that nothing important, on a topic fo 
irittrefting, has been omitted Before it elofes, 
however, an aftomfiiing and ftupendous feene 
will he unveiled to liis view, fuch as no coun¬ 
try befide ever wiinefled, and no religion ever 
yet difplayed to the contemplation of the 
philo fbpher. 

In a former volume we left an innumerable 
multitude afletnbled, at fun-rife, before the 
door of a great pagoda, who, after having 
bathed in the tank of ablution below, and left 
their fandals on its margin, impatiently await¬ 
ed the unfolding of thofc doors by the rui- 
niftcring Brahmins. Before they can enter, 
however, another jndifpcnfable ceremony takes 
place, which can only be performed by the 
hand of a Brahmin, and that is, the im- 
pvc[Ting of their foreheads with the Ticur, 
or mark of different colours, as they may 
belong cither to the feci of Veefhnu or Seeva, 
If the temple be that of Ycefhnu, their fore¬ 
heads are marked with a longitudinal line, 
and the colour ufed is vermilion - t if it be the 
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temple of Seeva, they are marked with a pa¬ 
rallel line, and the colour uled is turmeric, or 
faffron. But thefe two grand fe£ts being again, 
fubdivided into numerous dalles, both the 
fize and the lhape of the tij.uk: are varied in 
proportion to their fuperior or inferior rank. 
In regard to the tiluk, I muft obferve, that 
it was a curtain of very ancient date in Alia 
to mark their fcrvants in the forehead. It is 
alluded to in Ezekid, \x. 4; where the Al¬ 
mighty commands his angel to go through the 
city , and set a mark on the fore heads 
of the rntn, (his fervants, the faithful,) who 
fghtd for the abominations committed in the 
midj} thereof.* The lame idea again occurs in 
the Revelations, vii. 31: Hurt not the earthy 
neither the fea , nor the trees t till we have fealeJ 

the SERVANTS OF OUR GoD IN THEIR FORE¬ 
HEADS. With reipecl to the colour with 
which the Hindoos are marked, I cannot but 
confidcr this rite as a remnant of the old 
Sabian fuperftition, in which, die reader has 
been informed, the Chaldacan devotees painted 
their idols according to the colour of the 
planet or liar adored t and it fee ms to be no 
more than right that the lervant of the deity 
Ihould bear the fame mark and be diftin- 

guilhed 

• C«fult Lew cit icd cihtr eotruneniateis on this cuiiuu* test. 
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guiihed by the fame colour with which that 
deity was defignated. In all the idols of 
the Indian pagodas are at this day gaudily 
painted j and that paint is renovated by the 
prieft, when foe ver he renews his devotion ; 
for, fpeaktng of the private pooja, or worfliip 
of the Indians in their houfes, Mr. Crauford 
informs us, that t he Brahmin who performs 
the ceremony, occafionally ringing the bell 
and blowing the (hell, “ gives the tiluk, 
or mark on the forehead, to the idol, by dip¬ 
ping his right thumb in a mixture prepared 
for thepurpole,’ 1 * Indeed, Hamilton, giving 
us an account of the great (tone idol of Jug¬ 
gernaut, after faying he had two rich diamonds 
near the top, to reprefent eyes, adds, that his 
nofe and mouth were painted with vermihon ; 
a proof that the jaggernaut pagoda was 
creeled to Veefhnu. I have no doubt that, 
originally, this mark was the mark of the 
hermetic crofs, that celebrated lymbol in all 
the Gentile world *, and, forreamns which will 
hereafter be unfolded, I am induced to agree 
with Lowth, that the palfage, above-cited 
from Ezekiel, originally flood in the Scp- 
lucgint, not -s rif/ww, a mark \ but Tati * n tP IJW * 
the mark Tad, or great T. Let us now 

enter 
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enter the pagoda with the devout and pu¬ 
rified Hindoo, and fee him pay his obeifance 
to the Deity through the lyrabols that re¬ 
present him. 

Involved in darknefs, fcarcely lefs than the 
fubterraneous caverns, before-defenhed, from 
having only otic low door for the entrance, 
and filled with the moil difgufting effluvia, 
arifing from the flench of lamps kept con¬ 
tinually burning, and the oil ufed in the fa- 
crificcs, the Indian pagoda exhibits, on the 
firft entrance, the appearance of a polluted 
dungeon, whole walls are covered with ani¬ 
mals, monftrous in fhapeand tenible in aSpcCt. 
Thefc, it was before ohferved, are Symbolical 
representations of the attributes of the Deity ; 
his wisdom being represented by a circle of 
heads ; his strength, by the elephant j his 
glorv, by horns, imitative of the Tolar ray; 
his creative power, by the male of animals 
of a prolific kind, as the bull or goat; his 
benevolence, by the facrcd cow, whofe milk 
nourilhes the gentle Hindoo ; while the com¬ 
bination of thefe animals or parts of animals 
was intended to defignatc his united wiiHom, 
power, glory, and benevolence. Degrading, 
I obferved, to the divine nature as thefe re- 
prefentations appear to be, and as they really 
Vot. V, G are, 
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arc, they arc only fuch as might be expected 
from a race fo deeply involved in phyfical re- 
l'earchcs as the Indian nation is known im- 
memorially to have been ; whofe Brahmins, 
while they acknowledge the Supreme Deity to 
have oecafionally defeeuded from heaven, and 
inverted liimfelf with a human, and even a 
beftial, form, have themfeIves opened a wide 
field for the allegorical defig ns which decorate 
their pagodas. 

But, independently of thefe animal-figures, 
the fymbols of the divine attributes, all the 
three great deities of India having wives * as, 
for inltance, Brahma being married to Seraf- 
wati, Vcefhnu to Ladhmi, and Seeva to Bha- 
vani j and thefe wives reflectively producing a 
numerous offspring; is the oecafion of their 
temples being filled with a thoufand fub- 
ordinatc divinities, whofe names and functions 
it would be an endlefs labour to repeat. The 
hiftory of many of thefe mythological per- 
ion ages may be found in Sir William Jones’s 
Diirertation in the Afiatic Refearches on the 
gods of Greece, Italy, and India; and in the 
publication of M. Sonncrat. I fhall ft ill ad¬ 
here to the great outlines only of the Hindoo 
faith, and principally confine myfelf to an 
account of the rites paid to the great Triad 

collectively 
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collectively or fepirately. It is a circum- 
ftance equally curious as true, that there at 
this day cxifts throughout Hindoftan fcarcely 
any one temple facrcd to Brahma, in his in¬ 
dividual charaQer of Creator; nor, though 
in honour of Veefimu and Seeva numerous 
festivals crowd the Hindoo almanac, is one 
day peculiarly conic-crated to Brahma. The 
Brahmins alone, in memorial of their original 
defeent from Brahma, every morning, at fun- 
rife, perform to his honour the ceremony of 
San;livane, or ablution in the Canges, or Tome 
facred tank. In all other refpeds, his func¬ 
tions and w orship feem to be abfbrbcd in that 
of Vcelhmi, in whofe temples he is feulpturcd 
with four heads and four arms. The four 
heads, as often before explained, are fymbols 
of the four elements and four quarters of 
the world. Some authors aflert, they are 
allulivc to the four Vedas; but that is im- 
poflible, fincc, originally, there were but three 
of thofe fat red books. In one of the four 
hands, Brahma holds a circle, the myftic 
emblem of eternity; in another, fire, the juft 
emblem of power pervading to the centre of 
that world which he made. With the two 
others he writes on Olles, or Indian palm- 
leaves, pcffibly in token of his having given 
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the Hindoos the grand code of their theology, 
as Menu, who by Sonneraf is too often con¬ 
founded with this perfonage, imparted to 
them the code of their laws. I (hall not infult 
the reader's under(landing with a ridiculous 
tale, told by M- Sonnerat, concerning therea- 
fon of this general neglect and degradation of 
Brahma, the fupreme Creator.* With thefe 
mythologic details let the priefts of India 
amnfe their deluded followers. Such, how¬ 
ever, being the fact, let us endeavour to ex¬ 
plain the my Aery in the bed manner we can, 
and I humbly propofe the following query for 
the Ablution of it: Do not the Hindoos mean 
to intimate, that, the great work of creation 
being completed, and every thing let in order 
and motion by the Almighty creative fiat, 
the regulation ami management of the world, 
thus formed, naturally devolved upon the 
Preserver ? 

'The pagodas, con fee rated either to the one 
or to the other of thde latter deities, are in¬ 
variably adorned with two ftatucs of the god, 
one without die temple, to which the people 
Uiemtdvcs prefent their offerings \ the other, 

more 
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more facred anti richly arrayed with doth of 
gold and jewels, tenants the inmoll fan chi ary, 
and can only be approached by the officiating 
Brahmin. Thefe images are generally made 
of ftone or copper, painted and gilt ; tome are 
of folid gold, but few or none of lilver. They 
had, formerly, for eyes, rich germ, rubies, or 
emeralds ; but Mohammedan and European 
avarice united have obfeured thofe more 
brilliant luminaries, and glafs ones have been 
fiibftituted in their place, Tavernier tells a 
curious ftory of a certain goldfmith - r who, 
fecret’mg himfelf in the great pagoda of jag¬ 
ger nau t, robbed the idol of one of his envied 
eycc. The ftory is exceedingly doubtful. How¬ 
ever, the thief was not permitted by indignant 
Veeflmn long to enjoy a treafure obtained by 
fuch tremendous faciiiege; for, when the 
Brahmin opened the door the enfuing morn¬ 
ing, and he attempted to go out oF the pa¬ 
goda, he was ftruck with death at th; very 
thrdliold, when the ftolen jewel was found 
upon him, Tavernier add*;, that no gold- 
Ihiith, nor can we wonder at it, was ever after 
fulLied to enter that holy pagoda.* 

Vedhna is vatioufly reprefented in his 
temples according to the different (h a rasters 

G 3 affumol 
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afTumed by him in his Avatars or defcents, 
but more generally by a human form with 
four arms. In on? of his hands he bears a 
certain fit ell, or chaiskiue, as they denominate 
it on the Coromandel coaft. It is the holy 
fticll ufed in the rites of public worfhip, and 
its nine valves or foldings aljude to his nine 
incarnations. Another bears the radiant 
chacra, deferibed before, as inftinft with 
life. A third grafps, fometimes a drawn fword, 
like that engraved In the plate of the Matfya 
Avatar, and fometimes a inace, or feeptre, 
broad and ponderous at the extremity, but ta¬ 
pering where the hand holds it. The fourth 
is unoccupied, and ready to affift thofe who 
call for the afliftance of the heavenly prtferver. 
Near him is eonflamly portrayed his gapoo- 
ri, or fwift-wmged bird, on which, in thefe 
benevolent expeditions, he is wafted through 
the air.* According to M. Sonnerat, it is the 
eagle of Pondicherry, or the briffon ■, he de¬ 
fer! bes its head and neck as white, and the 
reft of the body as of a dulky red colour. 
Thefc birds are confide red by the Brahmins as 
facred, and are fed by them at dated periods, 
when the priefts of Vecfhmi fttmmon them to 
their repaft by the found of two plates of 

copper 
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copper ft ruck again ft each other. There can 
fearedy be a doubt, as before-intimated, that 
Veefhnu, with his chacra and garoori, gave to 
the mythologies of Greece their Jupiter To- 
nans and his thunder-bearing eagle* whom, 
during the early commercial intercourfe that 
fobfifted between them, they might have feen 
thus defignated in the Indian temples. I defer 
any particular account of the nine incarna¬ 
tions of Vedlmu, till the ancient biliary of 
India fliall commence, of which they form a 
very large and intciefting portion. It is luffi- 
eient in this place to obferve, tHat thofc in¬ 
carnations—it is with reluctance I ufe the 
word, but there is no other that can convey 
my meaning, and it is , ufcd by Sir William 
Jones, and many other writers, who retain for 
the Cbriftian doctrines the profoundeft ve¬ 
neration — reprefent the Deity, dcicending in 
a human ftape, either to accomplish certain 
awful and important events, as in the inliance 
of the three firft ; to can found btafphermng 
vice, to fubvert gigantic tyranny, and to 
avenge opprefled innocence, as in the five fol¬ 
lowing ; or, finally, as in the ninth, 10 efta- 
bUfti a glorious fyftcrn of benevolent inftitu- 
tions upon the mins of a gloomy and ian- 
guinary fuperftilion. Thefe, hi rely, ate noble 
G 4 actions j 
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actions ; thefe arc worthy of a god ; and it is 
principally to tlicit different defcents of Vc elh- 
jiu, and for fuch il luff nous purports, that all 
[he allegorical fcufpturc and paintings of India 
have reference. The religion, therefore, of the 
Veefhnu left is, as already has been obferved. 
of a cheerful and fodal nature; their's is the 
ftftive fong, the fprigluly dance, and the re- 
fbunding cymbal: libations of milk and 
honey flow upon his altars j the gay cl t gar¬ 
lands decorate his flatties; aromatic woods 
eternally burn before him ; and the ricbeft 
gums of the Caff dil’perfe fragrance through 
the temples of the Preserver. 

Diametrically eppofite to all this is the 
fombrous fuperflition of the relentlefs Seeva ; 
a fuperflition darkened by gloomy terrors and 
enranguined by excruciating penances. Seeva, 
however, is differently re prefen ted, according 
as the temple is confecrated to him, in his 
avenging or in his re-productive capacity. | 
fltall for the p re lent confidcr him in the for¬ 
mer character, in which he is portrayed with 
a fierce and menacing afpedt ■, his features are 
diflorted, and his tongue is protruded from 
his mouth. He bears in his hand a tridenr, 
by whole three tines is lyrrsbulized fjre, that 
deftroys all things. 


Pa 
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On this fubjcct I cannot forbear remarking, 
that it appears to me, in the courfe of thefe 
inquiries, that a fpecics of fuperftition, very 
dillimilar in feature from that which pre¬ 
vailed on the fhores of the; peninfula of In¬ 
dia, fee ms very early to have flouri fired itt the 
remote and lofty regions of Upper Hindofhn. 
It was a religion that delighted not in the 
fprighrly notes of the tabor, nor was fooihctl 
with the melodious warbling of the dancing fy- 
rens of the pagoda: it was a religion of gloom 
and melancholy, that loved to act its unlbdal 
rites in the folemn recedes of the deep forelt, 
under the cover of the night, and by the pale 
light of Chandra, the confcious moon, that 
bore witnsfs to the nocturnal orgies of the fe- 
queftered and penitentiary Sat vires* Indeed 
it can by no means be an object of won¬ 
der to any reader of reflection, who has tra¬ 
velled through the entertaining volume of 
Bernier to the fed tided valley of Caflunire, a 
valley furrounded with mountains, the mod 
ibupencious in height and the molt rugged in 
form, from whofe lofty flseps a thoufand ca¬ 
taracts on every fide ruih down into the peace¬ 
ful bofom of that valley, that the mind of 
the Hindoo, intimidated by the grand and 
majeftic objects with which lie is encircled, 

fhouid 
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fhould be the fport of faperfltfions terrors. 
The whole range of mountains* in moil pla¬ 
ces, covered with eternal fnow, that ikirt 
iTindofUn to the north, and rife one above 
the other in a ftyie of horrid grandeur; and 
the vaft and dreary deferts of Sirinagur, 
through the long extent of which the Ganges 
winds in its patfage to Lower India j the im¬ 
penetrable forefts that in fome places clothe 
thofc mountains, deepening the fhadow thrown 
bv them into the fubjaecnt plains, and the 
fleep abrupt denuded rocks that have braved 
the fury of every ftorm fince the deluge ; all 
together form a contrail:, at which human 
nature may well fliudder, and by which hu¬ 
man fortitude may be well daggered. Thefe 
regions were a proper refvdcnce for the auftere 
fedfc of the Saivites: men, accuftomcd to fuch 
gloomy objects, view religion and every other 
object through a falls medium j the Deity is 
invefted with the darknefs which enwraps his 
works i they fee him only in his dreadful at¬ 
tributes, they perpetually Lear his awful voice 
in the thunder* and contemplate hint only in 
the ftorm that howls above them. They 
hafkn, thei efore, to propitiate him by unex¬ 
ampled L verities, and they deluge his altars 
with facrifictal blood. 
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The inveftigatim of this very curious, 
though unpleaJlng, fubject, which I am a- 
bout to confidcr, the detail of thefe peniten¬ 
tiary fulrerings and voluntary facrifices, infti- 
tuted by timid fupcrftition in the earlicft ages 
of the world, opens a fcene at once novel and 
interefting. So deep, however, in the abyfs 
of time runs back the period to which I al¬ 
lude, £b thick a veil hath oblivion diffufed over 
the events of that diftant ana, that, at the 
prefcnt moment, I can fcsrcely collect any po- 
fitive or connected intelligence relative to the 
nature of thole myfterious orgies, or the ex¬ 
act place of their celebration. It is evident, 
however, from the Ayeen Akbcry, and the 
Hiftory of Ferifhtah, that both ferpents (that 
moft ancient fymbol of the Deity in Egypt, 
to whole body, in their myfterious hierogly¬ 
phics, they added the head of the fharp-fighted 
hawk, to denote his all-obferving vigilance in 
the government of the world) and fared 
fountains were immemorially holden through¬ 
out Caflumrc in the profoundeft veneration. 
In a palTage, cited before, it has been evinced, 
that in no lefs than yco places of that 
province fculptured figures of lerpents were 
worfhipped ; and that, at Kehrow, in the 
lame province, 3G0 fountain?, the number of 

the 
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the days of the ancient year, before it was 
reformed by more accurate calculations, were 
facred to the moon. As the moon is thus 
particularly mentioned, under the fer pen tine 
figure they probably adored the sun j but 
tmcc we read, in the fame page of the Ayeen 
Akbsry, that few venomous reptiles are to be 
found in the Subah, it is evident that they 
muft have derived the fuperftition from fome 
other country.* I am not, however, incli¬ 
ned to deduce it from any connexion with E- 
gypt, fince the whole of this DHFcrtatioa 
tends to give the palm of originality to India 
rather than to Egypt, but from that country 
where the orbs of heaven, and the great fer- 
pent Ob, or Python, were firft venerated ;-f* 
and where, according to Stanley on the Chat- 
dak philofophy, the whole fyftem, both of 
morals and phyfks, was explained by perpe¬ 
tual allufions to JouHtairts, imaginary or ma¬ 
terial, whofe dreams, like thole of the He¬ 
brew Scphiroth, were reprefented flow ing in¬ 
to one another, and from whofe mingled in¬ 
fluences refults the harmony both of the im¬ 
material and material world. 

Calhmirc, 
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Cadi mi re, which ha? been often called the 
terreftrial paradife, may indeed be juftly de¬ 
nominated the holy land of jhperftithn. In the 
Ayeen Akbery, forty-five places are dated to 
be dedicated to Mahabeo, fixty-four to 
Veeshnu, twenty-two to Durga, and only 
three to Brahma. Many idolatrous temples 
alfo of brick or done are find to be in Cafh- 
mire, of ftupendous magnitude, and of un¬ 
fathomable antiquity; fome of them yet per¬ 
fect, but many in ruins. Speaking of one of 
thefe near Ecreng, the Perfian hiftorian fays, 
** In the centre of the refervoir is an idol- 
temple of ftone, a beautiful fabric. At this 
place, the devotees furround thcmfdves with 
fire till they are reduced to afhes, imagining 
they a re, by this aft, pleafing the Deity .”' 1 In 
the lame book, the cataract of Wiffy is par¬ 
ticularized, which falls from the enormous 
altitude of 200 ells, with a nolfe that infpires 
awe and aftoniftiment, and down which the 
devout Hindoos frequently precipitate them- 
felves, thinking, again obferves Abu! Fazil, 
that, by thus ending their lives, they enfure 
to thcmfelves reward in another life. Thus 
again are vve led hack by infenfible degrees to 
the Mctempfychofis, which, in fadt, may be 

confidered 
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confid e red as the leading principle in the 
religion of India; a principle that at once 
fires the hopes of the virtuous* and alarms, 
with unutterable terrors, the fouls of the 
guilty. 

To the powerful influence over the mind 
of accidental fitaations, dreary and romantic 
as ihofe above-defciibcd, preferring to view 
the raoft awful, and even terrifying, profpe&s 
in nature, much may be alcribed; and it is 
not to be wondered at, if, amid ft fuch feenes, 
a religion of gloom and melancholy fttould be 
engendered and chcrifhcd, Since, however, 
the fame fevere rites arc pracHfed (though 
lefs extenlively, and generally) in regions of 
Hindoflan, very remote from the foreft of 
Gandharvas in the fnovvy mountains of 
Heemacot, or Imaus, on plains when the fun. 
for ever fli’mes, and all nature looks fouling 
and gay, we mull penetrate to a deeper fourcs 
for the origin of this amazing difference be¬ 
tween the feftive rites of Veefhnu and the fom- 
brous and blood-fhincd orgies of Seeva; we 
muft explore the page of facred hiftory, and 
endeavour to trace out fome primaeval foun¬ 
tain whence the malady has flowed, and cor¬ 
rupted more than one half of a mighty nation. 
To folve the difficulty, we need not go to that 

remote 
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remote period when the fii fl murderer of the 
human race flew an amiable and unoffending 
brother. In the earlieft events of the poftdilu- 
vian ages, and in the adverfe principles of Shem 
and Ham, we (hall find the baneful, and what 
I cannot avoid calling the true, fource of this 
diiiinftion of the Indians into two grand feds, 
each bearing a deadly and implacable hatred 
to each other, intbmuch, that when a fol¬ 
lower of Vccfiinu meets one of the fed of 
Seev3, he thinks hlmfelf polluted, and flies 
to fome rite of purification for releale from 
the foul ftain. The colours of thefe two dei¬ 
ties are as oppofite as their opinions j for, 
Veeihnu, in the pagodas, is painted blue, 
while Sceva is white. Brahma differs from ' 
both, being painted of a red colour. 

Having referred to tbofe grand events 
that necellarily form the balls of all ancient 
hiftory, however unfafhlonable it may be 
with certain writers of a feeptical dafs to con- 
fider them as fuch, I (hall now as concilely as 
poflible unfold to the reader the plan upon 
which I have ventured to proceed in the ardu¬ 
ous undertaking of writing the ancient hiftory 
of a country, whofc annals are fo deeply invol¬ 
ved in allegory and fable as thole of India, He 
will not confider the detail as entirely digref* 

five. 
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live, fince the ancient religion and the an¬ 
cient Ihftory of India are connected by an in- 
feparable chain many of the moft venerated 
divinities of India being only their earlieft 
fove reigns deified. 

Tlie aftonilhing population of the Indians 
as well as of the Chinefe, their great advance 
in civilization, and their cultivation of the fei- 
ences, at the molt early periods which htftory 
records, offered to the hiftqrian, at his very 
outfet, a difficulty fo i [reconcileable to the 
chronology of the Bible, that fome intelligent 
writers have extended the Scripture-term Ara¬ 
rat, upon the fummit of which mountain 
the ark of Noah is faid to have refted, to that 
whole range of mountains which runs acrofs 
Afiaj and have maintained, that the faid ark 
refted, not in Armenia, but on the Indian 
Caucafus, or one of the mountains to the 
north of India. In thefe Indian regions, ac¬ 
cording to Raleigh,* but, in China, ac¬ 
cording to SHuCKFORDj'h the virtuous patri¬ 
arch planted the vine, and cftablillied the firft 
happy pofldiluvian kingdom. Here, they af- 

fert, 
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fert, during the extended and peaceful reign 
of that great patriarch, the renovated genius 
of mail had ample time and opportunity to 
improve and expand itfclf: here virtue exulted 
in the faltering finite of a pious fovemgn, and 
fcience fhot up vigoroufly beneath the protect¬ 
ing wing of power, mvefted at once with the 

PATERNAL, the PATRIARCHAL, and the RE¬ 
GAL, authority. The arguments, however, 
which have been adduced by thefe writers, in 
favour of their darling hypothefis, and which 
1 Ihall faithfully prefent to the reader in my 
Hiftury, arc fpechus, but not fold j ingeni¬ 
ous, but not convincing. If they poflefTed frill 
greater fpecioufnefs and frill more refined in¬ 
genuity, they would be totally inadmifiibk, 
fince they oppol'c the tenor of that Sacred 
Book by which all Chrifrians are bound to 
regulate their belief, liuce they are repugnant 
to the whole ft ream of tradition, and fince they 
are made in direct contradiction to an infinite 
variety of evidence, engraved on the medals 
and monuments of Alia, of undoubted au¬ 
thenticity and of the moft venerable antiquity. 
The fyftem which I have to propofc, and 
which, from a few fragments in ancient writers, 
I fhall, in the Indian Hiftory, endeavour to ef- 
tablifti, by no means oppofes Scripture, violates 
Vol. V. H pro- 
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probability, or outrages common fenie and re¬ 
ceived tradition. It reaches nearly the fame 
end and eftabliihes fafts nearly fimilar, with¬ 
out referring to fitch harlli and improbable 
means: and, if it does not allow that extend¬ 
ed point of latitude to the claims to remote 
antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which the 
former hypothecs does, in point of date, yet 
it falls only about a century fliort of that hy¬ 
pothetic. In faftj it nearly a fee mb to the ut- 
mod point of all genuine chronology in India, 
the commencement of the Cali-Yog, or pre- 
fent age of the world's duration. 

For the outlines of the fyftem which 1 
have adopted, I profefs my fell’ indebted to 
the profound inveftigation of Mr. Bryant, 
contenting tke migration and di/perfion of 
nnti ns. Throughout that moft elaborate 
j^erformaiice, I have endeavoured to avail my- 
fclfof many uieful and important hints, which 

me SOLID JUDGEMENT aild DEEP ERUDITION 

of the author, when unwarped by a briihart 
Jtmcj, enable him to afford the hiftorian. 
From arguments which 1 /hall hereafter en¬ 
deavour to extend and amplify, Mr. Bryant 
in lift 5 upon a migration of the feveral 
branches of the great family that furvtved 
the deluge, long antecedent to the con- 

fufioa 
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fudon of tongues at Babct, and the confe- 
quent fuppofed difperfion of all mankind. 
That migration, he labours to demonftrate, 
took place, not from the plain of Shinar, hut 
from the region of Ararat, where the ark reft- 
cd. He contends, that neither the confufiun of 
tongues nor the difperfion itlelf was wtfrverfal t 
bur would confine thole two circ urn fiances to 
the daring and rebellious race, who were 
engaged in the ere 61 ion of that ft u pen do u s 
monument of human ambition and folly, the 
tower of Babel. His arguments are par dol¬ 
lar ly forcible on that point, fo truly impor¬ 
tant, if indeed that point can be eftabliftied 
on a lb lid. bafis in an hiftorical inquiry like 
the prefent, concerning the antiquity and de¬ 
puted priority of the different Afiatic nations: 
fame authors contending for the fuperior 
antiquity of the Scythians or Tartars, fame 
for the Chinese, and others for the Indians. 
Mr, Bryant's idea is, that, by the term cmfiun~ 
dmg the language t we ought to underftand 
merely the confounding of the or mode of 
pronunciation i and this labial failure he af¬ 
terwards explains, by deferibing it as au utter 
inability to I peak clearly and intelligibly, an 
incapacity to articulate their words,* 

H a With 

* AiutySi of Ancient Mythology, vaLlii, p. 31* 
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With reipeft to the affected difperfion of 
the human race from that ipot over the 
wb&le earth* he avers from authorities, which 
I mu ft alfo hereafter adduce, with feme ad¬ 
ditional obfervations of an Indian kind, and 
relative to the Sanfcreet annals, that the He¬ 
brew word Col Aretz, tranfhted, the whole 
earth* will likewife bear a very different trans¬ 
lation: that the word Col is often uled in 
the fenfe of every, and that Aretz, though 
frequently meant to exprefs the earth , occurs 
continually in the Old Tcftamcnt, in the 
fignification of land or province-* as in the 
remarkable and pertinent inftance of Aretz 
Shinar, the land of Shinar j Aretz Canaan, 
the land of Canaan; Aretz Cufh, the land 
of Cufh; and, he obferves, the Pfalmlft 
ufes both the terms precifely in the fenfe 
here attributed to them. Their found it gone 
out into every land * 'Col Aretz, iu omnem 
terrain.* 

When 1 fil'd: commenced this undertaking, 
1 ingenuoufly acknowledge that the expenjtve 
volumes of Mr, Bryant were not in tny poi- 
fdTion; and, when 1 was at Oxford,’ I had but 
curforlly infpefted that learned work. Con¬ 
vinced, however, that the pure primeval theo- 
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logy of India, as defcribed by Sir William 
j r;cs, and as, throughout this Diflfcrtation, 
faithfully reprefented by myfolf, could only 
be derived from the genuine unadulterated 
principles that diftinguiflied the virtuous line 
of Siiem, yet, ftaggetfd by the univerfal pre¬ 
valence in India, as well in ancient as in mo~ 
deru periods, of the grofs and multiform 
idolatry of H m, 1 remained for a long time 
involved in the deepeft fufpenfe and in the 
moft painful perplexity. The farther I ad¬ 
vanced in thefe Indian refearches, the more 
finking appeared the contrail » the wider and 
jjjocf irreconcilable the difference* Educated, 
however, in principles that taught me to look 
to Chalttea as to the parent-countxy of 
the world, the nurfe cf riling arts, and the 
fountain whence human knowledge has flowed 
by various channels through all the kingdoms 
of the earth i at the fame time, confounded by 
the authenticated accounts which have, with¬ 
in thefe few years, been imported into Europe, 
of the great proficiency of the Indians in the 
nobleft and rood abftrufe fcicnccs, when the 
greatefl part of Afu had fcarcely even emerged 
from barbwiftn, and when dll Europe lay 
buried in intdle&ual darknefs ; I was jull on 
the point of throwing away my pen, and 
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giving tij) at lea ft the audita bifiory of India, as 
involved in inextricable difficulties. The fa- 
cred records were lilent about their origin j 
loch accounts of them as were to be found in 
the bell: writers of antiquity, relative to their 
ancient hiftory, were often in the higheft de¬ 
gree romantic, and always unlatisfafiory. All 
that the writers of the Umverfal Hiilory have 
related of the hiftory of ancient India is in¬ 
cluded in a few pages, and this portion of 
that voluminous work, from their confuting 
only the relations of the liifWians of Greece 
and Rome, who knew very little about them, 
is extremely defective. With few aids, there¬ 
fore* from clalHeal books to affift mein this 
laborious difquifition concerning their anti¬ 
quities, with little light to direct uncertain 
conjecture, and with little patronage, at firft, 
to animate exertion* I thou Id have laid by my 
pen in defpair, but for the accidental attain¬ 
ment and reviiion, when nearly half tlicte Dif- 
fertations was printed off, of the Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology, As I was determined to 
advance no farther in a hlftory, which, in 
fome parts, had a teeming tendency to throw 
oblique refieclidns on the credit of the Mofaic 
fyftem of theology, — that fublime fyftcm, 
which both intimation and profeflion made 

rn$ 
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me anxious to fupport, — nnteff I fliouU be 
fully able to obviate thofe reflections, nothing 
could be mGrc highly i at is factory to me, than 
to And the grand opening which the hypo- 
thefis, on which the Analyfis was formed, 
unfolded towards the elucidation of io dark a 
fubjea, and that too in the third volume, a 
pail of the work where feiious hiftory com¬ 
mences, where the conjefturei of mythology 
are fu perfected by the evidence ot well-attefted 
fads, and the alter tions of the i'acred volume 
of truth are corroborated by incontrovertible 
teftimonics from prolane authors. 

Following the line marked out by Mr. 
Bryant, 1 contend, that the firft migration of 
mankind from Ararat took place about a 
century after the appulte of the ark at Baris, 
by which time, iucccfllve Inns and winds, al¬ 
ternately exerting their force, might have 
rendered the earth i’ulAciently dry for the ac- 
complifhment of to diffcant a journey ; that 
either Noah him felt, whote name is io clearly 
recognized in India by the Sanicreet appella¬ 
tive of Menu* (and it is remarkable that the 
Arabians at this day diftinguilh, as the He¬ 
brews undoubtedly did, the patriarch by the 
name of Nun,) or, if not Noah himfelf, fome 
defendant of Shem, gradually led on the ftrft 
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colony, increafing as they journeyed eaftward 
through Prrlla, to the weilem frontiers of 
India; that its hrrt great capital was Otrnt, 
in the province of Bahar, to the magni¬ 
tude and extent of which city, the ancient 
records and traditions of India bear fiich 
repeated teftimonv » and that the fecond great 
inhabited city, equally celebrated in the moll 
ancient Hindoo annals, was Haftinapoor, 
where Judilliter reigned, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of wliich, afterwards, was fought 
the great battle deferibed in the Mahabbajat, 
in which fons and brothers, that i? ? the de¬ 
fendants of Shem and Ham, perifhed in 
fuch a dreadful and promifeuous carnage; 
that this happy, this fecluded, and increafing, 
colony flouriihed for a long fucccffion of 
ages in primitive happinels and innocence; 
pradifed the pureft lites of the grand pa¬ 
triarchal religion, without images and tem¬ 
ples, the original devotion of Shern, the Son 
of God, who poflibly was the genuine legifU- 
tor of India, and in his regal capacity bore 
his father's title of Menu ; that they afii- 
duoufiy cultivated all the faiences, and had 
alfo the ufe of the fcientific records, and aftro- 
nomiral obfervations of their antediluvian 
anceifors preferved in the ark; and that, ac¬ 
cording 
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cording to the lateft information imported 
into Europe in the Afiatic Rcfearches, a co¬ 
lony emigrated about three thoufaml years 
ago from India, ami, duelling their march to 
regions flill nearer the rising sun, eftablilhcd, 
on the moll eaitern boundary of Afu, the 
vaft and celebrated empire of China. 

When the rifing tower of Babel was over¬ 
thrown (as the Orientals report) by dorms, 
earthquakes, and whirlwinds, commiffioned 
from the Almighty to level the fabric of 
man's exorbitant ambition j and when that 
fierce: and prekimptuous race, who had en¬ 
gaged in the mad undertaking of creeling it, 
were difperfed over the earth by the breath 
of God’s difpleafure, they turned the arm of 
violence, which had been impioufly directed 
towards Heaven itfelf, againft the pious line 
of mortals, who were its dillinguiJlied fa¬ 
vourites upon earth. Under Nimrod, their 
daring chief, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord both of beafts and men, this defperate 
band of Cuthitc robbers, (the giants and 
Titans of profane writers,) ejected by the 
fignal vengeance of Providence from their own 
country of Baby Ion, firit kized upon the do¬ 
minions of Assur, the fon of Shcm. They 
then extended their ravages towards the beau¬ 
tiful 
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tiful regions of Peifia. where Elam, another 
fon of Shcro, reigned: but, in this attempt, 
thofe fons of rapine met with a terrible re- 
puhe i for. the virtuous race of Sbem, indig¬ 
nant at theie repeated attacks from tile bale 
progeny of Ham, laid afidc the native gentle- 
nefi that diftinguUhed their line, and, uniting 
their forces,* after many ievere engagements, 
and a contcft protracted for a long ferks of 
years, fo totally and finally iubjctlcd their 
opponents, that, we are told in Scripture, 
(bey ferved t that is, paid tribute to, their con¬ 
querors during twelve years* After this pe¬ 
riod, their rcftlcfs ambition once more im¬ 
pelled them into afls of rebellion.* But, after 
a ftiU longer war, and a ftill more bloody de¬ 
feat, their power in that part of Afia was 
totally broken, or rather annihilated. They 
were driven thence into its moft remote re¬ 
gions, even into thofe cold and gloomy Tar¬ 
tarian regions, which, from the daikncfs and 
fogginefs of the atmofphere, as well as their 
forming the utmoft boundary td the earth 
known to the Afiatics, was anciently eon- 
fidered as the abode of guilty and unclean 

fpirits, and which, in the fabulous mythology 

of 
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of the Greeks, was rcprefentcd as hell it¬ 
self. Originally weakened and divided, by 
the great colony which early emigrated under 
their great anceftor to Egypt, *the remaining 
jiulkrity of Ham, though numerous, were not 
able to cope with four powerful and com¬ 
bined fovereigm of the Jioule of Shem ; but, 
rallying their fcattered forces, they proved 
more than a match for ene unwarlike branch 
of that illuftriotis line. 

Far remote from, this turbulent and fan- 
guinary fecite were fituated the forefathers 
of the happy nation, whole hiftory it will 
hereafter be my province to record. By na¬ 
ture inclined to peace and amity, and by 
long habitude attached to it, they neither fui- 
pc&ed, nor were prepared for, the attack which 
the cstlcd and difeomfited Cuthithes were me¬ 
ditating upon their flourithmg country and 
philo fbphic race. Col1c<fted in innumerable 
multitudes from all the hyperborean regions 
beyond Caucafus, regions called from them, 
as I have before remarked, Cutha, Scuthe, 
and Scythia* one party hovered, like a dark 
and angry cloud, over the clifts of that vail 
mountain, whence they frequently liretched 
their longing view over the Piigah, which they 
were impatient to pollefs. Another party of 

this 
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this intrepid tribe* which had taken pofleffion 
of the trafton the weft of the Indus, in after- 
timt'S called alio from them lnt!o*Scythn ( 
watted only thfe fignal from their brethren to 
pais that frontier river, and ruih upon the 
devoted Panjab of India. The former, as 
feems to he intimated by numerous palhiges 
which I m\ hereafter cite from the Diony- 
fiscs of Noun us, as well as from Dionyfius 
the geographer, purfuing the courfe of the 
Ganges through Sirinagur, a country whole 
frightful rocks bad no power to diimay that 
progeny, to whom gloomy and terrible ob* 
jc£ts, and deeds of extraordinary peril, ever 
afforded a favage delight, entered Hindoftan at 
the pafs of H cheWAR, and fcized upon the 
rich and fertile region watered by that river. 
Thcfe aflVrtions may appear prefumptuous as 
they are no> el; but the reader will recoiled, 
that I am labouring to throw light on a dark 
and remote period, where all is doubt and 
conjecture. I (ball gvc fubftantul reafons 
for adopting this lyftcm in my hiftory. Fv\o 
of there reafons only lhall be mentioned at 
prerent. The firft, and that which originally 
Induced me to efpoufe the hypothefis, and 
indulge the conjectures thus fummanly ftated, 
is, the relation which, from authentic Indian 

books 
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books and traditions, the Aycen Akbery* lias 
given us of the immenfe extent and unequal¬ 
led magnificence of the great city and king¬ 
dom oF Ou-re in tits molt ancient periods. 
The iccoiid is, that this very account is in 
the fulkff manner corroborated by IH1I 
ftronger evidence adduced by me from Sir 
William Jones, -j* who informs us, that Rama 
was the firll Indian conqueror , that he ex¬ 
tended ills vbaonea even to the Peninfola and 
Ceylone; that his capital was Oude, where 
he was venerated (by his own tribe and poU 
terity) both as a king and prophet ; and 
that the prefent city of Lucknow was only 
cm f tie gam of that vaft metropolis. There 
were, however, it mull be obferved, three 
heroes of the name of Rama celebrated in 
the Indian annals j but, according to the laft 
author, their fplendid exploits may all be 
referred to this mighty Ion of Custt. 

The Cuthites, who entered India over 
the Seekdhu, probably puditd on and ex¬ 
tended their con quells along the welter ft re¬ 
gions of India, till they had dlablilhed 

tkemfelves in that famous city* which Ar¬ 
rian 


• See the Ay sen Akbery, vot.ii p-41 
f AfuticRefcjrcliii, vul i. 
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rian fays was the capital of the Cvthzi, 
Sungara ; and which was afterwards taken 
by lltorm by Alexander. Shinar, fays Mr. 
ISryant, is fometinaes called Singar and Sin- 
gara^ and, it is not impoflible, that, attach¬ 
ed to that country from which they were 
fo difgracefully driven, tliefe fuccefsfu] in¬ 
vaders of India might give this name to their 
new metropolis, in memorial of their original 
country. The alteration of a letter is not 
material; for, D Anville is inclined to think 
that Sangania, a province of Guzzurat, may 
be the Sangara of Arrian, to which, however, 

I own Major Rennet urges a ftrong. objec¬ 
tion; and I only introduce the remark by 
way of obferving, that, if this were in. reali¬ 
ty the Sangara of Arrian, the inhabitants 
have not at all fwerved from their original 
character, fincc, according to Hamilton, they 
were, in his time, the greateft robbers and 
banditti on that whole coaft, and they con¬ 
tinue fo to this day. 

To relate the conflicts of rival colonies and 
contending nations is the bufinefs ol biftory 
rather than of a treadle upon theology.— 
Suffice it, then, for the prefent to add, that, im¬ 
mediately after the great and deciftve battle 
deferibed in the Mahabbarat, the national 

theolgy, 
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theology, politics, and manners, experienced 
a total change. It was the immediate confe- 
qncncc of the triumph of the invading Cu» 
tbites, that all the degenerate fuperftitions 
of Ham, the worfhip of the t hall us, the 
veneration of serpents, the adoration of 
the solar or a, human sacrifices, and 
every other Egyptian rite, the remarkable 
prevalence of which in India has fo long per¬ 
plexed the antiquary, commenced. Stupen¬ 
dous caverns were fcooped from the bowels 
of the earth, and vaft pyramidal temples were 
erected upon its furface. 

No nation upon earth, fays the author of 
the Analyfis, was ever to addicted to gloom 
and melancholy aa thefe wandering fbits of 
Ham. In confequcnce, the primitive, mild, 
and benignant, religion of Hindoftan fudden- 
ly changed its feature, and the angel of bene¬ 
volence, that before prefided over and directed 
the public worfhip of the Deity, was convert¬ 
ed into a diemon, with an afpe£t replete with 
wrath and menacing vengeance. This altera¬ 
tion in the religious worfhip foon became vifi- 
ble in the appearance and manners of die peo¬ 
ple. The deep wrinkle of thought* and the 
pale caft of defpair and melancholy, fat upon 
the countenance, formerly illumined with the 

brighteft 
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brighteft ray of hope * while the eye, th.it once 
fparkled with holy tranfport, now funk in all 
the languor of grief, or became darkened with 
the fcowl of miftruft. A tedious round of fu- 
perftitious ceremonies ufurped the place of ge¬ 
nuine devotion, Modes of penance, the molt 
frightful and excruciating, were eilabldhed in 
the room of that heart-felt contrition which 
is at once moll pleafnigi and mull prove mod 
pacificatory, to a God of benignity ahd com¬ 
panion, Emaciated with continued famine, 
and daggering through extreme weaknefs, in 
all the confecratcd groves and forefts of India 
were feen the expiring viclims of voluntary 
torture * The temples echoed with the flirieks 
of penitentiary anguilh, and the altars were 
deluged with a wanton profufion both of hu¬ 
man and beftial blood. 

The deity himfelf, the great Brahms, 
who the Indians were originally taught was 
a fplrit, and that every fymbolic reprefenta- 
ticn mull neceflarily degrade him, was, in 
time, diflionoured by the moft humiliating 
limilitudes, and delineated by the moll nron- 
ft rang fculptures, Thcfe fculptures, indeed, 

were 
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were not all defigned, nor executed, with 
equal want of fkilL There is one on the 
Ganges highly defending notice, of H \REE 
{a title of Vcefhnu) lkeping on a vaft fer- 
pent, both figures of exquifite workman- 
fhip-, and the fabrication of which, as welt 
as of the caverns of Salfette and Elephanta, 
on the two oppofite fhorcs of India, may j nif¬ 
ty he alfigned to the remoteft atra of the In¬ 
dian empire. It is thus deferibed by Mr. 
Wilkins, in his notes to the Heetopades j 
11 Nearly o: polite to Sultangunge, a con- 
fiderabic town in the province of Bahar, in 
the E ill Indies, there Hands a rock of gra¬ 
nite, forming a fmall ifiand in the mid ft of 
the Ganges, known to Europeans by the 
name of the Rock of Jehangeery, which is 
highly worthy of the traveller’s notice for a 
vaft number of Images carved in relief upon 
every part of its furface. Among the reft, 
there Is Haree, of a gigantic fuse, recum¬ 
bent upon a coiled ferpent j whofc heads, 
which are numerous, the artlll has contrived 
to fpread into a kind of canopy over the 
fleeping god i and from each of its mouths 
iffues a forked tongue, feeming to threaten 
Inftant death to any whom ralhnefs might 
prompt to difturb him. The whole figure 
Vol. V. i toi 
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lies almoft: dear of the block on which it i* 
hewn. It is finely imagined, and executed 
with great flail,” 

It was the peculiar delight of this enter- 
prifmg race to erect ftupendous edifices; to 
excavate long fubrerrancous palfages front the 
living rock; to form vaft lakes; to extend 
over the hollow of adjoining mountains mag¬ 
nificent arches for acjuedudts and bridges; 
in (liort, to attempt whatever was hazardous 
and difficult; .and to carry Into execution 
whatever appeared to the reft of mankind 
impracticable. Aflyria and Egypt were co¬ 
vered with thele wonders in fculpture and 
prodigies in art, which their daring genius 
and per[evering mduftry executed. It was they 
who built the tower of Belus and railed the 
pyramids of Egypt; it was they who formed 
the grottoes near the Nile, and trooped the 
caverns of Salfettc and Elephanta. Their IkiU 
in mechanical powers, to this day, aftoniflies 
pofterity, who are unable to conceive by 
what means ft ones, thirty, forty, and even 
fixty, feet in length, and from twelve to 
twenty feet in breadth, could ever be reared 
to that wonderful point of elevation at which 
they were feen, by Poeocke and NorJen, in 
the ruined temples of Balbee and the Thcbais. 

Thofe 
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Thofc that compofe the pagodas of India are 
fcarrely kfs wonderful in magnitude and ele¬ 
vation, and they evidently difplay the bold 
architecture of the fame indefatigable artifi¬ 
cers, What we cannot allow to Mr. D’An- 
carviile as to Scmiramis, who probably was 
an imaginary being, or, if not imaginary, 
certainly never penetrated fo far into India, 
may yet be allowed to the primaeval anccftors 
of the nation over whom fne governed. 

Thus have i endeavoured to account, in a 
manner, I trull, fotnewhat more fatisfaftory 
than hitherto attempted, for the immenle dis¬ 
parity and viciflitudc fob fitting, through fuc- 
ceffive ages, in fentiment and practice, be¬ 
tween the Indians, or rather between the two 
great leOs of Veefbnu and Sceva; between 
thofc who delight in bloody facrificcs, and 
thole who fhudder at them. It appears to 
me the moll plaufible method for lolving 
the hiftorieal difficulty, and the only certain 
clue fur unravelling the theological myfiery. 
Had Sir William joncs completed his ttric- 
tures upon the origin and priority of the 
Afiatic nations, or fixed the central country, 
in which, he teems to intimate, mankind were 
firtt fettled, and from which, he aflerts, all 
nations emigrated, I iliotild have been enabled 
I 2 to 
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to proceed with more confidence, and lefe 
danger of error* It will be remembered, 
however, that the whole, which ! thus offer, 
is profelTedly conjecture ami nothing could 
afford me greater pieafure than to renounce 
conjeaure entirely upon fo important a fub- 
jeCt, and ftcrifiee hypothecs and opinion at 
the altar of truth. 

* 
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CHAPTER H. 

<ll* peculiar Manners, Cuflom, and Ceremonies, 
of the Br ah m t n s detailed, and compared mtb 
tbe Accounts given by Greek and Reman Wri- 
tfri of the ancient B" achm ans. Peculiar 

Fruits, Grain, Spices, and Aromatics, 
a/W /h Sacrifice by the Brahmins ; all remark- 
ah!e for their great fanative Virtues , or other 
dtfingulfed Properties in the vegetable World\ 

_ 'Thefacred Bells and Conoues, or She l ls, 

immcmorably ufed in Indian 'Temples, eonfider- 
tl _ Jit Veneration of the Verjbtiuvites for 
certain conjecrated Stores, — Ihe uncommon 
Splendor of the Indian Pooja, or Worjhip.— 

■the sacred Dance of Antiquity con/idered, 
and /&? musical INSTRUMENTS made ufe of to 
animate that Dance, - the Whole compared 
with Egyptian, Hebrew, Syrian, and Greek , 
refemb ling Rites and Ceremonies, 

A FTER having, in tile preceding chapter 
unfolded the great outlines of the in¬ 
tended hiftory, I proceed, in the prdent, to 

the confidcrafion of other 'mtereftmg circum- 

\ . fiances, * 
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fiances, relative to the Brahmins, not yet de¬ 
tailed, with which either their native books, 
or the Greek and Roman writers, have made 
us acquainted. On this point we may tread, 
with bolder footftep, the ground of dafikal 
antiquity. 

Voluminous, and, in general, juft, have 
been the difquifitions of ancient clafiical wri¬ 
ters, relative to the religious tenets, the fe- 
vere habits, the exalted virtues, of this iupe- 
r 'ior order or cast of men. As the Brachmans 
(for fo, in compliment to thofe writers, we 
muft, for a fhort time, denominate them) 
were the guides of the people in religious, fo 
were they the counfellors of the prince in 
civil, concerns j and, like the mag i of Perfia, 
they enjoyed this twofold office by hereditary 
right. Their literary purfuits, therefore, 
were of various kinds $ for, while Tome of 
thofe venerable fages made theology and 
phiiofophy their iole ftudy, others among 
them added to thofe fciences very refined and 
profound fpeculations on the great focial and 
political duties, and were verfed In ail the 
maxims of jurifprndencc. In confequence of 
this, we meet with Brachmans at the courts 
of princes, and Brachmans in the latitudes of 
the wildernefs; but, whether we defeend with 
f them 
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them into the rtdufc cell, or enter with them 
thefolitary foieft, where, as in the academic 
troves of Greece, the great tfcyftenes of na¬ 
ture were inveftigated,. and the lublime truths 
of morality were inculcated* or whether we 
purfue their footfteps to the crowded city 
and the ijdendid palace, where kings were 
proud to entertain them as their gueftM 
the elevation of their genius and the dignity 
of their charier appear alike confpicuous. 
The biamdels tenour of their lives, the fim- 
pltcity of their manners, their temperance, 
their chaftity, their deep theological and po¬ 
litical wifdom, fecured the veneration of the 
vulgar, and awed even majefty, feated m 
fplcndonr upon the imperial throne. 

If tire fpeech of Pmdamis to Alexander, 
preferved for pofterity by Eiflieus,' be not 
the entire fabrication of the editor's fancy, a 
remains a wonderful proof ot the deep re¬ 
flexion, the undaunted firmnefs, and the 
found political wifdom, of the fpcaker. The 
Brachmans, indeed, in fome inftances, carried 
their practices of fd£ denial to fudt extreme 
lengths; endured the vicithtudes of a climate 

I 4 aher - 
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alternately fubjeiH to the raging tempt ft ^ (id 
the /torching fur) with fuch until alien rtfa- 
lution; and courted, with fuch unabatins: 
zeal, every opportunity of (hewing their con¬ 
tempt of life, and what are ufually thought 
its felicities i that we (houid he at a lofs to ac¬ 
count for the motives of a conduit fh widely 
deviating from eltab] tilled rules, did we not 
know that the pride of human diftindtion, 
and the inipulfivc ardour of emulation, often 
Hi mu I ate mankind to the wild eft and molt 
extravagant eccentricities. 

Placed, by the policy and partiality of the 
legifbtor, in a rank of life ibperior to their 
princes % tiefpifing the glare of wealth and the 
pageantry of courts; anxious for no food but 
the fruits of the earth, and thiriting for no 
beverage but that of the chryftal ream which 
watered his folitude; his pailions retrained by 
his temperance, and his ambition bounded by 
the paucity of his wants; the priest of 
Brahma had nothing to diftradt his thoughts 
from the duties of his function. The in- 
ft ruction of the younger Brae h mans j the 
numerous, the Hated, and frequently-re turn¬ 
ing, tires of ablution and faerificej medi¬ 
tation on the perfections of the Deity in pri¬ 
vate i and ads of benevolence to his fellow- 

creatures 
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creatures in public; occupied the whole of 
his wdUfpcnt day: while the night was con- 
fumed in prayer to his God, and hymns to 
his praile, in the light {lumbers which tem¬ 
perance beflows, and in the folid peace which 
innocence enjoys. Such was the true Brach- 
man of antiquity; and fitch, not with (landing 
the general degradation of that (acred under, 
is the inodenfive life of many a modern Brah¬ 
min j who, remote from the cares and com¬ 
merce of the world, offers up to heaven his 
devout onions and bloodlefs oblations on the 
flowery borders of the Kistna and on the 
luxuriant banks of the Ganges. 

Diodorus Sicuhi'i* informs us, that the 
ancient Brachmans acknowlegcd the whole 
lyflem of their civil and religious policy to 
have been derived from Dionylius; shat, in 
coiiiequence of their veneration for that per- 
lbnsge, who introduced at once the knowledge 
of arms and literature into India, divine rites 
were inftituted in honour of him, and that 
many cities of India, in the language of the 
country, were called by his name. It is much 
to be lamented, that neither the Greeks who 
attended Alexander into India, nor thofe who 
were long connected with it under the Bac¬ 
trim 
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tiwi princes, have left us any means of know¬ 
ing what vernacular languages they found 
after their arrival in that empire. Pliny, by 
mentioning that the Indus was called by the 
natives Sindus, is almoft the only inftance of 
the kind, It was, however, without doubt, 
the Sanfcreet, or, at leaft, a dialea of it. 
The evidence of this aflertion is derived from 
various records and public mfcriptiotis, fmec 
difeovered, of antiquity almoft coeval with 
that period, and of which more than one fpe- 
citnen is exhibited in the Aliatic Relearcnes, 
Sir William Jones intimates his belief, that 
Bacchus, or Diayfh, as the Greeks denomi¬ 
nated him, was the fame deity as Rama be¬ 
fore-mentioned. As I nave devoted a particu¬ 
lar portion of my hirtory to the confederation 
of what the ancients have aflerted concerning 
the invafion of India by Bacchus, I ihall not 
in this place anticipate what is there, perhaps 
in a rooie connected manner, related, concern¬ 
ing the true origin and hiftory of that cele¬ 
brated perfonage. What thofe Brachmans re¬ 
lated to the Grecians concerning their venera¬ 
tion for Bacchus, a Grecian divinity, might 
be artfully intended to conciliate the regard 
or to avert the vengeance of their conquerors: 

no great ft refs can therefore be laid on in¬ 
formation 
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formation given under doubtful motives and 
propagated from a fufpicious quarter. But 
the declaration, that many cities in India were 
called after that name, ought to lead to feme 
difeovery in regard to the real character al¬ 
luded to under the name of Bacchus, or Dio- 
nyfos. It is in vain, however, that we feek 
for any name analogous to thefe words in the 
places mentioned in the Indian hi dory of this 
deity, if we except the two mftaners ipecified 
by Sir William Jones of Naifhada, or Nyfa, 
and Meru, the one a mountain and the other 
a city of northern India j but, if weeaftour 
eyes over the map of Hindoftin, or over 
Mr. Kennel s moft ufeful index to that map, 
ive may find the appellative of Ram blended 
with a very large proportion of the proper 
names of cities and places in India* either as 
an initial or as a termination. Two places, 
dift mg united by this name, near the fouthem 
extremity of the Malabar coail, which was 
the fccne of his mightieft achievements, when 
waging war with the giant Ravan, king of 
Lanca, have been already fpecified in a part 
of the Geographical Differtation* to which 
may be added Ramafferam, an ifland, fituated 
betw een Ceylone and the continent, celebrated 
for its pagoda ; and much corroborative evi¬ 
dence 
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(fence of 3 fimihr kind wm hereafter be ad* 
dticcd, which apparently efhblifhes, beyond a 
doubt, our petition that Bacchus and Ram 
were the fame perlbus, Not the leaft probable 
is a clrcumftancc which I have not yet feen 
noticed, that the very name of Sefeflris, the 
fuppofed Bacchus, who invaded India, was 
Ramefcs or Rameftcs. Indeed, if we allow the 
ftrong and reiterated affertlon of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, in his Chronology of ancient King¬ 
doms, that Bacchus was the Egyptian ife- 
fotfris, to be well founded, the matter is at 
once decided ; for, the more dlftingui tiled title 
by which that conqueror was denominated in 
the Egyptian records, and on ihc obeli Iks 
which Manctfio faw, was Ramsses or Ra- 
mestes. 

The whole relation of Diodorus, as well as 
the relations of moil of the ancient claftkal 
writers, only tend to throw over the early 
hiftory of India the veil of inextricable cou- 
fnfion. The readied way of folving the enig¬ 
ma is to fuppofe, that, what the Indians re¬ 
lated of their great hero and god Ram, the 
Greeks applied in their ufual way to their 
equally-venerated warrior and divinity, Jn 
facf. If wc examine with attention the peculiar 
religious ceremonies obferved by this won¬ 
derful 
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derful call, we fhall find them, like all thofc 
before recapitulated, ftrangely tinctured with 
Egyptian manners; and, if the difficulty is 
not allowed to be folved by the plan I have 
above Ikctched out, we mull wait for the full 
folution of the queition from our indefatigable 
countrymen, who are lb laudably bufied in 
exploring the monuments of antiquity in 
Alia, 

It is an invariable rule with the Brahmins 
to perforin their devotions three times every 
day; at fun-rife, at noon, and at iun-fet. 
This is a practice fo entirely conlbnant with 
what Plutarch relates concerning the Egyptian 
priefb, that 1 mult beexcufed for once more 
adverting to his Ifis and Oftris, efpscially as 
that writer adds Tome curious particulars re¬ 
lative to this triple adoration of the fun* or 
rather, as I conceive, of the Deity* who* our 
own Scriptures inform us* pofuii tabtrtiaculum 
ejm in file. The Egyptians then refemblcd 
the Brahmins, not only in offering facrifke 
and burning incenfe to the luit three times 
in the day, but, in thofe fatrificcs, they made 
ufe of fuch things as fuited belt with the na¬ 
ture of a worfhip involved in myftery, with 
their lpeculations m phyftcs, and with their 
notions of health and perfonal purification. 

Thus 
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Thus in the morning they threw into the 
Acred vafe of incenfe a quantity of resin, 
whofe fubtle and penetrative vapour at once 
rarefied and refined the air, enveloped with 
the fogs of the paft night, and cheered the 
fpirits funk down under opprefiion and lan¬ 
guor from the fame caufe. At noon, he tells 
us, they burned myrrh for incenfe, in order 
to diflipate the grofs exhalations drawn up 
from the humid foil of Egypt by the interne 
heat of a vertical fun. Myrrh, he adds, is 
in the ancient Egyptian dialed called bal, 
which means the dijjipatim of melancholy ; and 
that burning myrrh, according to phyficians, 
is the means of difperfing noxious vapours, 
and often even of curing peftilential dilcafes 
occafioned by them, as was evidenced at 
Athens in the plague. The incenfe offered at 
the evening-facrifice is compofed of no lefs 
than fix teen different ingredients ^ not, lays 
this writer, hecaufe the number of thofe in¬ 
gredients form the /quart of a fquare % and is 
the only number, which, having all its fides 
equal the one to the other, makes its peri¬ 
meter equal to its area$ hut on account of 
the rich aromatic nature of thole ingredients* 
The evening-incenfe, formed of this mixture, 
the natives thetnfelves called kufui. Now re- 

iinous 
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finous gums, aromatic woods, and confecrated 
grades of various kinds, are the ufual obla¬ 
tions in the Indian temples. Our bed: myrrh 
is known to come from the Balt Indies, and 
aloes is the favourite perfume of the inhabi¬ 
tants; but the richer and more extenfive coun¬ 
try of India producing a greater quantity of 
valuable drugs than Egypt, the altars of their 
gods are confequently covered with more 
abundant variety of precious offerings of this 
kind. It thall be our bufinefe to enumerate a 
few of them; and, in the firlt place, let us 
treat of the vegetable produftions ciiered up 
in focrifice, and the occafion of their being 
devoted to the Deity. 

Among the different forts of confecrated 
grades, fruits, and flowers, offered on the al¬ 
tars of India, may be numbered the grades 
called ctrs a and herbb by the Brahmins, 
both highly venerated for virtues which their 
fatred books deferibe;* the fruit of the mango, 
grains of gengely, the root and leaves of 
beetel, Indian fpikenard, flowers of faffron, 
the herb bilva, renowned in Hindo fables, 
and grains of all kinds, but particularly of 
rice in great abundance. Thefe vegetable pro¬ 
ductions form a fpecics of oblation the mo ft 

ancient 
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ancient and pure of all others. To offer to the 
Deity the firft-fruits of die tender herbage, 
ipringing up in die v-rnal feafon, and of the 
different kinds of grain and fruirs matured by 
a warm fun,. was the practice of mankind in 
the infancy of the world. The eadielt in- 
ilance of theie oblations on recurd is that of 
Cain, the ddelt fon of the firft great hufband- 
mau, who, doubtkfs, following paternal pi e- 
cedent, brought of the fruit of tint ground an 
offering to the Lord, and of Abel, who alfb, to 
the faered altar of God, brought of the frfilings 
/>f bis flock. The Jews, whole religious cuf- 
toms are, in many rdpeeb, fimilar to the 
Hindoos, in every age and period of their em¬ 
pire, inviolably con derated to heaven the firft- 
fruits of their oil? tbetr •wine, and their ‘wheat? 
and, by the divine inflitution, even 'uhatfoever 
opened the 'womb, 'whether of man or leaf, was 
faered to the Lord.* Such was the origin of 
oblations; they were the tribute of the human 
mind, overflowing with affection and grati¬ 
tude to the all-bounteous Father. 

There was, according to Porphyry,-] - a very 
curious and ancient festival, annually cele¬ 
brated at Athens to the honour of the sunt 

and 
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and uqoRSt which* in the fimplichy of the 
offerings, remarkably re fe mb led the piaftlce 
’f the firft ages. During; rhat fdtfval confe- 
crated grafs was carried about* in which the 
kernels of olives were wrapt up, together with 
figs, all kinds cf pdfe, oaken leaves with 
acorns, anti cakes competed of the meal of 
wheat ami barley, heaped up in a pyramidal 
form, atiufive to the fun-beams that ripened 
the grain, as well as to the fire in which they 
were finally con fumed. The fdlival was 
called front a general 

word, fays Archbilhup Potter on this feftlval, 
for all the fruits of the earth.* The Indians, 
whofe fyftem of theology, in many refpc&s, 
retains its primitive feature, although, in 
others, it has been deeply adulterated, have a 
variety of fefHvals fac red to Surya and his 
mythological progeny. There is one in par¬ 
ticular, alluded to before, called Surya Pooja, 
or worfhip of the fun, which falls on the 
ieventh day of the new moon in January; 
and, on which day, offerings of peculiar con- 
ice rated flowers are made to that deity .J* On 
the firft Thutfday in the month of Augufl 
Vol# V. K fails 
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falls the Pooja, or worlhip of Lachfmi, the 
goddefs of abundance, or Ceres of Hincfortan, 
whofc altars arc then decorated with oblations 
of faddy, the name given to rice in the hulk.* 
She has another grand feftival on getting in 
the harveft, when fhe is univcrfally adored 
with many folemn rites. Thclc fcftivaU I 
confider as of the moll ancient date of any 
esiftmg in India, fince the firft is a plain relic 
of the oldeft known fu perdition, and the 
others, probably, flourilhed ever fince nature 
was bountiful and man was grateful. The 
Grecian feftival s to the Sun and Ceres were 
probably in flit u ted from them ; and, hereafter, 
clofer com pari fen and investigation may, per¬ 
haps, (hew us, not only the Surya and 
Lnchfmi, but many other Indian feftivals, 
flouriQiiug in Greece, 

By degrees, the Indians, and mankind in 
general, advanced in the number and value of 
thiir oblations. From gralles, fruits, flowers, 
and grain, they proceeded to offer up rich 
aromatics i and, having experienced the pu¬ 
rifying and healing virtues of many coftfy 
drugs, they burnt myrrh, aloes, benzoin, 
camphire, and fandal-wood, in the ever- 
flaming vale of facrifkc. 

From 
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From thefe a^fiaera, according to Porphyry, 
the confer, or pan, in which the Greeks burn¬ 
ed incenfc, came ro be called BvjttitTyftor, and 
to perform facrifice was called <W, while the 
facrifices themfelves were denominated Surua. 
Hence the Latin word tb ers, frankincenfe, 
or, as it is fotnetimes ufed, incenie in general. 
There can be little doubt that the Indians, in 
burning thefe woods, were actuated by the 
fame motives which guided the Egyptian 
priefh; viz. to adminifter to health as well as 
religion, ftnee the numerous ablutions and 
purifications of the Hindoos demon (Irate, that, 
like thofc ■priefti, they thought the preserva¬ 
tion of health a branch of religious duty. 

But, to proceed in deferibing the progrefs 
of facrificial rites, at leaft fo far as India is 
concerned. They (bon contrived to extract 
from thefe precious woods a rich eflemial oil, 
with the purelt portion of which they pro¬ 
ceeded to anoint the idols they adored. Oil 
of gengdy, oil of cocoa-nut, oil of fhndal- 
wood, and orher expenfive oils, during the 
continuance of the Pooja, or public worfliip, 
with their rich ftreams perpetually bathe the 
filming countenance of the Indian deity, and 
the (tench, arifing from a hundred burning 
lamps, is, for a moment, vanquifhed by the 
K 2 more 
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more powerful effluvia of the m esqnifite 
odours. I have before had occalion to men¬ 
tion ihc very high antiquity of this cuftom in 
the Oriental world„ reaching up even to the 
time of the patriarch Jacob, v:bo paired oil 
tpen tbs flans which be Bad fet up fora pillar, 
calling that pillar Beth-cl. the houfe, or 
fhrinc, of God, From this conduit of the 
ptous patriarch, I contended, came the pagan 
practice of confederating certain facrcd dories 
called H&tylt, anointing them with odo¬ 
riferous oils, and venerating them as divine 
oracles, oracles into which the Deity had 
deigned to defeeud, drawn down by the 
energy of prayer and the force of magical in¬ 
cantations. 

The ardor of the devout Brahmin (fops not 
here. Inured from his youth to rigid tem¬ 
perance, and ttneonfeious to the guilty ban¬ 
quet of blood, he beholds with horror the 
iielh of flaughtered animals: he is principally 
cheriftied by the nutritious milk of the bene¬ 
volent animal whom he con fiders as the em¬ 
blem of the deity j and he feeds upon the pure 
honey elaborated by the induftrtous bee. His 
grateful heart, therefore, returns a tithe to 
heaven, and ample libations of milk and 
honey lave the fanftuary of his god. When 

that 
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that milk becomes butter, a portion is fet 
apart for the deity j but clarified, left, during 
the procefs, any impurities fhould have been 
blended with it. With this clarified butter, 
or ghee as the Indians term it, upon grand 
feftiymes. the holy flame of the altar is fed, 
and numerous lamps, kindled around, bljze 
forth with purer fplender and more vigorous 
energy* The two following paffitges in the 
Sacontala, quoted, I believe, before, will evince 
at once the ufe, and the antiquity of the ufc, 
of this ingredient in the Indian Sacrifices. 

“ My Tweet child, there has b.en a happy 
omen : the young Brahmin, who officiated in 
our morning-facrifice, though his light was 
impeded by clouds of fmoke, dropped the 
clarified butter into the very centre of the 
adorable flame.” — “ My heft beloved, come 
and walk with me round the facrificiat fire. 
May thtfe fires preferve theel fire?, which 
fpring to their appointed ft at ions on the holy 
hearth, and confume the con feerated wood, 
while the trefh blades of myfleriuus cufa- 
grafs lie fcatiered around them ! lac tame ntal 
tires, which deftroy firv with the riling fumes 
of clarified butter 1’ P. 47. 

It has already been observed, that one in- 
difpenfable ceremony in the Indian fooja is 
K 1 the 
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the ringing of a final! bell by the officiating 
Brahmin. We have alio feen, that the womn 
ef the idol, or dancing girls of the pagoda, 
have little golden hells fattened to their feet, 
the foft harmonious tinkling of which vi¬ 
brates in unifon with the exquiiite melody of 
their voices. 

The bell. In faft, feems to have been a 
facred utenfil of very ancient ufc in Alia. 
Golden bells formed a part of the ornaments 
of the pontifical robe of the Jewifh high* 
pneff, with which he inverted himfelf upon 
thofe grand and peculiar feftivals, when he 
entered into the fan&uary. That robe was 
very magnificent, it was ordained to be of 
fky-blue, and the border of it, at the bottom, 
was adorned with pomegranates and gold 
bells intermixed equally and at equal dis¬ 
tances. The ufe and intent of thefe bells are 
evident from the pafiage immediately follow¬ 
ing: And it flail he upon Aaron to minijltr, 
and his found flail he beard when he goitb in unto 
the holy plate before ice Lord , and when he 
totneth out, that be die net. Ezekiel, xxviii. 23# 
He was never to make his appearance before 
the rticchinah of glory without this richly- 
ornamented tunic, and he was forbidden to 
wear it except when engaged in the mod 

fblemn 
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fclcmn rites of Ins nuniftry. The found of 
the numerous bells* that covered the hem of 
his gar inentj' give notice to the affembted 
people that the moil awful ceremony of their 
religion had commenced. When arrayed in 
this garb, he bore into the fancluarjr the vcflel 
of inccnlc. It was the fignal to proftrate 
ihemfcbcs before the Deity, and to commence 
thofe fervent ejaculations which were to 
afeend with the rich column of that inccnfc to 
the throne of Heaven. 

Calmer has a curious article upon this fub- 
jeft of facrcd bells-* He tells us that the 
ancient kings of Perfia, who, in raci, united 
in their own per fans the regal and faccrdotal 
office, were accufioiucd to have the fringes oi 
their robes ado met! with pomegranates and 
golden bells: that the Arabian courtefans, 
like the Indian women, have little golden 
bells fattened round their legs, neck, and 
elbows, to the found of which they dance 
before the king; and that the Arabian prin- 
cefics wear golden rings on their fingers* to 
which Utrle bells are fufpended, as well as in 
the flowing frefles of their hail, that their 

flip trior rank may be known, and they them- 
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felvcs, in paffing, receive the homage due to 
their exalted llation. 

To return from this dlgrdlion to the 
founding of facred bells in the fervicc of the 
Indian deities, I am of opinion, that there is 
another reaibh for the invariable ufc of them 
in the Ceremonials uf the pagoda. It is con¬ 
nected with their notions of evil daemons, 
who are fuppofed to moled the devotee, in his 
religious exercifes, by ah timing frightful farm*, 
in order to inipire terror into his foul, and 
detach his thoughts from the dead 1 ; contem¬ 
plation of the benignant numen. *• Q king/’ 
exclaim the terrified Brahmins in the Sacan- 
tala, lf while we are beginning oureveniir T - 
lacnfke, the figures of blood-thirily demons, 
embrowned by clouds colkdted at the de¬ 
parture of cay, glide over the facred hearth, 
and fpread confternation around.” P. 205, 

The vibration of the facred bell, however, 
was ever heard with horror by the malign 
daemons, who fled at the found 1 while the air, 
fccmg put in motion by it, became purified of 
the intention which thetr prefence imparted. 
From Aha, it is probable, that the bell, with 
a thou land concomitant fu per Hit ions, was Im¬ 
ported into Europe, and mingled with the 
ntes of a purer religion. Every body knows 

its 
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its importance in the Roman Catholic wor- 
fliip : the ceremony of anathematizing with 
bell, hook, and burning taper; and the thril¬ 
ling found of the dreadful pajivg btlU which 
not only warns the devout Chriftbn to pray 
for the departing foul of his brother, and to 
prepare to meet his own doom, hut drives 
away, fahi the good Catholics of old time, 
thofe evil fpitits that hover round the bed of 
the dying man, eager to fetze their prey, or, 
at leaftj to moleft and terrrify the lout in its 
paflage into eternal reft* Hence, pofTibly, the 
great price paid for tolling the great bell, 
whofe awful and portentous voice tilled thofe 
perturbed fpirits with incrcafed afro nlfh mem: 
and direr difmay, driving them far beyond the 
parilh bounds into diftant charnel-vaults and 
other dreary fub terraneous cavities. This dc- 
reflation of the found of bells, fo natural to 
wicked demons that infeft the atrnbfphcrc, is 
pointedly ddcribed in the Golden Legend, by 
W, de Wordc: “ It is laid, the evill iptrjtes 
that ben tn the regyon of th'ayre doubte 
moche when they here the belles rongen ; and 
this is the caule why the belles ben rongeii 
whan it thondreth, and whan grete tempefte 
and outrages of wether happen, to the ertde 
that the tcinds and wyckcd ipirytcs iholtl be 
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abafbcd, and ftee, and ceafcof the mavyngof 
the tcmpefte,"* 

.Mr, Forbes, of Stan more-HiU, in his elegant 
mufeuin of Indian rarities, numbers two of 
the bells that have been ufed in devotion by 
tile Brahmins, They are gTeat cur rubrics, and 
one of them in particular appears to be of 
very high antiquity, in form very much re- 
fembUng the cup of the lotos, and the tone of 
it is uncommonly foft and melodious. 1 
could not avoid being deeply affected with 
the found of an inftrument which had been 
actually employed to kindle the flame of that 
fuperftirion, w hich i have attempted fo extern 
lively to unfold. My tranfported thoughts 
travelled back to the remote period when the 
Brahmin religion blazed forth in all its fplcn- 
dour in the caverns of Elephanta; I was* for 
a moment* entranced, and caught the ardor of 
enthufiafm. A tribe of venerable priefts, ar¬ 
rayed in Sowing ftoles, and decorated with 
high tiaras, fee med affem bled around me; the 
tnyftk fong of initiation vibrated in my ear; 
1 breathed an air fragrant with the riche it 
perfumes; and cQittemplated the deity in the 
fire that fvmbolized him. 

With 
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With refpeft to the conch, or shell, 
blown, during the Pool a, by the Brahmins, I 
have not obtained the fame advantage of per* 
tonally examining it as I was able to procure 
in the cafe of the Jacred bdi, and can only 
aflert, on the authority of a gentleman pro¬ 
foundly verted in rite Hindoo mythology, that 
this venerated fheli has, or ought to have, nine 
valves or foldings, tn memorial of Veelhnu’s 
nine paft incarnations. The facred inftru- 
merits of antiquity have nearly all of them a 
mythological allufiom The cymbals, whole 
e:-.quifite notes re founded (luring the cele¬ 
bration of the rites of the Grecian Rhea, were 
allegorical of the harmony that pervades uni¬ 
versal nature, that nature of which fhe herlelt 
was the perfonthcation. The fiilra of Ifis in 
Egypt, with their three crofs bars of gold, 
filver, or brafs, denoted the thru ekmmti of 
nature! to a race who conftdcred water only as 
the aerial dement condenfed, The violent 
agitation and rattling nolle of thefe bars, when 
the fillra were lliaken at her fdtjval, pointed 
out the concuflion of the primitive atoms, 
and the elementary conflict that prevailed at 
the birth of nature. The conch of India, in¬ 
dicative of the nine incarnations of Veefhnu, 
naturally brings to our recolle&ton the teftudo, 

or 
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or tort oi ft (hell, of which Mercury formed his 
famous lyre, whofe three (kings had a my¬ 
thological allufton fa the three feafons that 
compofed the Egyptian year, and were made 
of the finews of Tvphon, the evil genius, to 
Clew that out of ditcord true harmony ar’ifcs. 
This fhdl is always blown by the Brahmins 
in the fame manner as the wind-inftrumeats 
of the Jews; the Jkaph<ir t or trumpet, and the 
juhal, or ram's horn, during their religious 
ceremonies, were blown by the nriefts alone, 
When the walls of Jericho were miraculoufly 
overthrown, jtVtn friejts blowing Jeven trumpets 
cf rami herns were commanded to make the 
circuit of that devoted city, at the terrific blaft 
of which, on the feventh day, thofe walls weie 
levelled with the dull.* Tilde facred inflru¬ 
men ts were fuppofed to be defiled by the 
breath of the vulgar Hindoo and the im- 
purified Hebrew, The awful clangor an¬ 
nounced the deity's defeent to liis throne upon 
the flaming altar, the ear of devotion was 
penetrated by the found, and the eye of certify 
was rivet ted to the blaze. Even on the illu¬ 
mined fummit of Sinai, when the true God de- 
feended in all the m ajefty of his glory to pro- 
ntulge the law, the voice of the trumpet founded 
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long, and vex?.I fonder and kudr ; and, we are 
farther told, that, at the dreadful dsy of final 
judgement for that law infringed, tbt Lord 
bimft lf Jbail dtfeend fr&m beaven with a 
to ib tbt d ike of the arebangtf and with tbt 
TRUMP op GOD** 

It is not, however, only the conch-Ihell 
that is venerated by the Brahmins > there is a 
certain fhms of high mytlical virtue, and, 
for the fame reafon, con iterated to Veefhnu, 
called Safagram, in which the Hindoos imagine 
they dikover nine different fhades, emblema¬ 
tical of his nine incarnations. It is found in 
the river of Call, a branch of the Ganges, is 
very heavy, oval or circular in its form, and 
in colour it is famed mes black and fomerimes 
violet. Only a fmaU cavity appears on the 
outride, but within it is hollow, and almolt 
concave, being furnifhed in the interior coats 
above and below with fpiral lines, which ter¬ 
minate in a point towards the centre. The 
fupeniidous Brahmins fay, that they are 
formed by a fmatl worm, which, working Its 
way in tbs Hone, prepares in its bofom a 
habitation for Veefhnu. Some of them find 
in thele fpiral lines the figure of his chacra. 

Thcfe 
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it is necefliry that we fhould again revert to 
the rites of that goddefs; and that we deeper 
inveftigate her myfterics, which equally out¬ 
raged decency ‘and order* and which, uniting 
to, or rather congenial with* the bafe Ilam- 
monian idolatries* firit contaminated the purer 
patriarchal theology prevalent in Afia, 

One of the moft curious ami valuable tracis 
of a theological kind that have come down to 
us from the ancients is the famous treaiiie 
of Lucian de He a Syria. The genius of that 
writer could afFumc any form ; and if, in feme 
mltenees, he was the banitrtr of the pagan 
religion, he was, in others* the grave hijiorian 
of its moft ancient and venerable rites* In 
the treatife alluded to, there appears fo diffe¬ 
rent a {pint from that which animates his 
comic poetical effays, and there arc iuch evi¬ 
dent marks of credulous fiipcrftition, as to have 
induced fome modem writers of credit to fup- 
pofe him not to have been the author of it: a 
matter, however, which is too well attefled 
to admit of a ferious doubt. That treattfe is 
more peculiarly valuable became it contains 
an accurate detail of the l u perditions rites, 
celebrated in the moft ancient periods, and in 
the mod renowned, pagan temples* of the 
worlds l mean thofeof Aflyria, and the Venus 

Urania 
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Urania juft mentioned. To the fhort account 
given from Herodotus, in a former page, of 
the impure my ft tries of the worftiip of this 
Uranian Venus, in regard to their public 
proftitution, I might have added, that, 
in Syria, was to be found the genuine origin 
both of the Indian and Egyptian Phallic wor- 
fhip? for, according to this author, at the 
very entrance of this moft ancient fhrine, on 
each fide of the portal, were confpicuoufly 
placed two enormous ftoue pillars, the ufnal 
fymbols of that worfhip, on which an inicrip- 
tion informed the worfliippers, that Bacchus, 
the Indian Rima, who was the ion of Cufii, 
had confecraied thofe Phallic pillars to Juno; 
that is, I fuppofe, to Jur.o under-.the ufctul 
and important character of Lucina, iti which 
fhe prefided oven child-birth. The part of 
this tract to which I wifh, at prefent, to call 
the reader’s attention, is that in which Lucian 
acquaints us that the moft folemn feail ob- 
ferved hy the ancient Syrians was celebrated 
at the vernal equinox, and it was denominated 
the feast of ft re. It was holden at Hiera- 
polis, or the facred city ; and thither, not only 
the inhabitants of Syria, hut thofe of all the 
adjoining empires, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Ba¬ 
bylon, in crowds, re for ted, bearing with them 
Vol. V. L the 
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the idols worlhipped in their refpedKve coun¬ 
tries, probably in token of fubordination and 
refptcl to the fupetior Deity. At this fefti- 
vity, eveiy Bacchanalian extravagance was 
publicly allowed and encouraged; whole he¬ 
catombs of various animals were facri&eed, 
while the raoft precious gurus and the moil 
fragrant woods fed, day and night, the vafl 
column of flame that continually afeended 
from the altar. 

Every extreme of licentious mirth was then 
publicly allowed of, and even encouraged. 
The piiefts of the laicivious goddefs, whom, 
underflood in a mythological point of view, 
I cannot but confider as a perfonifi cation of 
Nature wantoning in her lovelieft prime, and 
arrayed in the beauty of the blooming lpring, 
were tranfported with a divine fury, and fome 
o»f them mutually fcourged and wounded each 
other: others loudly (mote the facrcd i nil ru¬ 
men ts of mufiC) and chanted forth prophetic 
hymns, accordant with their fonorous me¬ 
lody : but, what is remarkably Angular at a 
feflival that plainly alluded to r.uixre and the 
renovation of her powers, fome of thole un¬ 
manly piiefts, if Lucian may be credited, in¬ 
decently arrayed thcmfelves in female attire, 
iubmitting to the degradation of the emai- 

culating 
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colating knife, and facrificed to their pro- 
techefs, not the fymbolical, bat the teal. 
Phallus. # This practice can only be account¬ 
ed for, cither by that ancient maxim of fa. 
jierltition, that whatfoever is moil facredly 
precious to mankind Jhould be eonfecrated to 
the gods, and that we pleafs him heft when 
we make the moft coltly facrificcj by fup- 
pofing that, in the perpetration of an aft fo 
abhorrent from nature, they intended to give 
public proof of a vow of perpetual virginity; 
or on account of a particular mythological 
reafon which fhall immediately be explained, 
Thofe mythologies who confider the Syrian 
goddefs to be a perfomScat ion of the earth, as 
Cybde in Greece doubtlefs was, rather than 
of nature, infill that her eunuch-priefts allude 
to the barren ftate of that earth without culti¬ 
vation. When confidercd in this point of 
view, they rep relent the noife of her beaten 
cymbals, which denote the globe, as all olive 
to the uproar which the warring winds, waters, 
and fubterraneous fires, confined in its cavi¬ 
ties, occafion, and which, convulfing its inter¬ 
nal regions, produce earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions; and the rattling of her brazen 
JJtra they underftami as figurative of the 

L 2 tlaffiing 
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clafiling of the various mftrumcnis tifcd in 
husbandry, which were compofed of brafs be¬ 
fore iron was invented. It is indeed a prin¬ 
cipal object with Lucian in this treatifv to 
demenftrate that the Rhea of Greece was the 
Dca Syria of the Uabylomans - t and he is 
doubtlcfs right, fince the very fame (pecits of 
worfhip, and the ufe of the very fame inftru- 
ments, have immemorially prevailed in India, 
His hypothefis, if admitted, only exhibits ftiil 
mote glaring proof how umverfally through- 
«ii't the pagan world a fyftetn of grofs phyfies 
'tiled., and the earth was adored inftead of 
it Creator. 

I am ftil!, however, inclined to the opinion 
of other roythologifts who confider this cele¬ 
brated dejty in the moft extenfive view of her 
character, as universal nature herfelf, which 
indudes not only the earth, but the whole, 
circle of being* and though, when under¬ 
floor! in this point of view, the mutilation of 
her priefts may appear fa me what Angular, 
there was another cuftom praetifed in her 
temple very confonant to this cha rafter, the 
consideration of which brings us back to the 
dancing-girls of India, who, we obferved, arc 
public pro/iitutes t and are denominated women 
oj the idof. This cuftom, recorded with ex- 

p regions 
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preiltans of juft in dilation by Herodotus,* 
was, :hat all female volant^ of this deity, 
once at Iea(t in their lives, Lhould proftitute 
themklves to fome granger in the polluted 
porches of this temple. It .had, fays that 
hi dorian i for this infamous purpofe, a long 
range of galleries open on every fide, that the 
pafftng ft ranger might more freely view the 
affenibled fair, thus devoutly frail, and make 
his choice with un reft rained freedom. For 
the object of his choice he did net, like the 
proud iultan, throw- the handkerchief of love, 
but a piece of filver coin, into her lap, which 
the fevere laws of the country forbade her to 
refufe, as well as his embrace, however dif- 
gufting might be her lover. The wages of 
iniquity, thus menially obtained, were ac¬ 
counted baiy, and were devoted to increale the 
treat arcs of this temple. Eveiy female in 
that diftriet without exception, the noble as 
well as ignoble, the princefs and the peafant's 
wife, were alike obliged to go through this 
indifpenfible ceremony of initiation into the 
my ft erics of Mylitta, with this difference only, 
that women of diihnguifhed rank, with a nu¬ 
merous train of fervants attending at fomc 
little diftance, no doubt with the politic in- 

L g tent ion 
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tendon to overawe any intruder of mean pa¬ 
rentage from approaching the (Brine of 
princely beauty, took their Ration in covered 
chariots at the gate. Such were the rites of 
the Syrian goddefs ; and the reader, by com¬ 
paring the account with that of the Bayaderes 
in a preceding page, will find that the de¬ 
votees of India are by no means behind rhofe 
of Syria in the duty of facrificing at the thriue 
of nature, either at the vernal or autumnal 
equinox, 

Cybele then, the mother of the gods, that 
is, the fruitful parent of all the pagan theo- 
kgyt if Lucian may be credited, is no other 
than the Dea Syria, She is laid to have in¬ 
vented the tympanum, or fmall drum, which 
fhe conftamly carries in her hands, and Varro 
has told us, that, by that tympanum, the 
globe of the earth is defeated, of which IB? 
was thought to be the animating principle. 
If that aflertion be true, we cannot wonder at 
the con Rant life of it in the devotion of India, 
snd it L a ftrong additional proof from what 
central country' chat devotion originally came, 
as well as to whom it has immediate reference; 
whether fhe be, in faff, the Indian Lachfmi, 
Mie goddefs of abundance, or Bhavani, the 
fofter deity who preftdes over Jove and genera¬ 
tion. 
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tion. In the frantic dance before her altars, 
pipes, or flutes, alfo, and tabors, formed a 
part of the faered concert. In regard to the 
firtl of thefe ioftruments, I have only to re¬ 
mark, that, in molt of the engravings of 
Veefimu, in the form of Creeflina, that god is 
rep re fen ted playing to the enamoured Gopias, 
or milk-maids, of Mathura, on this melodious 
paftoral inftrument, a proof of the great anti¬ 
quity of its life in India, ami its invention is 
attributed to Hanumat, the Hindoo Pan, a 
famous general of the great Rama, who con¬ 
quered the world with an army of iatyrs. 
Now, Hanumat was the fon of Favan, the 
Indian god of the winds,* and fee ms to have 
been well calculated, from this mythological 
birth, to become die inventor of mufical 
modes and paftoral airs. The limilarity ot 
found between the names Pavan and Pan 
might incline us to believe they both mean 
the fame deity, that deity, qm primus (Pan) 
caiamos conju'tgere plursi iajliiuit. A figure ol 
the visa, or Indian guitar, engraved in the 
Afiatic Rciearchrt, with feme remarks upon 
its antiquity which accompany that engfaving, 
demonftrate how early and aliiduoufly the an¬ 
cient Indians cultivated nrufic : indeed, at the 

L 4 ancirnt 
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ancient period in which the Vedas were writ¬ 
ten, they mult have had confide table ikill in 
that fciencej For, like many parts of the Jewifh 
feriptures, they are written in a kind of metre, 
ai it meant to be lung, and accompanied with 
iuHruments ; and, when properly read, I un¬ 
derhand, they arc chanted after the fame 
manner as the Jewifh feriptures in the fyna- 
gogucs are chanted to ibis day. With refpedt 
to the tabor* the immemorial ufe of this in- 
flxumcnt in India is proved by the circum- 
fiance of two of the manfions of the moon in 
the Lunar Zodiac being dtfignated with this 
aftcrifm, and they are very properly ufed to 
mark the nightly ftages of that planetary 
deity, in whofe fdlivals of the Ktsur^ct, 
throughout every nation of the ancient world, 
the cheerful found of the t3bor gave energy 
and animation to the midnight dance. The 
facred dance itfelf, of ancient periods, muft 

now form the fubjecl of extenlive confidera- 
lion. 

Immoderate joy and pleafurc naturally (hew 
themfdves in the air and geflures of theperfon 
afFvCled by fuch fen fat ions. His eye glhlens, 
his cheek is flu died with criinfon, and his 
feet fpontaneoully bound in accordance with 
the iucreafed contra&jon and dilatation of 

his 
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his palpitating heart. When religious fervour 
adds its dim ulus to the excited paftions, the 
tranfport is greater, in proportion to the fub- 
limer nature of the objeflr, and the more 
animating profpccl which celeftiai hope and 
infp;ration unfold to the intellectual view. 

Superdition dill heightens every colour, 
dazzles us with a falfe glare, and inflames the 
ardour of zeal to mental intoxication and 
phrenzy. Of the truth of the firft afTertion in 
the common concerns of life, we meet with 
dally and ft liking proof. Of the fecund, we 
have a memorable indance in David’s laying 
by the majedy of the monarch, and dancing 
in holy triumph and ecftacy before the ark, 
leftored, after a long abfence, to del ponding 
Ifracl. Of the third, the rites of Mylitta at 
Babylon, the ravings of the furious prieftefa 
of Apollo at Delphi, and the Bacchic revels, 
are irrefragable tdf! monies. Befides thefe, 
however, there exifted in antiquity a folerem 
and meafured dance, more particularly infti- 
tuted by the adronomical prieds, which imi¬ 
tated the motion of the fun and planets in 
their refpe&ive orbits. This dance was divided 
into three parts, the firspht, the tinttflropbe t 
and that which w as called Jiatfonarv, 01 flow 
and fcarcely* perceptible motion before the 

altar. 
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altar. According to an ancient author* An~ 
tivai disrupt hades carminibus comprehends, 
dream arm etrum runtes, cambant: mjmpnmum 
ambitum, qam ingrediebaniur ex parte JextrJ, 
vscabanf: r ever font m aw cm fini/lrortbm 
fact am, complete prior* or be, amj-as^v appella- 
bant. Dein, in confptfdu durum folttt con- 
fiftere. cam id reiiqua confequtbantur, appellant es 
id Epedsn* In the ftrophe, they danced from 
the right hand to the left; by which motion, 
Pluurch is of opinion, they meant to indicate 
the apparent morion of the heavens, from cart 
to weft. In the antiftrophe, they moved from 
the left to the right* an allufion to the mo* 
tion of the planets, from weft toeaftj and, 
by the flow, or ftatiooary, motion before the 
altar, the permanent liability of the earth. 
It was in the l aft (it u at ion that the cW)|, or 
ode after the dance, was fung, I cannot, how¬ 
ever, help bung of opinion, that the ancients 
knew fomething more of the true fyftero of 
aftronomy than this, and that, by the flow, 
ft at; on ary, or hardly-perceptible, motion be¬ 
fore the altar, they intended to denote either 
the revolution of the earth upon its axis, or 
elfe the Joijlidal period - t for, it is fcarceiy pofli- 
ble they fhouM be acquainted with the revolu¬ 
tion 
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lion of the luiL (whofc motions* I believe, 
they meant principally to reprefent) upon it* 
own axis. 

From another curious treatifc of Lucian, 
exprellly written upon this fubjc£t of the an¬ 
cient dances, I have, in the preface to this 
work, mentioned his account of the circular 
dance, ufed by the Indians when they paid 
their adorations to the su«. 

The dance alluded to is undoubtedly that 
praffiltrd on the grand annual feflival, holden 
in India, in honour of Vcefhnii, in the form 
of Creejhna. It is called the Raas Jattra, 
literally the dance of ile circle and the fol¬ 
lowing account of it may be found in Mr. 
Holwell, on the Hindoo falls and fdlivals. 
Creeftma is the Indian Apollo* and the ex¬ 
ploits of this deity on the hallowed plains of 
Mathura will engrofs a very large portion of 
the ancient Indian hiftory. This fcaft, Mr. 
Holwell informs us* falls on the full moon in 
October, and is univerhilly obferved through¬ 
out Hindoftan; but in a molt extraordinary 
manner at Bindoobund, in commemoration 
of a miraculous event which is fabled to 
have happened in the neighbourhood of that 
place. A number of virgins having aflembicJ 
to celebrate in mirth and fport the dd’eent of 

Creefhna, 
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Creefhna, in the height of their joy, the god 
himfelf appeared among them, and proposed 
a da nee to the jocund fair. They objected 
the want of partners with whom to form tlut 
dance; but Crccihna obviated the objection, 
by dividing himfdf (his rays) into as many 
portions as there were virgins, and thus every 
nymph had a Credhna to attend her in the 
circular dance. Mr. Hoi .veil, the writer of 
this account, has iliuftratvd his narration by 
an engraving, and, whether by accident or 
dciign i cannot fay, but the number of the 
virgins thus engaged is exactly feoen, the 
number of the planets, while the radiant god 
himtelf ftands in an ealy, difengaged, altitude 
in the centre of the engraved table.* Thus 
early did the people of India know, and en¬ 
deavour to rcprefeiir, the harmonious dance 
of the planets; and, having intimated that 
dance, we cannot wonder at their attempting 
to imitate alfo, while it was performing, the 
imagined mu he of the Jpheres. 

Although neither mufical inftruments nor 
dancing are particularly ordained in the Le- 
vitical law to be employed by the Hebrews in 
religious worihip, there can be little doubt of 
both having been very anciently in ufe among 

them. 
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them* A veiy early inftance of it we find 
almost immediately after their exodus from 
Egypt; for* after Mofes and the child ten of 
Ifracl had finimed finging that fublime fong, 
which hecompofed upon the miraculous over¬ 
throw of Pharoah, we are told, that Miriam, 
the ~pr§pbeftis, the 0 rr of Aaron, took a TiM- 
BUEL in her bandadd ell fbi ifttnen went out 
after her teith timbrels and *joitb d*:;Ces * 
It is imj'Olf.ble to confuicr this band other wife 
than r.a a (acred chorus of dancing-women, 
differing only from the Indian women, hi 
being flrifHy and exenjptanly vimjous, with 
the prkftefs or propheufi at their head, the 
leader of that band, Their fong, indeed, was 
truly (acred, being in honour of the Omni¬ 
potent Jehovah himftlf; ft nee Miriam <tn - 
fleered tbem t fmg ye to tie Lord, for be bath 
triumphed glorhujly ; the horft and bis rider hath 
be thrown info the fa - J- And this, perhaps, 
was the fiilt confecratiou In the world of the 
me a hired ftep and the triumphant long to the 
true God. Too fwiftly, alas! and deeply 
were they diJhonoured j when, forgetting their 
true Deliverer, this infatuated progeny after¬ 
wards prollratsd themfelves, in idolatrous 
woilhip, before the golden calf, the fymbol of 

Ofiris, 
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Ofirisj and began to dance and ling around 
the altar of that bale Egyptian deity 1 In the 
fucceeding periods of their empire* during the 
national feSivities, we read of the hallowed 
dance to the found of facred mufic conftantly 
taking place. When the ark was brought 
back from Kirjath-Jarim to Jerufalem, the 
finger t went before, (“ conjutvdi pfallentibus,** 
reads the fEthiopic verfionj tie pieyeri c.i 
injlrumrnti followed after ^that is, with Reps 
modulated to the mufic of thole mftrumentsj; 
ammg them were the damfeh playing with tim~ 
hreh. Pfalm Ixviii, 25. David fee ms from 
his youth to have been devoted to mufic, and 
greatly multiplied the muficians and lingers 
employed in religious fervice. Moft of thofe 
beautiful and pathetic compoftrions, which 
we call the Pfalms, were the productions of 
that monarch's genius and piety united. The 
titles prefixed to them tfhew them to be ad- 
drefTed to the different presidents of the bands 
of muficians, to be fet to the different inftru- 
menta of which they refpedively had the 
charge; and thofe bands, we are told, amount* 
cd to twenty-four in number. When Solo* 
mon erefled his moft magnificent temple, the 
pomp and fplendour of the public worlhip at 
Jerufalem were vaftly increafed, and the mu- 
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fical eftablifbu’tems inltituted by David were 
considerably enlarged. There were, on the 
whole, no lefs than four-and-twenty theufand 
Levkes, who had osiices aliened them in that 
t'uperb temple. Four tbouJand of thefe were 
appointed to the function of public fingers, 
who, aiding with their numerous voices the 
loud jobal, or great Hebrew trumpet, and 
the iblemn fas or, or instrument of ten 
firings, contributed on gram! otcafions to 
fwell the pomp of the Hebrew devotion, and 
raile it to a point of exaltation and distinction 
among the nations, in fome degree corref- 
pondent to the i'uperior majefty and purity of 
the God they adored. Hence, when that tem¬ 
ple was deftroyed, and the jewirti nation 
carried away captive to Babylon, originated 
thole repeated taunts thrown out by their in- 
fulting victors. Sing us one of the fines of 
Zion! Plaint cxxxvii. 3. The defpondtng 
fons of Judah, however, are beautifully de¬ 
ft ri bed in the Pfalm juft cited, as having 
hung the negle&ed kinnor, or harp of Paid- 
tine, on the willows chat grow plentifully on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and as pathe¬ 
tically exclaiming, Ho-w can n c Jing the fang of 
febovab in the land of fir angers? Even when 
groaning tinder the chains of their captivity, 

they 
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they feem not to have entirely ncgle£led that 
fafcinatingfcience which David had fo zealoufly 
promoted among them, and Solomon had (o 
confidcrably improved ; for, in the lift which 
is given by Ezra of thofe who returned with 
him from Babylon, there are numbered tw> 
hundredfinging- men and finging ■ vwmen . Ezra ii, 
65, The principal difference between the 
Jewifli dancing-women, and thofe employed 
in the AiTyrian, Egyptian, and Indian, tem¬ 
ples, ton fills, as has been intimated before, in 
the immaculate and virgin purity of the for¬ 
mer, and the licentious, and even libidinous, 
character of the latter. That difference is to 
be explained by an inveiligation into the na¬ 
ture and attributes of the deities refpetlively 
adored in thofe countries. The gods of the 
latter were grafs phyftcal deities, nature and 
its various powers perfonified. The fublime 
objedft of the adoration of the Hebrew's was 
the God of nature himself. 

The account which a recent traveller, M. 
Savary, gives of the prelent Almai, or dan¬ 
cing-girls of Egypt, is very, curious, and 
highly defending attention, becaufe in manners 
and habits they exadlly correfpond with thofe 
of India. It is in the fourteenth letter of 
his firft volume on Egypt, and I (hall trouble 

the 
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the reader with a pretty con fitter able extract 
from it, 

*« The Almai," fays M. Savary, “ form a 
dais very famous in this country; to be ad¬ 
mitted into which, it is nsceflary to poflefs 
beauty, a fine voice, eloquence, and to be able to 
com pole and fing extempore verfes adapted to 
the occafion. The Almai know all new longs 
by rote, their memory is itored with the bell 
funeral and Jove longs, they arc prdfcnt at all 
feltivals, and are the chief ornament of ban¬ 
quets. They place them in a rat fed orchcflra, 
or pulpit, where they fing during the fcaft: 
after which they defeetid, and form dances 
which no way refemblc ours: they arc pan¬ 
tomimes that reprefent the common incidents 
of lift: love is their ufual fubject. The fup- 
pIcruTs of tbefe dancers* bodies is inconceiva¬ 
ble, and the flexibility of their features, which 
take miprdlions charafterilHc of the parts 
they play at will, aftonilhing. The indecency, 
however, of their attitude is often exceffivc; 
each look, each gefture, fpeaks, and in a man¬ 
ner lb forcible as not poffibly to be mi funder- 
flood. They throw a fide modefly with their 
veils. When they begin to dance, a long and 
very light filk robs floats on the ground, ne¬ 
gligently girded by a lafh j long black hair 
Vol. V. M perfumed. 
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perfumed, and in treties defends over their 
fhoulders j the fhift, tranfparent as gauze, 
fearedy conceals the ikin. As the a&ion pro¬ 
ceeds, the various forms and contours the 
body can arTurne feem pr ogre dive ; the found 
of the flute, the caftanets, the tambour dc 
bafque, and cymbals, regulate, increafc, or 
ilacken, their ifeps. Words, adapted to fuch 
like feenes, inflame them more, till they appear 
mtoaicated, and become frantic Bacchantes. 
Forgetting all referve, they then wholly aban¬ 
don the mfe Ives to the diJorder of their fenfes, 
while an indelicate people, who with nothing 
Jhould be left to the imagination, redouble 
their applaufe. 

M Thefe Almai are admitted into all ha rams ; 
they teach the women the new airs, recount 
amorous tales, and recite poems, in their pre¬ 
fence, which are interesting, by [King pictures 
of their own manners. They teach them the 
myfteries of their art, and inftmft them in 
faicivious dances. The minds of thefe women 
are cultivated, their conversation agreeable j. 
they fpeak their language with purity, and, 
habitually addicting themfelvcs to poetry, learn 
the mod winning and ibnoroas modes of cx- 
preflion. Their recital is very graceful; when 
they fing, nature is their only guide; fume of 

the 
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the airs 1 have heard from them were gay, 
and in a light and lively meafure, like fome of 
our$i but their excellence is moil feen in the 
pathetic. When they rchearfe a moat, in the 
manner of the ancient tragic ballad, by dwell¬ 
ing upon affe&ing and plaintive tones, they 
infpire melancholy, which infenfibly augments 
till it melts in tears. The very Turks, enemies 
as they are to the arts, the Turks themfelves* 
pafs whole nights in liftening to them. Tv^o 
people fing together fometimes, but, like 
their orchcftra, they are always in uni ton ; 
accompaniments in mufic are only for en¬ 
lightened nations; who, white melody charms 
the ear, with to have the mind employed by a 
juft and inventive modulation. Nations, on 
the contrary, whofe feelings are oftener ap¬ 
pealed to than their mdcrftanding, little ca¬ 
pable of catching the fleeting beauties of har¬ 
mony, delight in thofe funpte founds which 
immediately attack the heart, without calling 
in the aid of reflection to increafe fenubi¬ 
lity/ 1 

The Israelites, to whom Egyptian manners/ 
by their long dwelling in Egypt, were become 
natural, alfo had their Almai. At Jerufaiem, as 
at Cairo, women were taught to move in graceful 
meafure. St, Mark relates a fact which proves 
M 2 the 
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the power of the Oriental dance over the heart 
of man. 

Am when a convent-nt diiy was come, that 
Herod, on his birth-day triad a [upper to bis lords, 
high captains, a mi cb ./ ejlatei f G dilee % 

And whirl the daughter f the /did Heredias 
came in, and daisend, and pleafed Herod, and 
them that fat with him, tbs Ling [aid unto the 
damjei. Aft oj me wbatfoever thou wilt, and 1 
will 1 give it thee. 

And he /ware unto her , Whatftver tbcu 
jhah ajk of me, 1 will give it thee, unto the half 
of my kingdom. 

And /he went forth, and /aid unto her 
mother , What Jhail l aft / andfe fail. The bead 
of John the Baptift. 

A ad /he came in freight way with bade unto 
the it fig, and tfked, faying, l will that thou give 
me by and by the head of John the Bapti/l, 

And immediately the king ftnt an execu¬ 
tioner, end commanded his Lead to be brought-, 
and he went and beheaded him in the prifn. 

It may, I think, be depended upon, that 
the ancestors of thde Almai had their parts 
aHigntd them in the ancient religious fcftivals , 
of Egypt j the flutes, the tambours, and the 
cymbals, were the very inilruments ufed in 
the rites of Iffo. When thole rites were im¬ 
ported 
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ported into Greece, and Ceres ufurped the 
honours of Ifis, the Greeks carried the (acred 
as well as the facial dance to the highdl point 
of attainable perfedion. Th y made life of 
the varied dance, not only to animate devotion, 
biit to excite valour and terrify guilt. The 
Pyrrhic dance of the Spartans was performed 
by youths aimed cap-a-pie, who brandiihed 
c" art their fwortls and darted their javelins to 
the found of martial mufic. It is unncccdary, 
in this place, to enter into any particular ac¬ 
count of the frantic revels of the Bacchantes* 
during the dance facred to their feffive deity j 
when his votaries of both ieses rcfigned them- 
felves to boundlefs licentfaufncfs*, when, wildly 
tofling about their ttyrfi, with their hair 
difhevdled and furious geftieularion, they 
mfhed* by torch-light, through the id reefs, 
committing every fpecies of mirthful extrava¬ 
gance, and making the capital of Greece re- 
lbund with thuntkring acclamations of Eoj** 
Bxkx* ! The dance of the Enmenidcs, or 
juries, on the tt.ige of Athens, was not Ids 
frantic, but imprdFcd a different lcntimem, 
that of in elidible terror. The minds i the 
aftoniflied fpedators were agitated with a 
dreadful alternation of paflion, rage, angui/h, 
and diftnay. The valiant veteran* who bad a 
M 3 tboufand 
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thou/and times braved death in the field of 
battle, trembled while it was performing, A 
great part of the feared multitude rufhed with 
precipitation from the theatre } and outcries 
of horror were heard on every fide. The re¬ 
maining audience, who bad courage to wi to cl's 
the exhibition, appalled at the feenes which 
were afhng, imagined they faw in earned 
thole terrific deities, the mtnifters of eternal 
juftice, armed with the vengeance of heaven, 
and commiffioned to purftie and punifli crimes 


upon earth. 


1 have already, with as much delicacy as 
was confident with perfpicuity, informed the 
reader that Secva is fometimes reprefented by 
em lIHi that exprefs, in that mythological 
deny thft union of the two fexes, in which 
cn e c may be called or male and 

female j an idea which, it has before been 
obierved, is not peculiar to India, but runs 
1 r ? U 2 h aU the writers of antiquity, 
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by no means 
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"the cafe. In this his genial character, Parvati, 
another term for BhavailL and Durga, is al¬ 
lotted him for a con fort, or, rather, is only 
one part of himfelf. Under thefe two forms, 
fay* M, Sonncrat, he is adored by the name 
of Parachtven and Paralati. In fame temples, 
thole two figures are fc par ate j but, in others, 
they are joined together, and compote one 
figure, half man ami half woman. The prin¬ 
cipal temple of Seeva, under this combined 
image, b at Tirounomaiey. 

In forming thefe conceptions, and in com¬ 
bining thefe images, I am ready to admit that 
mythology has had confiderable influence ; 
yet, am I not without ftrong fnfpicion, that 
the whole of this androgynous fyftem b 
founded upon fome mistaken tradition, fimihr 
to that occuring in the writings of fome rab¬ 
binical dolors, and founded on a falfe inter¬ 
pretation of a verfe in Genefis, that God, at 
the beginning, created man of both fexes; 
male and femaU created be item* So far diftant 
are the zealous adorers of Seeva, in this ca¬ 
pacity, from being of a licentious charafler, 
that none of his votaries are doomed to a 
more rigid purity than thefe: they hare all 
the frozen chaftity of Atys, the w til-beloved 
of Cybele, with this difference, that they retain 

M 4 the 
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the ability, which Atys wanted, of violating 1 
the vow of perpti ial virginity, la fact, by 
the force of feveru penances and habitual ab- 
flinence, fotne of them entirely vanquiih the 
ebullition of natural defire; while others, by 
deadly ftupefying drugs, lock up all die fprings 
of genial paffion, and arc ab for bed in holy 
infeniibiliiy. The nixeflity for their arriving 
at this (late of invincible apathy mult be 
evident to thole who confidcr the danger of 
thefe devotees, who appear conftantly in pub¬ 
lic without the final left covering, and in whom 
the kaft apparent deviation from their pro- 
feffion of entire abftraiftion in fpiritual ob¬ 
jects would be con fide red as an unpardonable 
crime j a crime for which they would be in¬ 
fallibly ftoned to death by the enraged popu¬ 
lace, Thefe people bear the difgufting, but 
too-eipreflive, fymbol of their god around their 
neck, or fattened to their arts; and they rub 
the forehead, breaft, and ftioulders, with albes 
of cow-dung. They ufe cow-dung, I pre¬ 
fume, beeatife it is the medium by which the 
barren foil is rendered prolific, and therefore 
reminds them ot the famous Indian doctrine 
of corruption and rc-prodii&ion. They ufc 
it burnt to allies, becaufe fire is another em¬ 
blem of Setva, as a deftroyer, and it is fire 

that 
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that will finally reduce to allies 11 the cloud- 
Capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, the folemn 
temples, the great globe itfdf, and all which 
it inherit." it is very remarkable that the 
AfTyrian Venus, according to Lucian, had 
alfo offerings of dung placed upon her altars. 
This cuftoivi could only originate in the G alii, 
her priefts, confide ring her in the light of 
the great productive piincipie in nature per- 
fonifted, and connecting with that idea the 
maxim of the Brahmins, that the apparent, 
tkftruction of an object u only the re-pro* 
dtuftion of it in anothej form. 

Such, furveyed in its general feature, is the 
vaf>, the complicated, fvftem of Indian, or 
rather of Ahatic, fuperftitian. If fome parts 
of the Brahmin ritual appear to have been 
blended with tbofe adopted by the Jews, the 
di ffi culty can only be folved by one or other 
of the following fuppofilions i either that, in 
the grand primeval theology of the venerable 
patriarchs, there were certain myfterious dies 
and hallowed Symbols uruverfally prevalent, 
the ufe of which has de fee ruled to their polle- 
rity, fettled in the various regions of Alia, 
and retained among others by the progeny of 
the faithful Abraham $ or elfe, that the fu- 
preme Deity, in condefcenfum to the weakneb 

of 
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of the Jews, and the predile&ion which they 
had unhappily formed in Egypt for the 
religious habits and ritual of that country, 
thought proper to indulge his favoured race 
in the adoption of a few of the moil innocent 
of the Gentiles ceremonies. The former of 
thefe fuppofitions is by far the moft agreeable 
to the hypothefis on which this book proceeds, 
and is by far the mod contbnant to the jealous 
honour of the God of Ifrad. After all, we 
mud own, with Calmet, that the temple of 
the great Jehovah had many decorations fimi- 
hr to thofe in the hallowed temples of Afia. 
He was ferved there, fays the laft-cited author, 
with all the pomp and fplendor of an Eaftcrn 
monarch. He had his table, his perfumes, 
his throne, his bed-chamber, his officers, his 
finging-men, and his finging-worncn. * 

* Sic Culmct’i Critical Diflmsiiooi on tht Hcbnnr Mufic, 
P* 4 ?* Qjuno, 1747, 
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CHAPTER 1IL 

fie general Dtftripthn the Author enters on 
minuter Details relative to the Indian Pooj a* 
or Sacrifice* — A concife Chapter on the Sub- 
}-£l jrom Sonnerat. — ExtraBs from the 
Ayein Aid cry, — Commutation! of gold and 
fther XJtmfth allowed in/lead of fanguinary 
Sacrifices of Men nnd Beafis, — Thtsft Sacri¬ 
fices t however, fill in a Degree prevail, which 
introduces the Suit ) eft of the Penances of the 
Hindoos. — fhe excruciating Severities fub- 
rmttedu in the Courfeof the Char-* Asher cm, 
or Four Degrees of Probation, during Initia¬ 
tion into the Indian MjJleries , detailed and 
compared with thofe undergone in the MjJleries 
of Mitbra in Perfia and at Elcujss. 

T HE general view, prcvioufly exhibited, 
of the rites pracH fed in the Indian 
temples will prove a proper introduction to 
the peculiar ceremonies of the fmalkr diftinct 
Poojas, which are numerous and varied ac¬ 
cording to the character and attributes of the 
Deity adored, Sonnerat has given an entire 

but 
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but concife chapter, in which the principal of 
theft? ceremonies are enumerated and ddenbed, 
As that author is not in the hands of every 
body, and was an c c wjtnds to the kencs 
which he relates, I ihali pm lent my readers 
With it entire at it hands in the Calcutta 
edition cf hts voyage, without prefuming to 
make any other attention in it than the ec- 
cafsonal one of a proper name, to render it 
more cotifon&nt to my own ojthography, in 
which, throughout this work, I have en¬ 
deavoured, as clotty as potTible, to follow 
Mr. Wilkins. 


Of the different Ceremonies uses in 
the Indian Poo j as. 

** Under the name of Foqja," fays M, $on- 
nerat, *' all the ceremonies, which the different 
deities daily exaft, are comprehended. They 
eon fid in bathing the god with water and 
milk, anointing him with butter and odori¬ 
ferous oils, coveting him with rich clothes, 
and loading him with jewels, which they 
change every day, as well as the other orna¬ 
ments, when the pagoda is opulent. They 
alfb prefent him with lamps, where butter is 

ufed 
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ufcd indeed of oil; and throw to him Sowers » 

of a Portion Ira' fort. Which are confecrated to 
him feparafcty, one after another : the num¬ 
ber they throw is fixed in their facred books. 

During the whole time of the reremenv, the 
dancers move in toeaihred ileps before his 
Sat Lie ;o the found of hftraments. A part 
of the Brahmins; with thourks of white Hair, 
or peacock** feathers, keep off the infe&s, while 
the reft at e employed in presenting him the 
offerings j for, the Indians never come empty- 
handed to the temple. They bring, aMitm, 
rice, camp hire, butter, flowers, and fruit. 

When they have none of thefe, the Brahmins 
give them flowers, of which they have always 
bifleets ready ; and, after they have received 
payment, they offer them to the god in the 
name of the worshippers. It belongs to the 
Brahmins alone to make the Pooji in particu¬ 
lar houfes, becaufe the divinity muff be pre^ 
fent, and they alone have the right of making 
him tie fee nd on the earth. On certain fcili- 
vals of the year, all the lndi ms are obliged to 
perform this ceremony, which confifb in ma¬ 
king offerings and a faciifice to the god, For 
this purpofe the Brahmin prepares a place 
which is purified with dried cow-dung, with 
which the pavement is plaftercd; and the room 
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is Sprinkled with the urine of the feme animal. 
A vafe full of water, covered, is placed in the 
middle of the room, round which they light 
lamps filled with butter. When every thing 
is ready, tlic Brahmin, fitting on the ground 
with his head uncovered, recites prayers, and 
from time to time flings flowers and rice 
upon the vafe: when the invocations are 
fintfhed, the god fhould be found in the vafe. 
They then make him offerings in which they 
arc intcrefted; for, they prelent him with that 
which they defire the year may return to them 
a hundred-fold, fuch as fruits, rice, and 
beete], but no money* The Brahmin after¬ 
wards makes the fecrifice, which confifis in 
burning fevcral pieces of wood before the vafe, 
which he only has the right to throw into the 
fire, one after another, and at thole moments 
which are engaged during the prater he re¬ 
cites. After this ceremony, the Brahmin takes 
his leave of the deity with another prayer. 

OF DIBAR ADANE. 

The Dibaradane, or offering of fire, is alfo 
a daily ceremony in honour of the g ds, and 
makes part of the Pooja. The lutnmn who 

officiates 
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officiates holds, in one hand, a fmall bell, which 
he founds j and, in the other, a copper lamp 
full of butter i he makes it pals and re pals 
round the flattie of tire god he worihips. 
During this time, the Bayaderes dance and 
iing his praifes; after which, the afli Hants in 
contemplation, with hands joined, addrefs 
their vows to the idol. The Brahmin then 
breaks the garland with which the idol is 
adorned, di(Tributes the fragments to the peo¬ 
ple, and receives from them the offerings they 
have brought to the divinity. 


OF T//£ ABICHEGAM. 

The Abichegam makes a part of the Pooja: 
This ceremony confifb in pouring milk on the 
Lingam. This liquor is afterwards kept with 
great care, and fomc drops are given to dying 
people, that they may merit the delights of 
the Calailfon, We find traces of the Abiche- 
gam in the earliefi antiquity. The primitive 
race of men had a kind of facrifice called 
Libation, which was made in pouring out 
feme liquor, but efpecialfy oil, in honour of 
the divinity, It was alio ordained in the writ, 
ten law. 

The 
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The Indians have prefervetl this cuftom, 
not only in refpcfit to the Lingacn, but alfo in 
honour of their other deities* They actually 
offer them libations, walk then* with cocoa- 
nut-oil, melted butter, or water of the Ganges. 
They always rub them with oil or butter when 
they addrefs prayers or prefent ofFcungs to 
them; lb that all their idols are black, fmoked, 
plaftered, and foiled with a fetid greafe. 

Of S A N D 1 V A N E, 

The Sandivane is a ceremony which the 
Brahmins alone make daily to the gods in 
general; and, in the morning, particularly, to 
Brahma, as the author of their origin. At 
fun-rife, they go and take water out of a 
tank, with the hollow of their hand, which 
they throw fame times before and (brae times 
behind and over rhtir fhoulJtrs, in¬ 

voking Brahma, and pronouncing his praties ; 
by which they are purified and made worthy 
of his favours, They afterwards throw water 
to the fun, to teftify their thanks and their 
rcfpedl, that he has had the goodnefs to ap¬ 
pear and chafe away the fhades of dai knefs : 
they then finjfli, purifying themfclves by 

bathing. 
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bathing. This kind of worfhip was eftabl: fil¬ 
ed, in honour of the great Creator of all 
things, by the firft race of mortals, and the 
Indians have always inviolably adhered to 
it.* 


OF DARFENON, 

The Darpenon is informed in honour of 
the dead. The Indians, after having purified 
themfeives by bathing, lit down before a 
Brahmin, who recites prayers: when the 
Brahmin has fi milled praying, he pours water, 
with a fmall copper vafe called chtmbou, into 
one of their hands, which they prefent to him 
open and leaning towards him; he then 
throiys, on the fame hand, leaves of the plant 
herbe and grains of gengely, naming the 
per fa ns for whom he prays, Thefe prayers 
are made to Dew tabs, who are protestors of 
the dead. 

Vql. N OF 

* The andeat firicfls of Egypt is like manner pimped them*- 
felvej. by bathing in the morning* and plunging into the iatred 
wabera of the Nile * a i orlbip they might have received from 
the Induct* 
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OF NAGAPQOJ A. 

The term Nagapooja fignifies w or/hip of 
the fnake: women are commonly charged 
with this ceremony. On certain days of the 
year, when they choofe to perform it, they go 
to the banks of tftofe tanks where the Arichi 
and Margofier grow: they place under the/c 
trees a /lone figure, reprefenting 1 a Lingam 
between two fnakes t they bathe themfdves, 
and, after ablution, they wafli the Lingam, 
and burn before it Ibme pieces of wood parti¬ 
cularly ailignd for this facrifice, throw flow¬ 
ers upon it, and a/k oL it riches, a numerous 
poflcrity, and a long life to their hu/bands. 
It is fatd, in the Saftras, that, when the cere¬ 
mony of jN agapooja is made according to the 
form preicribed, what is a iked is always ob¬ 
tained,* When they have fini/hed their 
prayers, they leave the /tone on the place, 
never carrying it back to the houfc; it /erves 
for the fame ufe to all women who find it. 
If there is neither Arichi or Margo/Ier on the 
bank of the rank, they carry a branch of each 

of 
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of thefc trees, which they plant for the cere¬ 
mony on each fide of the Lingam, and make 
A canopy over it. The Indians look upon the 
Arichi as the male, and the Margofier as the 
female j though thefc trees are of a very dif¬ 
ferent fpecies from each other.'** 

This account of M. Sonnerat, however ac¬ 
curate, is by no means fufficiently comprchcn- 
five. The general Poo]a is flill more minutely 
defer! bed, with alt the accompanying rircum- 
ifaticcs, in the Ayeen Akbery, and in the fol¬ 
lowing terms, which too forcibly demon fixate 
how abjeti a Have to fuperdition is the Brah¬ 
min devotee. 

Since the Hindoos admit, obferves the mi- 
nifter of Akber, that the Alnvghty cccafionally 
afTumes an elementary form without defiling 
his holinefs, they make various idols, in gold 
and other metal, which ferve to aflift th-ir 
imaginations while they offer up their prayers 
to the invififale Deity : this they call Pooja, 
and divide it into fixteen ceremonies. After 
the devotee has performed his ufual and in- 
difpenlable ablutions with the Siudehya and 
Howrri, he fits down, looking towards the tafi 
or the north, with his legs drawn up in front; 
then, taking in his hand a little water and 

N 2 rice, 

* Soaucni’i Vbytgti, vdt.h p. 1G3. Cafcsa edit. 
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fire* he fprinkles the idol, and conceives this 
act to be a proper preface to the commence¬ 
ment of his adoration. Next follows the Kuljh 
Pcoja t in which he worlhips the idol's flaggon. 
Then (Weeds the Cbankb Pay a, or the wor¬ 
ship of the conch* fbelL Lad: in order is per¬ 
formed the Gbunta Pooja t which con fids in 
pladering the bell with a/hes of feudal-wood. 
When he has finifhed thefe Foojas, he throws 
down a little rice, and wi flies that his God 
may be manifefted. Thefe various duties are 
all comprized in the firft of the fixtecn cere¬ 
monies. In the fccoiid, he prepares and places 
a table of metal, either gold, filver, or copper* 
as a feat or throne for the Deity. In the 
third, he throws water into a vdTd to wadi 
his footdeps j for, in Hindoftan, it is the 
cuftom, that, when a fuperior enters the houfe 
of an inferior, he wadies his feet. In the 
fourth, he fprinkles water thrice, to reprefent 
the idol rincing his mouth, fince it is alfo the 
cudom for an inferior to bring to a fuperior 
water to rince his mouth with before meals. 
In the fifth, feudal, flowers, beet el, and rice, 
arc offered to the idol. In the fixth, the 
idol and his throne are carried to another 
fpot: then the wordiipper takes in his right 
hand a white condi-fhdl full of water, which 

he 
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he throws over the idol, and with hia left 
hand rings the bell, In the fcventh, he wipes 
the idol dry with a cloth, replaces it upon 
its throne, and adorns it with veftments of 
fi !k or gold fluff. In the eighth, he puts the 
zcnnar upon the idol. In the ninth, he mates 
the tiluk upon the idol in twelve places. In 
the tenth, he throws over the idol flowers or 
green leaves. In the eleventh, he fumigates 
it with perfumes. In the twelfth, he lights a 
lamp with ghee. In the thirteenth, he places 
before the idol trays of food, according to his 
ability, which are distributed amongfl the 
by-danders as the holy relics of the idol's 
banquet. In the fourteenth, he flretches him- 
felf at full length with his face towards the 
ground, and difpofes his body in fach a 
manner as that his eight members touch the 
ground, namely, the two knees, two hands, 
forehead, nofe, and cheeks, and this they call 
jhajhtang : thefe kinds of proflration are alfo 
performed to great men in Hindoftan, In 
the fifteenth, he makes a circuit around the 
idol feveral times. In the fixteenth, he Hands 
in the poiture of a Have, with hia hands up¬ 
lifted, and aiks permifUon to depart.—There 
are particular prayers and many different ways 
ufed in performing thefe fixteen ceremonies. 

N 3 Some 
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Some believe, that only from the ninth to 
the thirreentJi are indlfpenfable duties. Ex¬ 
cept a Saniafli and a Sooder, all other Hindoos 
arc hound to perform this tedious Pooja thrice 
every day, 

Jkfides theft daily offerings of rice, fruits, 
and ghee, the Hindoos have their grand na¬ 
tional faerifices, not very diffimilar from that 
of the fcape-goat among the Hebrews. The 
reader wild find an account of one of thefe 
ftcrifices extracted from a Sanfcrect book, ami 
injerted in the Preface to Mr* HaJbed's Code, 
It is called performing thejucG, literally tbe 
facrifice ; and, though that of the living horfe 
and bull, as well as the more impious oblation 
of human beings, fo extenfivcly detailed to¬ 
wards the commencement of this theological 
Dilfirrtation, are no longer fuffered in Hin- 
doftan, yet have the Brahmins instituted an 
ingenious fubfiitute, which, without Raining 
the altar with blood, once fwcllcd with rx- 
haufilefs treafures the coffers of the pagoda* 
If the expiatory jacrifice zf a man for fame 
atrocious crime be no longer demanded by the 
gods, tire weight cf a man in gold and jewels 
is the only compcnfation that can be admitted 
in lieu of the original. If the milk-white 
fieed no longer pour his noble blood on the 

altar 
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altar of the fun, the radiant deity may yet be 
appeafed with a golden horfe. If the immo¬ 
lated bull no longer fmoke upon the facred 
coals of that altar, and feed at once the ra¬ 
venous idol and his glutton prjells, a thou fa nd 
cows, with the points of their horns plated 
with gold and their hoofs ftiad with ftlvcr, 
will fuffice to avert the dreaded calamity 
w hich the living faerifice was intended to de¬ 
precate. This hind of jugg is called dan, or 
the giving away of alms to the needy * and of 
this dan, or pious donation, there are fixteen 
kinds enumerated in a fefrion of tbe Ayeen 
Akbery, a feftion which cannot be omitted 
bccauic it is one of the mod curious in the 
whole book. The iramenfe value of thefe 
oblations, which hillury informs us were in 
ancient times finally and frequently bellow¬ 
ed on the Brahmins, dcmonftraies, as I before 
had occaiion to remark, that Ilitidoilan mull, 
before the invafion of the Mahommedan 
plunderers, have been far more abundant in 
bullion and jewels than it has bten at any 
period ftnee that invafion. 
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The Pooja called Dan, or nous pro¬ 
pitiatory Donations. 

There tire various methods of performing 
dan, or pacificatory oblations of bullion and 
jewels, i. The devotee weighs himfelf again ft 
gold, filver, and other valuables, and prefen ts 
the amount to the Brahmins as an oblation to 
the gods, 2. An image of Brahma is made 
with four faces, in each of which are two 
eyes, two ears, two nofes, and two mouths; 
it has four hands, and the parts of the body 
like an ordinary man. It is of gold and ought 
to weigh not lefs than thirty-three tclahs* 
and four mafhahs, not more than 3410 to- 
lahs. The height mull be ftventy-two fingers, 
the breadth forty-eight fingers: this is adorn¬ 
ed with jewels, and, after the performance of 
certain ceremonies, given away in alms. 3. 

1S made of gold, divided in two parts 
which join together fo as to make a perfedt 
oval: it muft not be fmaller in breadth and 
height than twelve fingers, nor larger than a 

hundred 

* Th ! ^ wc arC informed by Taw-mist, i mcnfiint b 
pi M jewelI. [. a weight pfculiiriy jpprapruted, throughout 
ugu ^ rt, to thoJc predoai commodldcs, indj *t- 
cerdipg to iLr amhw, 3 hundred tolaki unmount 10 thirty-dehE 
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hundred and ten fingers: the weight mtift 
be from fixty-fix tolahs fix mafhahs to three 
thoufand three hundred and thirty-three 
tolahs four malTiahs. 4. This donation con* 
fids of a tree, which was one of the fourteen 
things difgorged by the fea in the Courma 
Avatar : birds arc reprefented fitting upon the 
branches: it is made of gold, and rouft not 
weigh tefs than two tolahs, 5. This confifts 
of one thoufand cows, witfrthe points of 
their horns plated with gold, and their hoofs 
with filver, with bells and kataffes about their 
necks. 6, This confvils of a cow and calf, 
made of gold, weighing from 850 to 3400 
tolahs, 7, The feventh is a horfc, made of 
gold, weighing from 10 tolahs to 3333 tolahs 
four mafhahs. 8, A four-wheeled chariot* 
made of gold ^ with four or eight horfes, 
weighing from jo tolahs to 6660 tolahs eight 
mafhahs. 9. A carriage, drawn by four 
elephants, all of gold, weighing from id 
tolahs to 6b6o tolahs eight mafhahs. 10, 
Four ploughs of gold, of the fame weight as 
the laft article, u, A re prefen t a don of a 
piece of land, with mountains and rivers, 
made of gold, not weighing lefs than 16 to¬ 
lahs eight mafhahs* nor more than 3333 to¬ 
lahs, 12. A golden fphere, weighing from 66 

tolahs 
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totalis eight mafhahs to 3333 tolahs four 
niafiiahs, 13. A golden vine, weighing from 
16 tolahs to 3333 tolahs four mafhahs. 14. 
A reprefentation of the fcven feas, in gold, 
weighing from 23 tolahs four mafhahs to 
3333 tolahs four mafhahs. 15, A cow and 
calf, made of precious Hones, 16. A golden 
figure, with the head of an elephant and the 
other parts human, weight from 16 tolahs 
eight mafiiahs to 3333 tolahs four malhahs. 

According to fome Purauns, toladan is the 
only kind that is proper, and none of the 
others fhould be lefs than 106 tolahs fix ma¬ 
fiiahs, or more than 833 tolahs four mafhahs. 
There are alfo different opinions about the 
manner of diftribudon; fome Brahmins main¬ 
taining that it ought to be firft given to the 
acmare ya, and by them diftributed to others. 
The acharcya are thole who teach the 
Vedas and other fdences. There are did inch 
ceremonies appointed for each kind of Dan, 
but it may be beftowed at any time ; although, 
offerings made during edifies, and when the 
fun enters the fign of Capricorn, are efteemed 
more efpedally meritorious. Great rewards 
are proud fed to thofe who are charitable j 
infomuch, that, for the firft kind of Dan, 
when a man gives away his own weight in 

gold. 
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gold, lie is ordained to remain in Paradife for 
one hundred million kalps, (periods of Brah¬ 
ma,) and, when he re-afiumes a human form, 
he will become a mighty monarch, 

1 now haften to fulfil my promife, fo often 
repeated, of detailing the dreadful preferifad 
penances which the Brahmins undergo in 
their progrefs through the Char Ashe rum, 
or four Hindoo degrees of probation, and the 
jfill more tremendous fuffeiings fpontaneoujly 
inflicted upon themfelves by the Yogecs, or 
devotees of India, to attain a certain and 
fpcedy ad million into the delights of paiadife. 
This defcription will, in fact, amount to 
little lefs than the hiftory of the human foul, 
that sedvereal fpark, as the old-philofophcrs of 
Alia confidcrcd it, which emanated from the 
bright central fource of light and heat; of its 
various toils and wanderings dating its earthly 
pilgrimage i and its mediant and ilrenuous 
efforts to re-unite itfelf to chat fource, No¬ 
thing can be more intereuing or important 
than this inquiry* I am about to bring 
forward, on the great theatre of human 
tranfaction, agents who equally brave the 
dangers of the raging flood and the devour¬ 
ing fire, whofe courage is not to be ihaken 
J>y the fharpeft pangs of torture, or the ap¬ 
proach 
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preach of death in its mo ft gha% and ap¬ 
palling form. On this moft curious and 
affirming fubje£t, let us take, as a bafis of 
our dilquifition, that obfervation of Strabo, 
which he lays down as the firft principle of 
their theology: Tov ^ «» 

xuofttfw ihxt t T 01/ h btaretTS* yti/trtt tl; tov 
Gw: or, that this prefent life is but (he life 
of embry o- e rifle n te, a mere conception ; but 
that death is a generation or birth into true 
life. The reader will now pleafe to compare 
this true reprefentation of Strabo with all the 
numerous paflages previoufly ex traced hy me, 
in the firfl book of the Indian theology, 
from the Geeta, the Hcetopades, and the Sa- 
contala, relative to the inceflam migration of 
the foul, its alien! through the fcveral fpheres, 
and its ardent defires after, and final abforp- 
tion in, Brahme, the supreme good. He 
will like wife pardon me, I truft, for once more 
bringing to his view the confequent obferva- 
tions upon them, with the circumflances 
there enumerated of the peculiar and dreadful 
feverities laffi&ed on himfelf by the infatuated 
^ ogee, the truth of all which circumAanees I 
ftali prefently proceed to prove from the molt 
rtfpeflable authorities. 


" From 
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** From the collective evidence exhibited in 
the preceding pages, the aflcrtion with, which 
I commenced thcfe particular flrifturtt oil the 
Mesempfychofis, that the profeflcd defign of it 
was to reflore the fallen foul to its priftine 
ftate of purity and perfection, is proved be¬ 
yond contradiction. Thus, an intcreftmg and 
aftonilhing profped unfolds itfelf to our view. 
Their facred writings, we fee, reprefent the 
whole univerfe as an ample and auguft theatre 
for the probationary exertion of millions of 
beings, who are fuppofed to be fo many 
fpirits degraded from the high honours of 
angelic difti notion, and condemned to afeend, 
through various gradations of toil and futier¬ 
ing, until they fiiiill have reached that exalted 
fphere of perfection and happinefs which 
they enjoyed before their defection. Animated 
by the delire of obtaining that final boon, and 
fired by all the glorious promifes of the 
Vedas, the patient Hindoo fmiles a mid If un¬ 
utterable mifery, and exults in every dire 
variety of voluntary torture. In the hope of 
expiating former crimes by adequate penance, 
and of regaining fpeedily that fancied Elyfium, 
he binds himfelf to the performance of vows 
which make human nature fhudder and hu¬ 
man reafon flagger. He paffes whole wetks 

without 
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Without the JmaJIeft nourifhment, and whole 
years in painful vigils. He wanders about 
naked as he came from the womb of his pa, 
rent, and fuffers, without repining, every vi- 
dffitude of heat and cold, of driving form 
md beating rain. He ftands with his arms 
crofFcd above his head till the finews fhrink 
and the fle/h withers away. He fixes his eye 
upon the burning orb of the Am till Its light 
is extinguifhed and its moidure entirely 
drioi up. It is impoflible to read the follow! 
ing minute defeription of one of thefe devo¬ 
tees in the a£t of flationary penance, as given 
in the S aeon tala, without Shuddering. Every 
circumftance enumerated fills the mind with 
entreating horror, and freezes the afonilhed 
reader to a ftatue, almoft as immoveable as 
the fufftring penitent. Dtiflimanta alts, 

" Where is the holy retreat of Mancha 
Matali replies, <f A little beyond that grove, 
where you fee a pious Yogef, motionlefs as a 
pollard, holding his thick bu/hy hair, and 
Jtxittg bis eyes on the fohr orb, — Mark, his 
body it half covered with a u&ite mi's edifice, 
made of railed clay s the Jkin of a fnake fup- 
phes the place of his faccrdotai thread, and 
part of it girds his loins i a number of 
knotty plants encircle and wound his neck, 

and 
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and Jurr winding birdt ntfii almoffc cover his 
ihouldcrs."* 

From the whole of the preceding ft ate men t 
It mu ft be evident to every reader that the 
Brahmins are no ft rangers to the doctrine, 
efteemed abfurd in fome Chriftian countries, 
but admitted by them from time immemorial, 

that of original sin. It is their invariable 

* 

belief that man is a fallen creature. 
Upon this very belief is built the dodtrine of 
the migration of the foul through various 
animal bodies, and revolving bosuns, or pla¬ 
netary fpherce ; and I have already endeavour¬ 
ed to prove, that they could only have been 
united in thb uniform belief by fome ancient, 
but mutilated, tradition, relative to the de¬ 
fection of man in paradile from primeval in¬ 
nocence and virtue. 

The doctrine juft alluded to, as fo untver- 
My prevalent in Aik, that man is a fallen 
creature, originally gave birth to the per- 
fuafion, that, by fevers fufferings and a long 
feries of probationary diftiplmc, the foul 
might be reftored to its primitive purity. 
Hence oblations the moll coftly, and fhcri- 
ficcs the molt fan go in ary, in the hope of pro¬ 
pitiating the angry powers, for ever loaded 

the 
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the altars of the pagan deities. They had 
even Sacrifices denominated thofe of rfgtrierd- 
t on, and thole Sacrifices were always profufely 
ftained with blood. The Taurobolium of the 
ancients, a ceremony in which the high prieft 
of Cybele was coniecraied, was a ceremony of 
this kind, and might be called a baptifm of 
blood, which they conceived imparted a ipi- 
rltual new birth to the liberated fpirit. In this 
dreadful ami langumary ceremony, according 
to the poet Prudentius, cited at length by 
Banier on the ancient facrifices, the high prieft 
about to be inaugurated was introduced into 
a dark excavated apartment, adorned with a 
long filken robe and a crown of gold. Above 
this apartment was a floor perforated in a 
thou fund places with holes, like a lieve, 
through which the blood of a facred bull, 
flaughtered for the purpofe, defended in a 
copious torrent upon the inclofed prieft, who 
received the purifying ftream on every part of 
his drefs, rejoicing to bathe with the bloody 
fhower his hands, Ms cheeks, and even to be¬ 
dew hit lips and his tongue with it. When 
all the blood had run from the throat of the 
immolated bull, the cartafc of the victim was 
removed, and the prieft ilTtied forth from the 
cavity a fpebtacle ghaftly and horrible, his 

head 
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head and veRmerits being covered with blood, 
and clotted drops of it adhering to Iris vene¬ 
rable beard. As foon as the ponrifex appeared 
before the aflbmbted multitude, the atr was 
rent with congratulatory fhouts j fo pure and 
fo fandUfied however was he now efteented, 
that they dared not approach his per Ion, but 
beheld him at a diftance with awe and venera¬ 
tion,* 

]t has been before obferved, that by thefe 
initiations, or bapiifms of blood, the ancients 
conceived that they obtained an eternal re¬ 
generation, or new birth : nor were they con¬ 
fined to the priefts alone: for, perfons, not in¬ 
verted with a facred fyndrion, were fometimes 
initiated by the ceremony of the Taurobofium ; 
and one invariable rule in thefe initiations 
was to wear the ftalned garments as long as 
poftible, in token of their having been thus 
regenerated. This facrificc of regeneration 
was alfo fometimes performed for the purifica¬ 
tion of a whole nation, or tine monarch that 
governed it* The animal lacrificcd was not 
obliged to be always of one fpccies* instead of 
a bull, a ram was frequently facnfked, when 
the ceremony was called Crioboiium j and 
fometimes a Ihe-goat, when it obtained me 

Vot. V. O name 
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name olvEeiboIium. Some of thefe re^ene- 

i-J o 

rations were valid only for twenty years, when 
they were to be renewed for the acquifition of 
renovated virtue, and the celebration of them 
often continued for many d:iys. The reader 
will find in Motttfaucon engravings of fe- 
vcral of thefe Taurobutia and Crioboiia, and 
in particular he will there meet with the de- 
fign of a very cut ions one, dug up at Lyons, 
with an tnfeription, importing that it was ce¬ 
lebrated there for the health of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius,* 

But to return to that country which is the 
immediate feenc of our invefligation, whence 
this doctrine is with great probability aflertcd 
in the mod: ancient periods to have fpread 
over all the kingdoms of Alia: ivc there find 
it at this day fioutiihtng with uncommon vi¬ 
gour; all ranks and ages inflicting on them- 
felves Jevere mortifications in hopes of fpeedy 
refiitution, and prelling forward to the gaol 
of immortality. From the pollibility of this 
envied reftitution to priftiuc purity and hap- 
pinefs none in India are excluded, but thofe 
who have been either fo unfortunate or aban¬ 
doned as to huve forfeited their call; the un- 
happy and rejected, even though repentant, 

race 

• See Aflii^uiugi Exjdued, ml. iL p. 10$. 
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race of Parais or Chandalas, who, by the un¬ 
alterable laws of Brahma, are doomed to be 
the everiadihg drudges of the other tribes, 
excluded from even the hope of riling to a 
higher rank in the creation, or ever amending 
their forlorn and defpente lhte. In fudi 
abomination are thete Chanda libs hpldcn, 
that, on the Malabar fide of India, if they 
chance even to touch one of a iuperior tribe, 
he draws his fabre and cuts him down on the 
fpot, without any check from the laws of the 
country. Even the (hade> which the wretched 
body of a Chan da I ah in palling throws upon 
any’object, imparts pollution, pollution n t 
to be wiped away but by a particular pxocefs 
of purification, bellined to miiery from their 
birth j bowed down with mediant toils, which, 
to any but the patient and unrepming Chan- 
dalah* would make life an intolerable bur¬ 
then j death itfelf, that lail refuge of the un¬ 
fortunate, opens no dawn of comfort to his 
mind, and unfolds no Irenes of future felicity 
to reward his pafl fufierings. The gates of 
Juggernaut itfelf are to him forever clofed ; 
and he is driven, with equal difgrace, from 
the fociety of men and the temples of the 
gods. Homan policy or caprice might have 
given birth to the other Angular initiations 
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of this great empire ; but to jvhat principle of 
human policy can we attribute a law fo con¬ 
trary to the general principles of benevolence, 
that reigns through the inftitutlons aferibed 
to Brahma, and fraught with fucii a diaboli¬ 
cal fpirit of revenge and malignity ? 

Like their neighbours the Indians, the an¬ 
cient Chine fe, alio, according to Couplet, be¬ 
lieved not only in the immortality, but in the 
irmjmigratim , of the human foul, occafioned 
by its primeval defection- They coniidered the 
departed fpirits of their moft virtuous an- 
ceftors, who had performed the planetary 
journey, os engaged in the celdiial regions in 
the benevolent office of interceUkm with the 
Supreme Being for their progeny, fojouming, 
like weary pilgrims, on the bobun of earth; 
and therefore, fays our author, at their fefti- 
val entertainments, before the banquet com¬ 
menced, they made offerings to them of the 
choiccff viands, and poured out libations to 
their honour; a practice very fimilar to the 
ceremony of the Indian Stradha.* The 
Chincle theologians, however, while they con¬ 
clude all men to he involved in vice and error, 
do not go the dreadful length of anathema¬ 
tizing for ever any of the inferior caffs, and 

barring 
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barring them oat at once front the gates of 
heavenly mercy and every benefit of earthly 
companion, It is doubtlefs a relic of the 
abominable Cuthite doffrines, of that relent¬ 
less race, whole bloody worfhip outraged all 
the dictates of humanity, and who, in their 
infernal orgies, offered up even their Sons and 
their daughters to devils, 

Befidcs the promife of entering at large 
into the Brahmin initiations, 1 have repeatedly 
pledged myfelf in the court’s of this extend ve 
review, or rather hiftory, of the Afiatic theo¬ 
logy, to compare the greater Mlthratic myfte- 
rics, as far as they are known, with thole 
which were celebrated in the cavern-temples 
of India; and th^re cannot be a better oppor¬ 
tunity fur making that com panfun than what 
the prefent chapter affords, in which we are 
confidering the Brahmin doftrme of the rege¬ 
neration of the foul, by a feveje courfs of 
progressive penances riling above eaqli other 
in horror and anguilh. The principal feature 
of fimilitude is the unexampled tortures which 
the reflective candidates underwent in their 
progrefs through either dreadful ordeal, I 
fliall begin with deferibing the probationary 
djfdpline endured by the Brahmin during his 
prog refs through the four degrees of the Char 
O 3 Afherum, 
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Aflierum. I Oiall then proceed to detail the 
Severities fob mi tied to by the Mirhriacsj and 
the reader, who will tike the trouble of turn¬ 
ing, while he reads thefe accounts, to the 
description in the Hr ft chapter of the Indian 
Theology of the Grecian myftertes in honour 
of Certs, celebrated at Ekufis. and to that of 
the Egyptian pomp facie J to Ofiris and Ifis at 
Philae, in the Second, will find that he has 
nearly the whole of the myftfiries, pci formed 
in the ancient world, brought at once before 
his view in this Differtation, detailed from the 
beft authorities, and pourtrayed with no im- 
animated, bat I truft with no exaggerating, 
penal. 

AbulFazi), the Secretary of Sultan Akber, 
from the Sacred books of the Brahmins, to 
which he had accefs, as well as from the 
oral accounts of thofc Brahmins, who repofed 
a confidence in the miniUcr of their moft 
lenient monarch of Mohammedan extraft, 
has inferted, in the third volume of the Ayccn 
Akbery, a very ample description of the Char 
Afherum, of which J Shall immediately Sub¬ 
mit the fub fiance to the reader. 

The veneration anciently entertained both 
in India and Pcrfia for the sun and fire, to¬ 
gether with many of their consequent fu- 

perftitions. 
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psrftilions, engaged a confiderable portion of 
the ftrft chapter of the Indian Theology-. I 
did not prefume to determine in which of 
ihofc nations that worfliip firft commenced, 
bat referred it to a Chaldaic origin j to that 
people who earlicft praciifed the Sabian 
idolatry, i cited daflkal authority in proof 
that horles were, in Perfta, facrificed to the 
fun; in addition to which I might have 
added that direfl affertioa of Juftin, from 
T roe us Pompeius; Solem mum Datm ejje ert- 
iunt ft tqu r .i Dm faerates jeruni . t fom San- 
fereet books, 1 aSfo produced evidence of the 
cxiftence, in ancient ®ras, oi an As w am Mr. n- 
ha- Jug, or horfe-iacriiicc* in India, It is to 
be feared that both the Mithralic and the Su- 
ryatic rites were ftained. with a more horrid 
fpccies of facrifice, the blood of men. This 
abominable rite, fo univerfally prevalent in 
the ancient world, took its life from the idea, 
that* the nobler was the victim offered, the 
more propitious and benignant was rendered 
the deity adored. With how dreadful a pro— 
fufion human blood was anciently filed on 
the altars of India has already been related; 
that the caverns of the furious Mitbriacs 
were little better than vaft fepulchres of facri- 
ficed men is evident, not only from Porphyry's 

O 4 fecond 
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feconJ book De Abftinentia,* in which the 
dreadful pangs of hunger and thirft, and va¬ 
rious other mileries undergone by the ema¬ 
ciated candidate during initiation, are enu¬ 
merated j but it is farther evinced by a very 
curious fadt, related in the Eccldttftk#! Hif- 
tory of Socrates, a Chriilian writer who flou- 
riflied in the fifth century, fhortly after the 
final extinction of the Mithratic fuperftition 
at Rome, by order of Gracchus, prefect of 
the prtcrcrium. In this author's time, the 
Chilians of AJcxandira, having difeovered a 
cavern that had been confecratcd to Mithra, 
but for a long period doled up, refolved to 
explore it, and examine what remnants of that 
fuperftkion it contained, when, to their afto- 
mfliment, the principal thing they found in it 
was a great quantity of human fkuJIs, with 
other bones of men that had been facrificed, 
which were brought out, publicly expofed, 
and excited the utmoft horror in the inhabi¬ 
tants of that great city.-f- 
This general though dreadful feature of 
rcfemblance between the Mithriac and Su- 
ryatic devotees, having been thus again brougiir 
befoie tlie view of the reader, I proceed, in 

the 
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the firft place, from that authentic regiftcr 
the Ayecn Akbery, to prefcnt him with the 
account of 

The Brahmin Char-Asherum, or four 
Degrees of Probation. 

The first degree, or Erahm-charee.— 
This ftate may be entered into by the young 
Brahmin noviciate, fo early as his eighth year, 
when the firft ceremony of initiation is the 
putting on of the facrcd zennar, or cord of 
three threads, in memory and honour of the 
three great deities of Hmdoftan. Thofe who 
refute to admit the hypothecs, fo amply de¬ 
tailed in the former chapter, relative to what 
I fuppofe to be the genuine origin of thofe 
three deities, mud continue to confidcr them 
as the three elements perfemifkd; earth, fine, 
and air > which latter dement condenfed, ac- 
aceording to the Brahmins,is water. Thefe, fay 
the anfagonifts of that hypothefis, are the 
principles of which all bodies in nature, and 
man him (elf, are compofed. Thefe were there- 
foie con fide red as firjl principles, and in that 
fenfe deified by a race plunged in material Urn. 
I have thus ingcnuoufly Itated the oppofite 

argument. 
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argmeat, that the reader, who is not in* 
dined to degrade the human foul into a por- 
tion of refpired air, may judge which of the 
two is the nobler hypothecs. 

The materials of which the zennar is com¬ 
peted, and the myftit ceremonies with which 
it is formed, have been already delcribed. This 
cord mull be twitted and put on the young 
Brahmin by his father or tutor; and, when 
put on for the hr ft time, it is accompanied 
with a piece of the lkin of an antdopc, three 
fingers in breadth, but fhurter than the zen- 
tiarj the meaning of which I cannot con¬ 
jecture, except it be allufive to the life which 
the holy hermit leads in thole woody ioli- 
tudes, where hearts of the chafe are his com¬ 
panions, and their tkins his only covering 
from the inclemency of the weather. This 
doftrine of lylvan feclufion is farther incul¬ 
cated by their a!fo inverting the Brahm-charec 
or Brahmailari, as the word is lomutinies 
better written, by :i circular belt, formed of a 
facred grafs, called tnocnj,* 

He now learns the Gay teree^ or hymn in 
honour of the fun ; and he is p re fen ted with 
a ftaff of facred palafs-wood. He then leaves 
the houfc of liis natural for the abode of his 

fpi ritual 
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fpiritnal father, under whofc tuition he learns 
all the fuWlme du&iincs and rnyfierious rites 
inculcated in the Vedas. There is no occafion 
for me to recapitulate all the routine of his 
various ablutions. The precife enumeration 
of fhefe would be in many in fiances indelicate, 
fince it Is with the Brahmins as with the 
Mohammedans, every call of animal nature is 
attended with reiterated Tavation, Let us at¬ 
tend to his drefs i for, the reader wilt ever bear 
in remembrance the difference fubfifiing be¬ 
tween a Brahmin, who is the old Braehman, 
and wears apparel; and the Yogce* or old 
gymnofophifi, who, warm with fervid piety, 
fpurns external clothing. A gyninofophift, 
or Hindoo penitent, is not properly a Brah¬ 
min j though a Brahmin, by adopting feverer 
au fie titles, may become a gymnofophifi. 

His drefs con fills of, fir ft, a iungoicttc, or 
cloth of decency, which covers the wafte; 
fecondly, a far.gee, another cloth which folds 
over the former; thirdly, a linen robe without 
any future, a kind of vdtment, which, it is 
remarkable, the great high prieft liimfelf con- 
defeended to wear j fourthly, a linen cap. He 
bathes every morning without any covering 
but the lungowtceand rhegrafs cord of moonj. 
His morning-ablution and the attendant cere¬ 
monies. 
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monies, extracted from this part of the Ayeen 

Akbery, are inferred in my feeond chapter 

with fome obfervations, which need not be 

repeated here, although the account of the 

bathing itfelf mud by no means be omitted. 

f< The Brahmin bathes every morning before 

fun-rife. He begins his ablution with taking 

up in his right hand a little water, and fays. 

Pardon my offences I After this, he throws 

away the water j then he rubs him (elf all over 

with earth } and, if he be in a river, dives 
* * 

three times, or elfe he throws water thrice 
over his body, and rubs himfelf with his 
hands. Next, he repeats the name of God, 
and, afterwards, thrice takes up in his right 
hand a little water, which he fips, and repeats 
certain prayers, during all which time he 
fprinkles water upon his head. Then, with 
his fore-finger and thumb, he flops his nof- 
trils, and, bowing down his face to the furface 
of the water, repeats another prayer, and then 
plunges again or throws water over himfelf 
thrice. He then fprinkles feven times his 
forehead, breaft, and flioulders; after this, 
joining his open hands, he fills them eight 
times wirh water, and throws it towards the 
fun, reciting a particular prayer. He then 
ups the water, and finally repeats the Pa- 

rayenam.” 
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r a yen am.” After this ablution, he puts on 
the different garments above-deferibed, and, 
accordingly as he may chance to be a Brah¬ 
min of the Veefhnu or Seeva caft, makes the 
different marks on his forehead and body with 
allies, turmeric, or vermilion; but, if he have 
bathed in the Ganges, nothing can be more 
in repute for this ceremony than the day of 
that holy river, which wafhes away all human 
offences. He now takes up his pilgrim-ftaff, 
and throws over his llioulders a leathern belt, 
with a pouch fattened to it, for the purpofe of 
containing fuch food as benevolence may fup- 
ply him with. He then performs ih tfindebya 
and by-dim. The former is a prayer attended 
with a repetition of drinking and fprinkhng 
of water after a particular manner. The latter 
is a burnr-lacrifice, and can only be properly 
performed in a fire which has been kindled by 
the friction of two pieces of palafs or pcepuL 
wood, which are accounted lacred. The ce¬ 
remony confilts in palling through the fire, or 
throwing into it a piece of the fame coni'e- 
crated wood with which it was kindled, and 
the flame of which is never fuffered to be 
wholly exringuiftied. 

When the charity of the pious has fup- 
pUetl rice of fruits for his feanty meal, he 

fir ft 
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fir/l offers it to his tutor, who taftes it, and, 
havincraved his penniffioil to eat, with 
many prayers and ablations he gets through 
liis vegetable banquet, The luxury of honey, 
bcetel, and perfumes, is denied to the Hindoo 
afpirant, who never goes where there is 
hnging, dancing, or gaming. As he grows up, 
the hair of his head is (haven, all but one 
folitary lock at the bad; of the crown. He is 
. permitted to have no commerce with women; 
but the mod rigid purity in thought and 
action is enjoined him- All the ebullitions of 
anger, envy, and revenge, are checked by the 
fevered difeipline■ and the love of truth and 
virtue inculcated by promifes of the moll flat¬ 
tering diftmcUon and attainments in another 
and more perfect if ate of being. In prayer, 
ablution, and fludying the "Vedas, the day is 
confumed, and, when the fun begins to de¬ 
cline, ceremonies, nearly fimilar to thofe which 
preceded its appearing above the horizon, are 
again repeated: the gayteree, the findeyba, 
the howm. At length he retires to fhort re- 
pofe on his wretched bed of ftraw, or fleeps 
under the firfl tree that offers, wrapt up in the 
Ikin of a flag, antelope, or fomc other ani¬ 
mal,* Some continue in this initiatory ft at - 

only 
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only five years ; the more general practice is 
to remain in it twelve years ; but others, from 
diffidence and other motives, fpend all their 
lives in tins preparatory ordeal. 

The second degree, or CEUisitTH.— 
When the Brahmaifari has finished the courfe 
cf ftudy, devotion, and anfterity, preferibed 
him, if he feel an inclination to continue his 
fpinitial progrcU, to dcfpiSe ail terrdfnal en¬ 
joyments, and devote the rdf of his life to the 
ic-rvice of the torn deity whom he adores, it is 
in the higheit degree meritorious; but if he 
feet no fuch inclination, or ilnink from the 
fe verity of future differing, he is not com¬ 
pelled to advance farther in the dreadful trial. 
In that cafe, he waits upon his Brahmin.pre* 
captor, aud obtains psrmiffion to return to 
the honfe of his father. In the tote of Ge- 
rjshth, the drefs is entirely changed, except 
in the article of the zeunar, which is re¬ 
tained through life. The initiated now puts 
on a turban of linen rolled round in many 
folds j a fheet eight cubits long and two broad 
ferves to cover his loins and thighs j another 
flieet four cubits long aud two broad is 
thrown over his fhoulders: this Utter may 
have a future, the former mull have none. 

The 
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The Gcriibth rifes four gharries before 
day-break, and goes through all the ceremo¬ 
nies which were obferved by him in his for¬ 
mer ftatc j but his ablutions are doubled, and 
his prayers, fprinklings, and facrifices, propor- 
tionably increafed* His day is divided into 
eight different parts, to each of which a par¬ 
ticular duty is afligned i the enumeration of 
all which would be tedious to an European 
reader. He offers iblemn oblations to the 
deutahs, and his departed anccftors, whom he 
hopes fpeedily to rejoin: he fupports life by 
gleaning the fields after the reapers, or by 
begging here and there a handful of rice, and 
a part even of this fcanty fupply he throws 
into the fire, as an offering to the deutah and 
the dead. In the evening, the multiplied ce¬ 
remonies of ablution, the fmdeyha, and the 
howm, return j and afterwards he retires to 
pafs the greater part of the night in vigils, 
oblcrvirtg the filent com fes of the moon and 
planets, and contemplating with rapture the 
blue vault in which the fixed flars are placed, 
thole glittering orbs, among which his im¬ 
patient fpirit bums to mount. In this fenfe 
alone can wc underhand what we are told by 
Abui Fazil, in regard to the Brahmins of this 
degree paffing the evening in the ftudy of 

pbliofophy: 
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pliibfophy: it was an agronomical pbilolbphy 
deeply connected with their Sabian theology * 
and, though the fecretary of Akber was not 
deeply acquainted with their fyftem of agro¬ 
nomy, yet, from that extent in which it is 
now known to the moderns, we are certain 
that a very large portion of the night mull 
anciently have been devoted to this Rady. 
The awful fcafon.of incumbent darknefs was 
that in which anciently the deeper myfteries 
of the Brahmin religion commenced, and 
nocturnal hymns refounded through the long 
ailes of Elcphanta, and echoed amidft the fpa- 
cious dome of Salfette. Through the northern 
gates of thofe caverns, or cavities, pierced in 
the roof for the purpofe, they watched the 
motions of the planets, and marked the gra¬ 
dual apparent revolution of the heavens ; on 
particular al'pects and conjunctions, rending 
the midnight air with fhouts of joy or out¬ 
cries of terror. 

Were not they accuftomed thus nightly in 
their cells to obferve the eelcilial phenomena, 
how could their various falls and feRivals, 
which are, for the molt part, regulated by the 
po lit ion of the heavenly bodies, and parti¬ 
cularly by the entrance of the moon into the 
refpeclive na(-Jlattrat t or lunar mafioas, have 
Vol. V. P been 
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been inftitutcd with fueh agronomical pr£- 
cifton ? What is the ra.vs jattsa but the 
circular dance of the planets round Hie fun ? 
W hat are the eternal contefts of the Soars and 
Aflbrs, or bright and fable genii, rep refen t- 
ed in the feftival dramas of India, especially 
at the great equinoctial feaft of Durga, but 
emblematical rep re fen rations of the imagined 
conteffs of the fummer artd winter ligns for 
the dominion of the varied year, and the dif¬ 
ferent afpeas of the planets? What is meant 
by the great eeleftial dragon, that on every 
tclipfe feizes with his teeth the affrighted fun 
and moon, but the amending and the defend¬ 
ing nodes? What is the ierpent with a thou- 
fand heads on which Veelhnu flteps at the 
fotfHtial period, but the hydra of the Ikies, 
that waft conftellation, the numerous ftars 
inclofed in which are poetically called its 
flaming heads, vomiting fire, and on which 
the Gieeks founded the ftory of the Lernaean 
hydra, fhin by Hercules, (that is, the conftcl- 
lation Hercules,) the foot of which latter 
afterifm, on theceleftial fphere, is placed near 
the head of the former. Thefc dramatic ex¬ 
hibitions at the various fcftivals of India, 
nearly all founded upon aftronomical obferva- 
tiotii inftitutcd in the earliclt periods of the 

Indian 
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Indian empire* aUofive to phyfical pheno¬ 
mena, and the meaning of which is not at 
this day fully comprehended by the Indian 
audience themfelves, I can coniider in no other 
light than as relics of the facmi my Series an¬ 
ciently exhibited in the holy grove and the 
gloomy cavern* where, as in the Mithratic 
my ft cries, the conftdlations were reprefcnted 
by forms Gmilar to thole under which they 
were defignated in the heavens; where, while 
^eeva rode on the bull, Veeftinii flew on the 
* eagle of the fphere, and became fueccflively 
incarnate in the fifties, the boar, (an aftcrifm 
in the ChineJe zodiac,) the teftudo, and the 
lion. At this late period, and with the few 
genuine doc urn cuts of remote Indian anti¬ 
quity in our pofleflion* we can only be guided 
by analogy in forming our judgment relative 
to the ancient my fieri es praSifed in the reli¬ 
gious exhibitions of the Brachmanian magti 
and that judgement may, in a great degree, be 
regulated by the glimmering information 
which has defeended to us, relative to the 
doctrines and practices of their Ferfian bre¬ 
thren, thedifciplcs of Zoroafter, in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains of Media, during periods 
in which we have few authenticated accounts 
of thofe flouriftiing in HindoILin. 
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The initiation, therefore, into thefe pro- 
founder myfUries. I confider as peculiar to 
the fecond Alherum, in which both the con* 
ftitution and the mind of the afpirant were 
endued with matured and manly vigour, to 
hear, with lefs injury, the trying feve rides 
which dilVmguifhed it, the firlt Afherum 
being a flats of comparative infancy. The 
third Afherum, on the dcferi prion of which 
we mud now enter, is the date of imbed! age. 
The accumulation of horrors which mark 

i 

this Hate I Ihall infert, a! mo ft * vtrhaiim , from 
Abul Fazil. 

The third degree, or BANPERiSTif. — - 
When a Brahmin, determined to be a Ban pe¬ 
ri fth, arrives at advanced age, or becomes a 
grandfather, he gives up the management of 
his family to his fon, or fome other relation, 
and he then bids adieu to the world. He 
quits the populous city for eternal folitude, 
and, retiring to the deleft, he there builds 
himfdf a cell or grotto, where he gradually 
weans his heart from all worldly concerns, 
and makes preparation for Ins Salt journey. 
If his wife, through affedtion, wifhes to ac¬ 
company him to this woody latitude, it is 
allowable; but the included pair muft fubdue 
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all carnal inclinations, and become cold as 
the rock on which they repofe. 

Here the hoary devotee cherifhes the per¬ 
petual fire for fecrifice, and wraps his aged 
limbs in a veil:ment made of the leaves or bark 
of inti j a coarfc lungowtee being the only 
piece of linen that he may wear. He never 
cuts his hair nor pairs his nails. At morning} 
noon, and evening, he performs his ablutions 
with the findehyaj and every morning and 
evening the howm takes place, m the lame 
manner as is directed for the gerrftuh ; but his 
ablutions are now trebled, and he lives, as it 
were, in the purifying wave. Yet, fblirary and 
forlorn, he hangs down his head, bending un¬ 
der the weight of imaginary crimes. In lilence 
not to be broken, and with reverential awe, 
he perpetually reads and meditates on the holy 
Vedas. He never ftiffefs fleep to opprefs his 
eye-ltds in the day-time, and, in the night, 
he tabes his fcanty repofe upon the bare 
ground. In the fummer-months, he fits in 
the ardent beam of a tropical fun, fur rounded 
with four fires. During the four rainy 
months, he dwells upon a fbge raifed above 
the water by four poles, but entirely e.cpofed 
to the inclemency of the weather. In the 
four winter-months, he Jits ail night in coil 
P - water. 
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wafer. He Ihccf&htly performs the fa ft of 
Chanderayen, and eats only when night ap¬ 
proaches, 

To fufiain life in his voluntary exile, he ia 
allowed to amats a ftorc of provifions fuHi¬ 
de nt for one year* but lie is abfohitdy for¬ 
bidden to tafte any food artificially prepared 
by man, and lie cxifh fblcly upon dried fruits 
and grain that grow wild in tile defects. 
That grain is not to be cooked even by him- 
fclf, he is only allowed to foftcn it with 
water. When he cannot collect provifions 
himfelf, he applies to other Banperifths, or, 
if they cannot fupplyhim, he then through 
abfoiute neceffity goes to the next town for 
fuch food as charity may fupply him with, 
but he remains there no longer than is ne- 
ceflary for the purpofe of obtaining that 
food. 

If, w orn down by a long courfe of unrelent¬ 
ing feverities, the animal fpirits fink, and lie 
becomes weary of life: he then, by the per- 
mifiion of the Vedas, travels either to the 
eaft, whence the bright fymbol of the deity 
darts its firft ray upon the earth \ or di¬ 
rects his prog refs towards the north, doubt- 
id^ for an aftronomical reafon, fince, in de- 
frribing the two gates of heaven, through 

which 
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which ihc mating foul glides, Homer in¬ 
forms vis, 

Tbit (jfi the tftf'f A i» pcrtffcoi t»j mankind, 

7’lie Ltfcd ji‘4th to immortals iscooCgtt'J, 

purfuing his folitary journey to the land un¬ 
known, Oiiilamin- all obftruakm, rejeaing 
all nouriftiment, and abforbed in intenfe con¬ 
templation on the ftate to which he is rapidly 
advancing, he prefies forward in his fancied 
career to happinefs and glory, till exhaufted 
nature faints under the talk: he daggers, 
falls, and expires 1 Jf a lefs tedious and toil- 
fame death Humid prove more agreeable to 
him, he is not 'refrained to this mode of de¬ 
parture, hut he may plunge at once into con- 
fuming fire, he may bury himfelf in the over¬ 
whelming flood, or he may precipitate himfelf 
from a rocky eminence, that he may be 
d.afhed to pieces in the fall* Thefe fuicidal 
executions they conilder as the lure road to 
Paradife - t but, unlefs the penitent has reached 
the fourth degree, and fufferedthe tortures of 
the flats of SamatTi, he has no title, from this 
aaion alone, to the fublime rewards of 
Mokt.* The fa a of Chanderayan, men¬ 
tioned above, is thus pra&ifed t—The devotee 
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eats on the firft day only one mouthful, two 
mouthfuls during the fecond day, and ho thus 
continues increafing a mouthful every day for 
a month* He then decreafes gradually a 
mouthful on each day, till he is at length re¬ 
duced to the (ingle mouthful with which he 
began. Such is the Chanderayn, and it mu ft 
be owned to be a very ingenious mode of in¬ 
flicting progrefllve and lingering torture: but 
the ingenuity of the Hindoos in this relpeft 
itill more wonderfully difplays itfelf in many 
of thofe enumerated in the following feciion, 
which forms a proper appendix to the tre¬ 
mendous excruciations of the third Afltcrum. 


Different Kinds of Hindqo Fasts. 

The firft kind is, when the penitent neither 
cats nor drinks for a day and night. There 
are twenty-nine fuch falls in the courfc of 
the year, which are indifpenfable* 

The fecond kind. He falls during the day, 
and cats at night. 

The third kind. He eats nothing bm fruits, 
and drinks milk or water, 

T he fourth kind. He eats once during the 
day and night. 


The 
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The fifth kind. He eats only one particular 
kind of food during the day ami night, but as 
often as hepleafes. 

The fixth kind, Chandcrayan, which has 
been deforibed. 

The fcvemh kind. lie neither cats nor 
drinks for twelve days. 

The eighth kind. This lafts twelve days. 
During the firft three days, he eats a little 
once in a day. During the next three days, 
he eats only once in the night. During the 
three days next fbccecding, he never taftes 
any thing, unkfs it be brought to him by 
the hand of accidental benevolence. During 
the laft three days, he neither eats nor 
drinks. 

The ninth kind. This fall lads fifteen 
days, and is obferved in the following man¬ 
ner : — For three days and nights, the peni¬ 
tent eats only one handful at night. For the 
next three days and nights, if accidental cha¬ 
rity ftiould bellow upon him fuch a handful, 
he eats it i otherwife he does not take any fuf- 
tenance. For the three fueceeding days and 
nights, he eats nothing. During the three 
days and nights following, he takes only a 
handful of warm water each day. The laft 
three days and nights of this dreadful pe- 
•' nance. 
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nance, a handful of warm milk cadi day It 
his only allowance. 

Tire tenth kind. For three days and nights, 
Ire neither eati nor drinks. fcL lights a fire, 
andlits contemplative at a door, where there 
enters a hot fuffocating wind, which he draws 
in with his breath. 

The eleventh kind. This alfo lads fifteen 
days, and is performed after the following 
manner: — Three days and nights he eats 
nothing but leaves; three days and nights, 
nothing but the iced of the lotos ; three days 
and nights, nothing but peepui-leaves; three 
days and nights, the exp relied juice of par¬ 
ticular kind of grafs called doqbau. 

The twelfth kind. The following is his 
regimen for a week. The firil day he lives 
entirely upon milk; the fecond, upon milk- 
cords ■, the third, he taftes nothing but ghee; 
the fourth, his difgufting beverage is the 
urine of the cow; the fifth, the excrements of 
that holy animal are his allotted food; the 
fixth, water is his only nourishment; the 
leventh the ftern mandate of a lev ere fupci fti- 
iion ordains to be a total faff. 

During every kind of fall, he abftains from 
Helli, adefs, lubya, honey, and molalfes, Uceps 
on the ground, plays not at any game, has 
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no connexion with woman, anoints not bio#- 
felf with oil, neither fcaves himfeifj but every 
day, while it lafts, he be Rows charity, and 
performs other good actions. 

The fourth Asiifrum being the ft ate of 
Saniaffi, and ihe Saniafli differing but little in 
point of unexampled ft verity from the gym- 
nofephift of the ancients, or modern Yogee, 
a character on the inveftigation of which I 
nuift enter at confiderabh length, and with 
which it is my intention to conclude the 
Indian Theology, I fhall, in this place, infert 
the relation of the kindred tortures endured 
by the initiated in the mysteries of Mi¬ 
ni a a i ftupendous and nefarious my ftcries, 
equally dilhonoutable to the deity and do 
ftruclive to raanl 


The dreadful R.ites of Initiation into 
theMithriac Mysteries unveiled. 


The account, given In a preceding page of 
the di Tea very of the Mithmc fepulchral ca¬ 
vern of Alexandria, is decifive in regard to 
the human facrifices of the Mithraics, but 
exhibits no lit is fa dory evidence relative to 
the peculiar mode of ornamenting and lighting 

up 
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up the fuhtcrraneous temple, deferibed by 
me in a former chapter, and the refulgent 
orbs of different metals, (whence came the 
agronomical characters of chemiftry in ufe 
among us,) by which the feveral planets were 
defignated. I have it, however, now in my 
power to eftablifh beyond a doubt that cu¬ 
rious circum fiance recorded by Celfus. 

Towards the dofc or the fifteenth century, 
in digging between the hills Viminalis and 
Quirinalis, at Rome, and in a fpot which 
formed the vineyard of Horatius Muti, fomc 
workmen difeovered a vaulted chamber, or 
Jmall circular temple; and the reader has been 
already informed, that all the temples of Mi- 
thra and Vefta, that is, the fun and fire, were 
both vaulted and circular, being fymholical 
of the world, fabricated by Mithra, and illu¬ 
mined by his beam, and nourifhed and in¬ 
vigorated by the central fire of Vefla; in the 
middle of this temple flood a ftatueof Mithra, 
of white marble, fbmewhat lefs than four feet 
high i it flood creel upon a globe, out of 
which a fa-pent ift'ued, the emblem of life, 
which, twining in numerous folds around the 
body of the deity, marked the revolutions of 
his orb and the cycles of revolving time. 
The body of the flattie was that of a man; 

the 
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the head was that of a Hon, alluding to die 
leo Mithriaca, or lion of the zodiac, which 
the reader may fee engraved on Dr. Hyde's 
firft plate and in this volume. And here it 
may be ufeful to obferve, that whenfoevsr, in 
antique fculptures or paintings, we meet with 
figures having the heads of lions, bulls, (logs, 
fcrpents, or horics, they in general allude 
cither to thofe in the zodiac, or one or other 
of the forty-eight old conftdlations, according 
to the agronomical mythology of the country. 
The Sphynx of Egypt, To often noticed as the 
iymbol of the fun in Leo and Virgo, and the 
Anubis of that country, ex poled to view when 
Syrius rofe hcilaeally, will fully explain my 
meaning. The two hands of this image grafp 
two keys, prefled ciofcly to his breaft, and 
four large wings expand from his fhouldcrs. 
The two keys plainly denote his power over 
the two herrhfpheres, when, as the poets have 
it, he unlocks the ga:a cf light to either 
world, and his four wings evidently point to 
the four quarters of that univerle which he 
commands, as well as the velocity with which 
the folar light travels to them. The circum- 
flance, however, which principally arrefbed 
the attention of thofe who difeuvered this 
cavern-temple, was, that, around this image, 
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a circle of lamps was fufpended in regular 
order, which teemed to be made of baked 
earth, and which there can he but little doubt 
were formerly coloured to give the varied 
light of the planets fymbolked, althongh 
thofe colours were no longer drfcemible. 
What was exceeding remarkable, -thefe. lamps 
were fo arranged as that the fide which gave 
the light was turned towards the ftatue, a 
proof that the ancients knew the planets were 
themftdves opaque bodies, and derived their 
light from the central orb around which they 
revolved,* 

Such was the Ferfian Mithra: — Let us 
examine the character and offices of the priefts 
who officiated in thofe caverns, which, Lucla- 
tius has before partly informed us, were cho- 
fen to be his temples; for this reafon, that, 
amidft the darknefs of thofe recedes, the aftro- 
nomical priefts might more effectually difplay 
to the view of their difciples the manner after 
w hich cclipfes of the fun, and other heavenly 
bodies, took place. On this head we muff 
again con Cult Porphyry, who well knew, and 
as ably as poflible defended again ft the re¬ 
peated 

• Seethe scccunt of FUminlu: Vstcs, a Rcrtun litdptor, who 
esntniiwt tba tempif, cximELot!, from an InlJin jtklnul, "hy 
MaBtfauwsi in hi* AuiiqmJtT, vuLL f*. 231. 
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pcated attacks of the Fathers, the whole circle 
of pagan ftipei fHtions. Porphyry informs us, 
that, from the lion being fo ufual a fymbol in 
theft rites, the pried s were fo me times called 
Lt'cnfs, and the prifteffes Leona ; for, Mithra 
had female miniHets attendant on his orgies. 
Hence tc:> the rites thcmftlves were often 
ds. A DQ^iln3fe<i F rom a cr^w or raven 

being, in muft Oriental regions, a bird facrcd 
10 the fun, and of great requeft in theft 
myficries, rhey were thence called Coraces and 
Ilicrocoraces, and the my if erics thcmftlves 
Coracka and Hieroooracica.* The raven is 
one of the oldeftconftellations, and perpetually 
occurs on all the Marbles on which the Mi* 
thratic emblems are engraved, as may be fecn 
in the plates of Hyde and Montfaucon, 
illuftrative of the rites of Mithra. In fine, 
thefc rites were fometimes called emphatically 
EJiaca, from El and Elios, terms which fignify 
the fun. AIL thefe priefb wore the figures of 
the animal-conftellations which they repre- 
ftnted, and whofe names they borej but, as 
we have teamed from Celfus, that, in the cave 
of Mithra, were exhibited the two-fold mo¬ 
tions of the cdcftial orbs, that is, the apparent 
one of the fixed ihirs and the real one of the 

planetary; 

* Porphyry dr AMmentii, Sib. iv. p, ifi j< 
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planetary; and, as there were palm faerorum el 
mains facr&rum, fo it is reasonable to fuppofc 
that there were numerous priefts of different 
orders, ages, and ilations, according to the 
different magnitudes of the con filiations 
which they reprefented, forne being placed in 
the zodiac, feme in the northern, fome in thr 
fouthern, hemilphere but, as to Mithra him- 
fell, I have Porphyry's exprefs authority for 
ailbrting that his elevated ftation in his own 
temple was in the middle of the equinoctial, 
pottlbly engraved on high, in a broad line of 
gold, which cut the zodiac as in the real 
Jphere.* 

The general figure of the cavern, and the 
pofition of the two gates; the gate of the 
fiery Cancer, the fummer folltke, through 
which the migrating foul dctended on the 
mriby and that of the watery Capricorn, the 
winter folftice, through which it afeended on 
the jmlb\ the geometrical fymbols with which 
it was adorned, the fountains of water that 
ran murmuring through the midi! of it, the 
fires kept continually burning in its inmoft 
recdTes; the two laft, emblematical of the 
fluid and igneous dements} and the erected 
ladder of feven planetary gates j have all been 

noticed 

* Be Antra Nyupb. p. jij, c a. lfTTi edit* 
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noticed in various preceding pages.* Among 
the decorations of the cave, alluded to and 
deicribed by Porphyry, were marble urns for 
the water of ablution, and with fuch fmall 
cifterns, or tanks, as they call them, every 
facred cavern in India at this day abounds. 
The Mithratic cave alio contained numerous 
vafes full of honey for oblation. Now honey, 
I have obferved, ftill makes a principal part 
of the libations offered on the altars of the 
Indian deities. Porphyry defcants highly on 
the virtues of honey as a great cleanfer and 
purifier of the blood, and therefore, fo far as 
man was concerned, properly ufed in initiation 
as au emblem of that purer ftatc about to be 
commenced by the candidate. Speaking of it 
as an offering to the deity, he calls it the 
aliment, the nectar, of the gods. It is indeed 
the eflencc of odorous flowers, and it appears 
no more than juft and grateful that a pro- 
dud ion, in part elaborated by the Tolar beam, 
fhould be offered up to the altar of the god, 
whofc vivifying energy matured it in the 
fragrant bofom of the parent-plant. 

Ail ancient writers unite in affecting that 
the Mithriac myfterics were of au awful and 
terrifying nature. They leem to have thought 
Vol. V. them 

- S« Indian Th«j%yi chap, L p. 3 16 4 ft 
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then' too horrible even to be revealed, and 
have therefore left us totally in the dark as to 
the greater part of the pumlhments endured 
during initiation. Theft: puni foments fame 
of them affirm to be of eighty different 
kinds' others reduce them to twenty-four in 
number,^ From the i'everky of thofe which 
are known to pofterity, we may form fome 
judgment of the others, the hiltory of which 
is loft In the abyfs of near two thoufand 
years. 

A drawn fword, if Tcrtullian may be cre¬ 
dited, oppofed the candidate at his very en¬ 
trance into the cavern, from which, in the 
virtuous obftinacy of perfevcrance, he received 
more than one wound. The inflexibility and 
firmnefs of his char after being thus tried, 
and ileel itfelf in vain oppofed to him, he was 
admitted through the north gate, or that of 
Cancer, where a fire, fiercely glowing with 
the folftitial blaze, feared, but could not ter¬ 
rify or retard, the determined afpirant. He 
was compelled to p 3 fs through this flame re¬ 
peatedly, and was thence hurried to the 
louthern gate, or that of Capricorn, where 
the folffitial floods awaited him. Into theft 

floods 


* Porphyry dc Abftinentw, p* j jo + 
t Nooni Dtanylucaf p. ^7. 
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floods his exhaufted frame was mftantly 
plunged, and he was obliged to fwim in them, 
and combat with the waves, till life was at 
the laft gafp. The dreadful rite of purifica¬ 
tion was not yet <?ver: he was now doomed 
to undergo a rigid fail, which, according io 
Nicaetas, quoted by the Abbe Hauler, hided 
fifty days; bat this we muff prefume to be 
exaggerated, fmee no human creature can 
exift fifty hours without taking fuftenance. 
We can only reconcile it to resfon, by iup- 
pofmg the time much ihortcr, or an allowance 
of fome fcanty food, barely fufneient to fup- 
port agonizing nature* During this rigid tall 
he was expofed to the horrors of a dreary 
defert, remote from human abidance, and 
fliut out from human compafiion. After this, 
according to the fame author, the candidates 
were cruelly beaten with rods for two whole 
days j and, during the latl twenty days of their 
trial, were buried up to their necks in fnow. 

If nature lunk not, as the frequently did, 
under all this dreadful accumulation of fuf- 
ferings, the honours of initiation were con¬ 
ferred upon the candidate; and, fir ft, a golden 
ferpent was placed in his bofom, as an emblem 
of his being regenerated and made a difcipie 
of MLthra. For this animal, renewing its 
Q a vigour 
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vigour in the fpring af every year, by carting 
its (kin, was not only con fide red as an apt 
fymbol of renovated and rcvirefcent virtue, 
but of the fun himfdf, whole genial heat ts 
annually renewed when he re-vifits the vernal 
figns; at that period, when, as 1 have die- 
whert cxprefied myfdf of Mil hr a opening the 
year in Taurus, 

Burning the gloom of winter's drear 
The radiant youth refit ran hh vernal rtign, 

VitK funftwy arms rtrluiiant Taurus tames, 

Beams with ftrw gtat^ and dam fevercr ihimcs. 

The candidate was next adorned with a myftic 
Zone, or belt, which was the circle of the 
Zodiac, and had the zodiacal figures engraved 
upon it. Upon his head was placed the Per- 
fian tiara, or High Phrygian bonnet, termi¬ 
nating pyramidically, as we fee it on all the 
fiatues of Mithra. This cap was Symbolical 
of the beam of the fun, and it was worn by 
the prierts of Egypt, as well as hy ihofe of 
Perlia j it is confpicuous on the heads or the 
antirpie figures, engraved on the large plate 
of the temple of Luxore. in my former 
volume. 

The high prieft of Mithra wore a linen 
tiara, or mitre, of great magnitude, and rolled 
round fever a} times, in imitation of the con¬ 
volutions 
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volutions of the orbs, roflibiy the name of' 
mitre might be primarily derived from this 
high conical cap wont in the rites of Mithra, 
which was alfo covered with rays and painted 
with various devices. It is to thefc caps that 
the prophet Ezekiel, cited in the firil chapter, 
alludes when lie ridicules the ornaments that 
decorated the gods of the Sabian idolaters, 
which he calls the images of the Cb listen, 
portrayed upon the waits t mb ver mitten t Gikd- 
ED with girdles upon their loins , and exceeding 
in died attire upon tLeir beads.* The 
Brahmins and their deities, to this day, wear 
the myftic belt, or girdle* and it has been 
before obferved, from ancient travellers, that 
they formerly wore a cap or turban, of white 
mull in, folded j ouud the head in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as that the extremities of the folds ex¬ 
hibited ro the ipe^ator the appearance of the 
two horns of a cow, that is, of the moon in 
her increale. -j- This falhion of folding the 
falli that girds the head is not now, 1 believe, 
in ufe, at lead in general m’e, in India ; and 
perhaps never flouiilhed but among the high¬ 
er order of the priefts. Its exigence there, 
however, in ancient periods ftili farther proves 

Q 3 the 

* Ezekiel, *riJ3. ij. 

f See Voyage clt l 1 Arabic Hrurcufc, p< TJJ. 
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the fimihrity of the agronomical mythology 
of thefe two nations. 

The noviciate was now inverted with the 
cmdyi) or large loofe tunic, which, on every 
ancient pidlurc of Mhhra, ia repreiented * 
floating widely ill the air from the (h ou liters 
of the god, while his rapid wings waft him 
impetuoully through the expan fe of heaven. 
This tunic or mantle was the moil beautiful 
and fptemlid pageant in the world having 
a purple ground, and being ftudded all over 
with innumerable flars, the conrtcllations of 
both hemifpheres, like the robe worn by l/a 
Omnia, and engraved ill the hill volume of 
the Indian. Hiftory, after the defeription 
of that goddefs, as beheld in the pomp of her 
paraphernalia, by A pu lei us, who had himfelf 
been initiated in the myfteries of Eleulis. 11 e 
had like wife the pa ft oral ftafF, or c refer, 
fimilar to that of the Brahmins, put into his 
hand, being ally five to the immediate in¬ 
fluence of the fun in the affairs of agricul¬ 
ture,* 

Thus inverted and decorated with alt the 
fymbots of the power and operations of his 
god, he was prepared for thofe greater and 
more tremendous myfteries, of which no au¬ 
thentic 


• See ApuEtiuj, ypI.L, p, ij. 
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thendc relations have reached poftcrity, but in 
which both bulls and men are fuppofed to 
have been facrificed, and in which real lions, 
whence the mylleries were called lamttca, and 
other animals, whofe figures covered the walls 
of the temple, are thought to have been intro¬ 
duced, The ill-omened raven fe reamed aloud 
its funeral note; the dreadful harkings of the 
dog Sirius reverberated through the cavern, 
mifitqitt cunts uiulure per umbras ; the hidings of 
envenomed ferpents, that is, the Draco and 
Serpentamis of the (phere, filled with terror 
the trembling audience t for there, if ever, in 
that fidereal Metempfychofis, or paflage of the 
foul among the ftars to its final abode, the 
mokt of the Brahmins, ungues Triptckmi 
jlridebtsnt ; and there, if ever, were heard thofe 
dreadful thunderings and lightnings the con¬ 
flict of elements and waning clouds, which 
Mithra at his will could congregate or difTT- 
pnte, and which the ]ioet C Saudi an profefledly 
alludes to as forming a part of the Eteufinian 
myllertcs j mysteries of which War burton 
ought to have known that thofe of Mithra 
were the prototype, becaufe the Pcrfians 
were a more ancient nation than the 
Greeks. 

Q 4 J» m 
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Jam mthi eemuntur tispidis dclubn mover! 

cr duram difpergere futmina iucejp; 
Advcnrum tcftata Dei! Jam magnui at taut 
Auiiirur Gemitm terns, teraptomipie rvmugit!* 


How mucli marc applicable this dedenption 
is to the ftupendems exhibitions in the Mi- 
thratic temple than tbofc of Eleufis mull be 
evident to the reader* who reflects how much 
iublimer a character in antiquity was Mirhra 
than Ceres; how much fuperior the deity, 
v ho rules the heavens, in which thunder Is 
generated and lightning kindled, to the deity 
which prefidcs over the earth and its produc¬ 
tions, In tact, in the rites of the former, the 
thunders alluded to were the awful tropica] 
thunders, and hore immediate reference to a 
particular ftage of the myftic exhibition j in 
thofe of the latter, they were principally uled 
to fwell the pomp of the ceremony, and 
elevate the grandeur of the goddefs. 

How dofe an imitation the Eleuftnian 
my Aeries were of the more ancient rites of 
I erfia will, I am of opinion, appear from 
what has been infer ted in a preceding page, 
relative to the officiating char adders who pre¬ 
sided in the former, and who were of an 
aftronornical caft, Indeed, the general feature 

of 
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of fimiladty between them is Co great, and 
both have fo manifeft a relation to thofe of 
India, that I hope the reader will pardon me 
if I wind up this account of the Pcrllart 
my fieri es with felecting a few ftriking pa'fTages 
from a preceding volume on the fubjecl, m 
which that fimilarity is moft particularly ap¬ 
parent, It mufi fae owned, indeed, that the 
Creek pbilofophers improved upon thofe infti- 
tuted by their prcdcccflbrs by the profound 
morality which they inculcated in their myf- 
teries ; morality, which, after all, is far pre¬ 
ferable and far more beneficial to man than 
the boldeft flights of imagination in the infti- 
tution of a wild fyftern of a fabulous fide real 
Metempfyehofis, 

Nothing can be conceived more folcmn than 
the rites of initiation into the greater myfteiies 
of Ekufis, as defended by Apulcius and Dion 
i. hrylbfiomc, who had both gone through the 
gwtitl ceremony: nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the feenery exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified afpirmt* After enter¬ 
ing the grand vefiibule of the myfiic ihrine, 
he was led by the hierophant, amidll lur- 
rounding darknefs and incumbent honors, 
through all thofe extended aiies, winding 
^venues, and gloomy adyta, already mentioned 
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AS equally belonging to the mj ftic temples of 
Egypt, Eleufis, and India. I have aflerted be¬ 
fore, that tile Metempfyehofis was one of the 
leading principia taught in thole temples, and 
this Gift flags was intended to reprefent the 
toilfome wanderings of the benighted foul 
through the mazes of vice and error before 
initiation: or, in the words of an ancient 
writer, quoted by Warbuiton from Stokeus: 
tl It was a rude and fearful march through 
night and darknefs."* Prcfcntly the ground 
hegan to rock beneath his feet, the whole 
temple trembled, and ftrange and dreadful 
voices were heard through the midnight 
filence. To thefe fuececiied other louder and 
more terrific nolfes, refembling thunder* while 
quick and vivid flalhes of lightning darted 
through the cavern, difplaying to his view 
many ghaftly fights and hideous lpe£txes, em¬ 
blematical of the various vices, difeafes, in¬ 
firmities, and calamities, incident in that ft,ice 
of terreftrial bondage from which his ftrug- 
gling foul was now going to emerge, as well 
as of the horrors and penal torments of the 
guilty in a future ftate. At this period, alt 
the pageants of vulgar idolatry, all the train 
of gods, fupemal and infernal, palled in awful 

fucceflion 
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fucceflion before him, and a hymn, called the 
Theology of Idols, recounting the genealogy and 
functions of each, washing* afterwards, the 
whole fabulous detail was folemnly recanted 
by the myllagogue j a divine hymn in honour 

of ETERNAL AND IMMUTABLE TRUTH Was 

chanted, and the profoundcr myfteries com¬ 
menced. “ And now, arrived oil the verge of 
death and initiation, every thing wears a dread¬ 
ful afpcct; it is all horror, trembling, and 
jftonifliment,” An icy chillincfs feizes his 
limbs; a copious dew, like the damp of real 
death, bathes his temples; he baggers, and 
his faculties begin to fail* when the fccnc is 
of a ludden changed, and the doors of the 
interior and fplcndidly-illumlned temple are 
thrown wide open. fi A miraculous and di¬ 
vine light difclofcs itfelf* and Alining plains 
and Rowery meadows open on all hands before 
him.” Acctjji cortfimum mortis, fays Apuleius,* 
*/, cake to Pnferpints limine, per omnia veSIus 
ekmenla, remeavi ; noBe medio vt'di solem can* 
dido cortifcantem famine :—■'' Arrived at the bour n 
of mortality, after having trod the gloomy 
threfliold of Proferpine, I pafltrd rapidly 
through all the J'unoimding elements* and, 

at 

* Apokii Mctioaipliafii, lib. ii. v. i. p. tj\. Edit- Bipcnc. 
1-38. 
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at deep midnight, beheld the fun mining in 
meridian fplendour.”—The clouds of mental 
error and the (hades of real datknefs being 
now alike diffipated, both the foul and body 
or the initiated experienced a delightful vicilli- 
tude ; and while the latter, purified with lull ra¬ 
tions, bounded in a blaze of glory, the former 
diilblved in a tide of overwhelming tranfport. 
Thofe few authors of the ancient world, who 
have written on this fubj*a, and who have 
dared to unfold to pa fieri ty the awful and 
deep fecrets into which they were initiated, 
/peak of them exaftly as the Brahmins do of 
the divine raptures of a&firptim in the Deity, 
or the modern fc£t 0 f Swcdenborgh of thofe 
of their imagined Elyfium. At that period 
of virtuous and triumphant exultation, ac¬ 
cording to the divine Plato, (the Vyasa of 
Greece,) ■* they faw ceieflial beauty in all the 
dazzling radiance of its perfection, when, 
joining with the glorified chorus, they were 
admitted to the ftMtapa* or beatific vijmr, 
and were initiated into the moll bleffed of all 
myflmes." 

The preceding relation principally concerns 
TilE Greater jvi vsteries, The firil and 
molt important ceremony in the lesser 
mysteries of Eleufis was the purification of 

the 
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the body by water, intended to Inculcate the 
itecefTity of a fimilar purification of the foul 
from the impure adheCon of vicious pufiions 
and propcnfities ; and it is remarkable, that 
the officer affixing upon thar t Jolemn occafion 
was called! T fyaroc, from JeW, "vatcr* After 
ablution, the a 1 pi ran; was clothed in s linen 
vcftincnt, the emblem of purity, and we are 
informed, in the Ayeen Akberjr, that the 
lirahmin. candidate, in the firff ftoge of pro¬ 
bation, was arrayed ** in a linen garment 
without future,” But the myftic temple itfelf, 
as ddcribed by Apuieius, was &des arnplijfjnta ; 
according to Vitruvius, it was immani magni- 
tudine ; and, according to Strabo, it was ca¬ 
pable of holding as large a number as a theatre. 
If thefe feveral authors had intended to de- 
feribe the pagodas of Salfctte and ofiElephanta, 
could they have done it with more charac- 
teriftic accuracy ? temples, of which the for¬ 
mer, according to M. Niebuhr, is a fqtiare of 
120 feet, and in the latter of which, if we are 
rightly informed in the feventh volume of the 
Arch^ologia, the grand altar alone is elevated 
to the aftoniihing height of twenty.feven feet. 
The gloomy avenues Unrounding them have 
been alfo particularucd, in which an over¬ 
whelming dread and hor ror Hi zed the be¬ 
nighted 
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nigh ted wanderer; and, with refpcft to the 
gaudy {hows and fplendid fcenery occafionally 
difplayed to the view of the initiated in their 
recedes; who, that beholds the fuperb deco¬ 
rations, the richly-painted walls, and carved 
imagery, in the’modem pagodas? who, that 
confidcrs the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of the devices, confpicuous m many 
of the manufactures of India, whether in gold 
and filver enamel, in boxes "urioufly inlaid 
with Ivory, in carpets of filk richly flowered, 
and linens ftained with variegated dies ? can 
pofhbly entertain a doubt of the ability ot 
the ancient Indians ftrikingly to portray, on 
canvafs or otherwile, the allegorical vifions, 
in which the genius of the nation takes fo 
much delight; the araaratnine bowers, in 
which beatified fpirits are fuppofed to refide, 
and the Elyfian plains of Eenoka's volup¬ 
tuous paradlfe? 

The initiated, in the Grecian temples, were 
alfo crowned with myrtle, and the priefts of 
Mithra were invariably decked with a rich 
tiara, wound about with the fame foliage. 
Finally, the hierophant, that is the rtvcaltr 
of Jacred things in the EleuCman myfteries, 
was arrayed in the habit and adorned with 
the fymbols of the great Creator of the world. 
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of whom In thofe my ft cries he was lap poled 
to be the fubrtknte, and revered as the emblem. 
He was attended in his facred office by three 
affiftant minifters, of whom the firft was 
called A ctStxof, or the torch-hearer; he was 
intended to reprefent the Sun. The fecond 
was denominated or the herald; he was 

con fide red as the type of the planet Mer¬ 
cury. The third was called 'o tm Byor 
the minifter of the altar, and he was venerated 
as the fymbol of the Moon. The fame cha- 
ra&eriftic diftindlions doubtlcfs prevailed in 
thofe of India, where the Sun, Moon, and 
Mercury, under the name of Budha, for ever 
occur in the varied page of their mythology. 
There perhaps, as in the rites of Mithra in 
Perfia, the chief gods attended in the a (Turned 
characters of the various constellations. Their 
phyfical theology, which led them, in various 
indances, to confider the Deity as an incar¬ 
nate agent upon earth, would naturally lead 
them in thele mytWrious inftitutions to lhadow 
out, under the periort of the high prefiding 
Brahmin, the fupreme Creator of all things, 
and to decorate that facred perfonage (the 
lym holies! rep refen tat ion of Deity) after the 
manner of the Perfian Mkhra, with a loofely- 
floating tunic of a bright cerulean tincture, 

and 
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and fpangled with innumerable ftars. At the 
fame time* their great attachment to agro¬ 
nomy would induce them to con fide r tile 
priefts, who officiated around him, as repre¬ 
fen ting the planetary train moving in their 
feveral Rations by his immediate command 
and influence, and clothed with brightnefs 
from the reflection of his own tranfeendent 
glory. 

After having thus deferibed, as far as they 
have been revealed to us by Apuleius and 
other ancient writers, the Mithriac myfteries, 
1 come at length to detail the yet unparalleled 
fufferings endured in 

The Fourth Asberum, or State of SA- 
NIASSIj an i> the Series of exhibit e 
Tortures voluntarily inflicted on 
Himself by the penitent YOGEE. 

Thefe two Rates may be confiJcred as the 
Uft Rage of the ter re ft rial journey of the 
Metempfychofis. With them the dreadful pe¬ 
riod of probation doles j with them the fire 
of the human ordeal is finally extinguifticd. 
The word Saniafli, as explained in the Geeta, 
P* 13 4 > hgnifies the forfaking of all actions 
. which 
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which are defirable. If we might judge from 
the conduct of thofe who bear the name, it 
might with more truth be rendered the per¬ 
forming of all actions that can excite difguft 
and imprefs honor on the human foul. The 
word Yogee, or, as fame write it, Jggus, is 
derived from a root lignifying dew:tan. By 
the Saniaffi is properly to be underftood the 
Brahmin in his fourth and high eft degree of 
fpiritual difeipiine, preferibed in the Vedas for 
thoie of that caft who may pofflTs fortitude of 
mind and vigour of body fufficient to undergo 
thofe excruciating & verities, which, when rc- 
foiutdy perfeverctl in to the lift, have power 
to unbar the gates of eternity, ami introduce 
the performer immediately into Parariife. The 
Yogee is properly a voluntary penitent, who 
afpires to the honours and diftiaftion of a 
Saniaffi, and who endeavours to rival, if not 
exceed, him in the number and degree of his 
aggravated fuffer mgs. All the writers of the 
ancient world, and moft of the modems, have 
confounded the two charactersj and the names 
of Saniaili and Yogee have been promifctioufiy 
applied. The ancients, indeed, ranked all the 
race of thefe aulterc penitents under the title 
of gymnofophifts, or naked pbilofepbert. The 
Brahmin Saniaffi, however, does not wander 
Vql. V, R about 
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about entirely naked, although the Yogee re¬ 
jects ail covering, fronting, amidft his divine 
abforption, to beftow one thought on the 
contemptible clay that holds in bondage his 
ftruggfmg foul. I lhail firft delineate the rigid 
principles and deliberate cruelties inffjftedon 
himfelf by the SaniafTi. ! Inal l then enter 
into rather an ex ten five detail of what chflical 
writers have related concerning the ancient 
gymnofophift, and what, from modern writers 
and authentic living witnefles, 1 have been 
able to colled relative to the romantic doc¬ 
trines and eccentric pradices of thufe furious 
maniacs, the Yogees of the prefrnt day. 

There is, as we have juft intimated, an im- 
menfe difference in the conduct of the devotee 
of the Brahmin call and that of a devotee of 
an inferior tribe. The Sanialli is diftinguiilied 
by the calm, the lilent, dignity with whicli he 
fuffers the feries of complicated evils through 
which he is ordained to toil: the Yogee is 
wild and defultory in his devotion, atid often- 
tatious of the penances to which he volun¬ 
tarily condemns himlelf. The former" huries 
himidf in the Iblitude of the defert, and is 
content that God and his own foul are con- 
feious to the aufteritics which he endures: 
the latter fecks the crowded bazar t or market¬ 
place. 
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place, and delights to fcourge and lacerate 
him lei flu the fight of innumerable fpeftators. 
The profelled dcfign of bath, however, is to 
detach their thoughts from all concern about 
lVblunary objects - t to be indifferent to hunger 
and third ; to be inlcitiible to Ihame and re¬ 
proach 5 and, as far as it is pofiible for beings 
who have not jet palled the bourn of mor¬ 
tality, to emancipate the foul from its taber¬ 
nacle of day. 

The leading principle that fways the mind 
of tile Sanlafit is by unexampled aufterities to 
fubdne the body, becauie he is convinced that 
fubjugation of the p alii on s will nccefiarily fol¬ 
low that contjueft. He exults, therefore, in 
making the moll painful facrifkes that can 
ihock agonizing nature. On entering this 
degree, hcinftantly, and without fcruple, dif- 
cards for ever the deareft friend and the ten¬ 
dered relative. The affectionate wife* the 
blooming daughter, (for, the Santa HI is not 
always advanced in years,) in vain dafp Ins 
knees, and folicit him to relax in his dreadful 
purpofe: he is deaf to their cries and callous 
to their tears ; he throws away every article of 
drefs, except a i'catity linen cloth of a yellow 
colour which girds his waiit, and, with a pit¬ 
cher in one hand and a pilgrim's llaff in the 

R a other, 
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other, he hurries away to the defect, never to 
return. Famine and mt firry are the com¬ 
panions of Ills folitude, A bfurbed in profound 
meditation on the Deity, he never violates 
the facred filence in which his lips are fcakd, 
except to pronounce the myftic word aw an, 
which is the commencement of the Vedas.-* 
His food is the fruits and herbage that fpon- 
taneoufly fpring up in the defer t: if theLe fail 
him, the laws of his fevere order permit him 
to go to the neareft village and beg a handful 
of boiled rice, or other food, which he eats on 
the Jpot j if they throw it on the ground, he 
takes it up with his mouth, fwallowing only 
as much as will ferve to fuftain life. The 
foie bu finch of that life is incclFant mental 
prayer and intenfe contemplation. Thefe they 
confider as uniting then intimately to the 
Deity, and enduing them with a portion of 
his power. Their energy is inexpreifibk: it 
is felt through all the works of nature, and 
through ail the dalii-s of exigence. It can 
call down the ftars from heaven, and bring 
tip daemons from the loweft bobun of Naraka. 
To Inch a length does their fanatacifm on 
tuis point extend, as to had them to conceive, 
that they can, by their united power, actually 

difembody 
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dtfembody the foul, which for a vYhile leaves 
its earthy mention in utter infen fibility j and, 
after taking a wide a: the real flight, returns to 
animate the breaihlefs clod* 

curious ftorv of this kind is related by 
Father Boucher* Heating concerning thcMe- 
tempfyehofis, in the Lettres Edifiantes el 
Curicufes; which, on fuch a fuhjecl, it would 
be unpardonable to omtt, and which is as 
follows t 

An ancient favereign of India, by name 
Veramarken, having, by intenfe devotion, 
obtained this art of occafionally di fen gaging 
the loul from its rerreftrial prifott, was fo de¬ 
lighted with his new acquifition, that, infttad 
of attending to the duties of his fpkndid and 
important ftacion upon this globe of earth, 
he was perpetually exploring the {ethereal re¬ 
gions, and fearing atnidft the (uperior orbs. 
At thole periods, in which he meditated this 
sereal excurfion, it was hts practice to retire 
with only one confidential llave into the midft 
of a gloomy unfrequented grove, and to Iris 
care he configncd, during the absence of his 
foul, that inferior and contemptible portion 
of liimiclf, which, however decorated with 
royal robes and a refplcndcnt crown, was ae- 
cuftomcd to fit upon the throne of Afia, and 

R 3 was 
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was the object of little lefs than idolatry to 
the admiring crowd. A too frequent repe¬ 
tition of this practice and an unguarded re¬ 
cital of the myflic prayer called, the Mandi- 
ram, by which his foul was releafed, in the 
hearing of the Have, excited a ttrong defire in 
the foul of the latter to undertake a fimilar 
flight into the ethereal regions. Attending 
diligently, therefore, to the a£Hom of Vera- 
marken, and precifdy learning the words of 
the Maud [ram, he rdblved, the firft oppor¬ 
tunity, to attempt the temporary emancipa¬ 
tion of his own foul; and, one day, when the 
monarch made a longer flay than ufual in the 
athercal fields, he fell to fervent prayer, and 
repeated the Mandiram* when, in an inflant, 
his foul, taking its flight from his body, en¬ 
tered that of his matter. He was now 3 
king, and too well plea fed with his new form 
and habiliments to think of returning to his 
former abjetfl: flate. To prevent, therefore, 
hb own body from being re-animated when 
the foul of Veramarken returned, he cut off 
its head, and ttalkcd away to the palace in all 
the grandeur of arrogated royalty, where # he 
received the honours due to his late matter, 
and Ihared in his Acad the embraces of hig 
young and beautiful bride. 


The 
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The foul of the degraded monarch now 
winged its. flight towards the welt-known 
grove, and its horror, as well at finding its 
own receptacle vanilhed, as at beholding the 
headltfs trunk of the Have, may be conceived 
but cannot be e*prelied. However irkfome 
he might formerly have eltcemed human 
exigence, he now began to think, that a mag¬ 
nificent throne and a lovely confert, added to 
the poifdlion of the great fccret of the Mas- 
ptRAM, might ftill have rendered tolerable 
the remaining years of its fojourning in the 
veil of mortality. The reflettion filled the 
oenfive fpirit with intolerable anguife; it 
kept hovering, all forlorn and penfive, amidft 
the Ihades of that baleful grove, and made 
them refound with its bitter wailings. At 
length the companionate " goddefs of his 
former devotion" (Bhivani we maft fuppofe, 
the Indian Venus) prepared For the royal 
fugitive the beautiful body of a parrot, in 
which he fped away to the court, alas! only 
to be the dift rafted mtnefs of his Have feated 
on a throne w hich had defended to himfclf 
from a long line of illuftrious anchors, and 
to fee him lharc the affeftionate carelles in¬ 
tended for Veramarken. As the haptefs bird, 

under the impreffion of theft melancholy fen* 
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ti merits, flew from one apartment to the other, 
lie was caught by a domeftic of the palace, 
and, for the admirable beauty of his plumage, 
prefemed to the queen, who detained him 
prifoner in her own chamber-, and thus was 
the unfot turme monarch, who had potfdTed 
a throne, and had range ( the ikies, condemn¬ 
ed to perpetual imprifonmenr, as well as to be 
a Aill nearer fpeilator of the rights of a king 
and a hufhand ufurped. The fecret would 
never have been known, had not a holy $a- 
niafii, who, by the power of abforption, could 
penetrate into the pa A, the prefen t, and the 
future, fome ages after revealed it for the 
benefit of the fbvercigns of India, and as a 
warning to them not to put too much con¬ 
fidence in them favourites. 

At all times the SaniafG beholds with in- 
difference whatever excites human delight, 01- 
in fpires vulgar mortals with averfion and 
terror j but, when more particularly engaged ■ 
at his devotions, there is no object in nature 
fo honible as in the Final left degree to appal 
bbn, nor fo enchanting as for one moment to 
educe his fixed affeflions from fervid contem¬ 
plation of the fupreme Brahms. The moA 
(uadtul thunders foiling over his head, balls 
0 re burning from the tempeftuous clouds 
* and 
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and ploughing up the ground in every direc, 
tion around him, even the earth itJelf con-' 
vulfed and rocking beneath him, have no 
power to difmay the foul of the undaunted, 
the ahforbed, Saninfii. That foul is a native 
of a more elevated region, loirs in a purer 
air, and revolves in a nobler fpherc. The foul 
of the SanraHi is with the Deity who made 
the worlds and commands the fubjeft ele¬ 
ments. 

It is the boaft of the SantafE to facrificc 
every human feeling and p.ilTion at the fhrinc 
of devotion, The rains, which, during the 
annual inundations, delcend in tropical re¬ 
gions with fuch re lift lei's violence, and fweep 
every thing before them, moleft not the in¬ 
flexible devotee of the fouth s nor is the naked 
northern anchorite obferved to Ihiver amidft 
the ineeflknt fnows that fall upon the fum- 
mits of Heetrucote, the ancient Inn us, and 
encircle up to his neck the human ftatue in 
the holy mountains of the Brahmins. Let a 
table be (bread with the moll delicious viands 
that cVer charmed the eye or feafted the appe¬ 
tite of the daintieft epicure; place the table, 
rhu3 abundantly and delicately fpread, before 
the Sanialfi i although he be emaciated with 
long-continued famine, and although ar the 

fame 
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fame time he feel ihe fharpeft pangs of corro- 
five hunger, he will avert his eye from it with 
difdain, or gaze upon the luxurious banquet 
with calm indifference. Let Grains of the 
moft excellent melody warble around him, the 
paffages of his ears are impervious to founds, 
which, in other breafts, would awaken ceftafy 
and endanger reifoa, Let nymphs of the 
moil tianfeendant beauty, blooming, lovely, 
and wanton, as thofe that fported of old with 
Creefhna on the hallowed plains of Mathura, 
weave in his prefence the airy dance, the Sa- 
niifii is eonlcious to no tumults of riling 
paflion, but continues, in thought and act, 

Chafte as the itidc 

That cuniL'd by the fra ft trout pun:ft (hotv, 

And king! on DWi temple* 

The ir,oft delicious odours, exhaled from the 
fpice-beds of a garden of Oriental perfumes, 
have no fragrance for him i to the moft beau¬ 
tiful colours he is bind j a mid if the mofl ex-> 
cru dating torments he is dumb. 

In effect, by Jong continued perfeverance in 
thefc laborious but unnatural efforts to fubdue 
his mortal part, the corporeal functions by 
degrees lofe their energy, and the mental fa¬ 
culties are clouded and overwhelmed. Grown 

torpid 
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torpid through inactivity* and wrapt in holy 
infenfibllity, the Saniaffi is aff?£lcd by nothing 
that occurs within the bounded arc e of hu¬ 
man nature. He has no intereft in any object* 
below the liars, the native region of his 
aipiring foul. In vain, therefore, to him do 
the feafons revolve on this terreftrial globe? in 
vain does the fun enlighten it with Ins all- 
vivifying ray i in vain* do the nutritious dews 
and genial Ihowers defeend and fertilize it, 
lie feels no more delight, when returning 
fpring arrays its renovated afpett in beauty 
and verdure, than he is capable of emotion, 
when its arid fur face ri parched with conti¬ 
nued drought, and the fanufhed herd pcrifla by 
thou lands on the Uteri l plains. He is no more 
ref re Hied by the cooling zephyr that wafts 
vigour and falubrity to its fainting inhabitants, 
than he is annoyed by the burning winds 
from the defect, that bring peftilence and 
death in their train, and fvveep whole nations 
of his fellow-creatures to the gulph of de- 
ftniflion, 

Inflexibly adhering to this retaintc indif¬ 
ference, the avenues of his foul ate barred 
again ft the infirtious atfaults of thofe ddulive 
pallions that fecretly undermine and often 
fubvLrt the fortitude of the fuhlimeft philofo- 

phers 
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phcrs and the moll rigid dsfciplinarians. He 
is no more to fie foothed by the fuggeftions of 
adulaihn in its mod pleafmg form, than lie is 
to be terrified by the Joudeft clamours of re¬ 
proach. Ambhimi and power can have no in¬ 
fluence o u er the man who looks down upon 
thrones with fcorn, who confiders the lean tv 

' m 

and tattered fragment of yellow linen that 
girds his loins as of vplue far more tranf- 
cendent tlian the embroidered robe of majeftyj 
and who looks upon hlmfdf to be a portion 
of that Deity, into whole infinite eflence he is 
foon to be wholly and eternally abforbed, 
Avarice cannot influence the mind that is 
rich in the countlefs treafurcs of immortality; 
a mind that efteems gold as drofs, and to 
whom rubies have loft their Iufhe and value. 
In fine, the higheft diflinclion, to which the 
Saniafli afpires, is a (late of invincible apathy. 
By long habits of indifference, he becomes 
inanimate as a piece of wood or flone; and, 
though he mechanically refpires the vital air, 
he is to all the purpofes of a&lve life drfimft. 
In conlcqucnce of thd'e unexampled fcverities, 
and this invincible abstraction from every 
thing finite, the veneration which the whole 
Indian nation entertain for the Saniallis is 
beyond all conception, Veelhnu himfelf re¬ 
veres 
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vercs them: to what foe ver objztt they touch 
they impart fanaity. and the very duft of 
thdr feet is con iterated, from the fteeps of 
Caucafas to the point of Comorin! ! 1 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Soul, puffing through its ftvtral Stages of 
Probation in the Veil of Mortality, not in¬ 
elegantly compared by the Ancients to the Au¬ 
relia. and the various Viciffittides Vfhicb that 
beautiful InfcB undergoes in its Progrfs to 
Maturity .— The natural Hijlory of the CHRY¬ 
SALIS. or Aurelia, confidered j which ne- 
cejarily and immediately introduces the nolle 
Greek Allegory c/'C upid and Psyche, of an 
Origin undoubtedly Asiatic. —- The jubitme 
Moral, evidently intended to be inculcated 
through the IVl-oU of that Allegory t explained 
by Reference to numerous Gems and Sculptures 
of Antiquity > of beautiful Defgn and elaborate 
Execution. 

T HIS anxious impatience, this ardent 
fever, of the foul panting after its 
immortal reft, and afeending progreffively 
through the ftages of purity to that final 
abode, the Deity ; thefe incelTant efforts of 
the devout Brahmins to ftifle every ebullition 
of human patfion, and live upon earth as if 

they 
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they were already, and in reality, di fern bodied, 
cannot fail to remind the dailies] reader of 
the noble and beautiful allegory* recorded in 
Apuleius and other ancient writers* relative 
to the fuSering of the charming or 

Pfyche. Thiscekftial progeny, Plyche, or, in 
other words, the human foul perfinified, was 
generally reprdented by the ancients under 
the form of a beautiful young virgin with the 
wings of a butterfly; and, fotnelimes, on an¬ 
tique gems 3nd marbles, flic is portrayed 
under the form of the aurclia itfelf* in the na- 
tural hi (lory of which inka we may difeover 
the rcafon as well as the force of the com- 
parifoti. The general outline of that hiftory 
is* in brief, as follows : — The aurelia is* in 
the fir (l ft age of its exiftence, a common grub, 
or worm, and lies* during the winter, in a 
ftate of torpor, apparently dead. When the 
genial fpring renovates nature, it burfts Its 
prifon, and iiTires forth* as it were, to new 
life* arrayed in beautiful attire. The Egyp¬ 
tians thought this a juft and linking emblem 
of the human foul, which, after a long im- 
prifonment in a human form, at length burfts 
its tcrreftrial bonds* and emerges into immor¬ 
tality. Such* I fay, is the girteral outline of 
that hiftory % but, having confide red the fub- 

jeft 
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je& with fome degree of attention, and trufl- 
ing that I can place fome parts of the parallel 
between the human foul and the atirdU in a 
new point of view, 1 ihnll not be afraid of 
dilgufling my readers by entering into a more 
particular detail, relative to the growth and 
maturity of that infc£t. The whole my fie- 
rious fable, like wife, of Cupid and Psyche is 
fo congenial with thele Indian tiff ions, con¬ 
cerning the excruciating feverities to be en¬ 
dured by the Lraiifmigratmg foul, that 1 hope 
they will pardon my introducing it into thefe 
pages, fines the title of my book profefles to 
compare the leading features of the mythology 
of Egypt, Perils, and Greece. 

The natural History of the AURE¬ 
LIA and the Fable of CUPiD and 
PSYCHE CONSIDERED, 

From the circumftance of the aurelia oc¬ 
curring, in molt of the myftical writers of an¬ 
tiquity, as the pifturcfque emblem of the foul 
palling through the various ftages of a mortal 
to an immortal flare, there is great reafon to 
believe thofe theological philofophers had vi¬ 
gilantly marked all the wonderful viciflitudes 
Vox. V, S which 
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which the chryfalls fucccrtivciy undergoes, 
and were fcarcely lefs acquainted with its 
hiftory than the curious and exploring funs 
of modern phibfophy. The firil ibiteof the 
chryfalis is a ftate nearly approaching to in- 
fendblltty * it fcarcely appears to be endued 
with life ; its figure is conical; it has neither 
legs to walk nor wings to fly ; and it can take 
no nouiiftiment, for it has no organs to re¬ 
ceive or digeft it. Is not this a juft picture of 
the ha man foul In infancy, when it refb, as it 
were, dormant in its priibn of day, incapable 
of exertion, and infimfible to the dictates of 
inftru&ion and wifdom ? 

Brought forth aroidffc the autumnal gloom, 
and chilled by the ungenial damps and ri¬ 
gours of that inclement feafon, the embryo- 
aurdia remains in this inactive if ate during 
the early wintry months. As the cold and 
darkntfs of winter pafs away, and the fun be¬ 
gins to exert its power both on the animal 
and vegetable creation, the apparent! yriufen- 
hble atom fhews fame principles of life, and, 
gradually fhcddtng its coat, or Ikin, and put¬ 
ting on a more brilliant hue, it begins to feed 
on the tender fpringing herbage of the infant 
year. The variety and exquifite beauty of the 
colours of the different fpecies of the carer* 

pillar 
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pillar in this (taw are Infinite and admirable. 
Some of them are fupcrbly clothed in brilliant 
gold, whence, in fact, they obtain the name 
of chryihlis, from z?^* gold, as tlie 7 arc 
calicd aurelia, from akrunt ; and it is this bril¬ 
liant infect by which principally the ancients 
intended to fymbolizc the foul, that radiant 
emanation of the Divinity in man, Some are 
of an elegant green colour* others of a beau¬ 
tiful and bright yellow. They fucceffivdy 
change thefe colours as they advance towards 
maturity through the different ft ages of a 
caterpillar, a cbryfalis, and a butterfly; and, 
by this change, as well as by that of their 
external coat, exhibit ample evidence of that 
ffitiumrplMjis actually taking place, which 
formed the bafis of the pleafing fables of the 
ancients on this fubjefl. As the vernal feafon 
in creates, the aufelia alfo increafes in vigour, 
fprightUnefs, and magnitude, till, at length, 
its tender wings burffing from the mem¬ 
braneous integument that confined them, it 
mounts into the air a perfect butterfly, and 
joyfully fpreads its richly-variegated pinions 
to the fun, 

Jday not the aurclia, in this improved ftage 
of its exigence, be coufidered as a ftp iking 
emblem of the foul arrived at the period of 
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maturity in the human ftate„ when education 
has lent all its aid to expand the daring ge¬ 
nius and ripen to perfection the fervid 
thought; when man, liberated from the re¬ 
ft ri<ft Lons of grave tutors and the fetters of 
parental authority, launches forth into the 
vafl ocean of life, and ranges uncontrolled 
wherefoever his inclination leads him ? This 
the ancients efteemed the period of the great eft 
danger; in this ftate are felt the mod furious 
aflkults of the various palfions, thofe vultures 
of the foul, each alternately exerting its bane¬ 
ful influence to harafs it in Its terreftrial 
journey, to flagger its refolution, and under¬ 
mine all the principles of virtue. Ambition 
fires it with the defire of unbounded fway, 
avarice entangles it in a thoufand fordid and 
perplexing cares, envy ftimulates it to the 
perpetration of bafe and criminal defigns, 
while love, all-conquering love, renders it its 
abjedt Have. To guard the fpiritual pilgrim 
from the defpotifhi of the laft-named tyrant, 
was the principal purpofe of the ancient 
theologifls in the following beautiful allegory 
of Cupid and Ffyche, which I have abridged 
illjns Apuleius, it being of fuch a length as to 
engrofs near i y the whole of the fifth and fixth 
books of the Metamorphofeos of that author. 

In 
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In a certain city, fays Apuleius, there lived 
a king and queen, who were bleft with three 
daughters, all of great beauty; but the young- 
eft,' in that point, infinitely outfhone the two 
others. Her charms, indeed, were fo tranf- 
ccndent, that nature feemed to have cxbaufted 
all her (kill in forming her. The fame of this 
the moft lovely creature whom human eye 
had ever beheld ran rapidly through all the 
neighbouring regions, and multitudes flocked 
from all quarters to admire and adore. All 
that few her exclaimed with rapture, that 
Venus in perfon was come down from heaven 
to vifit mankind; and the rites of Cnidos, 
Paphos, and Cythera, were transferred to the 
city fan&ified by the re fide nee of the match- . 
lefs virgin. Sacra dete (Veneris) deferuntur, 
tempta deformamur t pulvinaria pretertmfttr t ce¬ 
remonies negligttntur, incoronata jimulatbra, tt 
arts'viduer jrigido cinere fadatee .*— The real 
Venus, equally incenfed and indignant at this 
treatment, and jealous of her too-fortunate 
rival, incites her fon Cupid to revenge the 
wrongs of his mother. “ My beloved Cupid, , 
feys the diftnt&ed parent, ** a prclumptuons 
mortal dares to conteft with me the palm of 
beauty, and ufurps the rites paid at the altars 
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of thy native Paphos: oil! fly mflantly to 
the ttetefted city of her abode, arm thyfelf 
with one of thy kceneft Arrows, and, pointing 
it to her heart, let her langulfh in all the 
agonies of unpiried love! or, if that be im¬ 
partible, from the refirtiefs influence of her 
charms, let her affc&ions be fixed on fome 
tvorthlcfs monfler in the form of a man, who 
may be equally diflinguifned for his crimes 
and his poverty, who may infitft on her the 
moft unheard-of cruelties, and render her the 
moft miferable, as fhe is the mofl beautiful, 
of her fex." Cupid, obedient to the Hern 
mandate, immediately halted away to the pa¬ 
lace of Pfyche's father; his bow was bent; and 
the fhaft, charged full of the foft poifon of 
love, was ready to be launched at the unJ'ufpect- 
ing fair: the fight, however, of fuch amazing 
bpauty difarmed the furious young deity. 
.His hand trembled, his foot faltered, and he 
became the v;£lim of thole charms of which 
He intended to have been the deflrover, 

In the mean time Pfyche, though gazed 
at, admired, and pralfed, by all, feemed to be 
doomed to wafte the bloom of youth in barren 
celibacy. Her beauty was of that nature (for, 
in fact, Pfyche is only the virtuous principle 
in the foul perfomfied) that it infpired reveren¬ 
tial 
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tUi awe rather than kindled ardent attach.merit 
m the beholder* Even thofe, who were in* 
flamed with auction for l*r, dared not a P* 
preach the idol of their devotion, nor pre¬ 
fumed to a Ik her hand in maniage. Although, 
therefore, her fitters, who were of more ac- 
ceifible beauty, were married to two powerful 
fovereigns, the lovd^, the forlorn, Pfyche 
could gain no fuitor of any rank ; but, like 
fome filent fohtary ftatue, furveyed only with 
delight for its admirable fymrnetry, received 
not * the cardies of nuptial love, nor glowed 
with the fervour of mutual affection. The 
wearifome day was confuted in fighaj her 
pilluw by night was bathed with tears: llie 
foiuetim.es bewailed aloud her miserable fitua- 
tiun j nor forbore, at other?, to execrate that 
diftinguifhed beauty, the luftre of which iub- 
Jecled her to lo hard a fate. 

Penetrated with anguifli at the didrefs of 
their di icon folate daughter, anxious tor the 
reparation of her tranquillity, and, fearful left 
her health thould be injured by her continual 
grief, her royal parents confuk the Delphic 
oracle upon her unhappy cafe, and the dread¬ 
ful mandate of Apollo could not tad to in- 
fpire both their own minds, and that or the 
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tender Pfyche, with grief and horror in- 
exprdffible j— 

Mor dt Id fcapulo Jef-fie putlljm, 

Ornatam mundo fitde m thalajni —&c- * 

** Let the maid be conveyed to the rocky 
fummit of a lofty mountain j and theie, ar¬ 
rayed, not in bridal robes, but in funereal or¬ 
naments, and wrapt in the Ihroud of death, 
let her await the hufband the fo afixioufiy 
folicits. She is not doomed to marry any 
being of mortal defeent, 

Scd fsrvum, atfpic feruci, v ipereuniqut, malum - t 

** but a being fierce, implacable, and malig¬ 
nant as the viper j" a being terrible on earth 
and formidable to the gods themfclves.*f a 
The moral of the allegory hitherto mull be 
evident to the mean eft capacity j it is the vir, 
tuous principle of the human foul overcome 
by concupifcence, that is, carnal affection as 
oppofed to fpicitua! j and the punifhmem, wc 
fee, rapidly follows, Tire indulgence of fenfual 
paffions is the death of that virtuous prin¬ 
ciples i he foul i tie If becomes defunct in a 
moral fenfe, and therefore Pfyche is to be 

veiled 
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veiled in a fhroud, and expofed to do penance 
on a high and defolate mountain. 

By tltis dreadful oracle, not only the royal 
family* but the whole city, was overwhelmed 
with grief and concern at ion. All elaflcs of 
people mads the caufe of Piyche their own, 
and every quarter refounded v\ith cries and 
lamentations. It was, however, indilpenTa- 
bly necefiary, after roufulring the god, punc¬ 
tually to obey his fublime, though flem, be> 
heft. The funereal folen.nrtics and the death¬ 
ful robe were prep a red ; the day was fixed 
for the performance of this grand facrifice of 
a beautiful virgin to Death and Hymen, 
whofe torches were now, for the 6rft time, 
to unite their flames, and gleam on the ftu- 
pified populace their dreadful glare. At 
length the day arrived; and both court and 
city, moving forward in one vaft cavalcade of 
woe, accompanied Pfychc to the fatal moun¬ 
tain. Steeped in tears, and torn with inex- 
prcflible agony, Ihe flowly proceeded to the 
folemnization of what were to be at once her 
bridal and funereal rites. The original is highly 
beautiful i Et hebrymofa Pfccbe comltatur non 
nuptial, fid extquias fuas. 

Arrived at the fpot marked out by the ora¬ 
cle, which was the higheft eminence of the 

mountain, 
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mountain, (he was there left by her mi (stable 
parents and the for rowing multitude, who, 
returning to the city, gave way to the violence 
of their grief as for a beloved relative deceafed, 
and both the walls of the palace aud the private 
houii-s of the citizens were hung with fable, 
in token of refpeci to her memory* In the 
mean time, Ply die, deeply regretting her pail 
impatience under the restraints of virtuous 
celibacy, remained in her lofty exiled 0ruatio!j 
in a Hate of the lit molt fufpenfe and anxiety. 
Jt was not long be lore a zephyr embraced the 
trembling fair one, and bore her, gently gli¬ 
ding through the air, into the bofom of a fpa- 
cious valley, rich with verdure and fragrant 
with dowers. Here, reclined upon a bed of 
foft aromatic herbage, the tumult of her mind 
gradually fubfided, her fears were diflipated* 
and her fenfes enlivened. After a fhort re- 
pofe, curiofity induced her to tile and explore 
the j ccedes of a fpttcious wood adjoining, 
where mulic, more fwcet than mortal ever be¬ 
fore heard, warbled from the branches, and 
fountains of the pnreft water perpetually 
played, cooling and refrefhing the air, heated 
by Lie beams of a meridian fun. Proceeding 
faj ther, flic entered a (lately palace, the roofs 
ot which glittered with gold and filvcrj while 

it* 
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iis variegated pavement fparkkd with precious 
ftonesof the lovdieft hue and the rieheft bril¬ 
liancy. What appeared to her moll wonder¬ 
ful of all was* that this beautiful palace was 
without an owner; for, as fhe wandered 
through its rich falcons, no human being met 
her eve, though the moll melodious voices 
from invisible forms accoftal her Ydr> in* 
cedantly inviting her to make that palace her 
conftaut rcddcnce, to bathe by day, without 
rellraifit, in its ambi offal fountains, and re¬ 
po fe by night, without fear, onits gilded to fas; 
fofas of a texture far fofter than the 1 printing 
down of the cygnet, lor, the filk which 
formed them was woven in a celcftial loom. 
Deriving confidence from this 1 nothing ®d- 
drefs, Pfyche now fat down to partake of a 
banquet prepared by the fame invifkble agents. 
The" moft elegant viands were fucceftiwly 
ferved up in gotten difiwe, and wines of ex- 
quilitc flavour fparkled before her m agate 
vafes. To this miraculous banquet lucceeded 
concerts of foft mufic from immortal harps, 
whofe tender thrilling ft rains pierced the foul 
of the delighted virgin, anti dittoked it in 
voluptuous languor. Thefe were but a pre¬ 
lude to the refined pteai'urw of nuptial love, 
which, with advanci&g night, were rapidly 

approaching; 
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approaching; when Psyche, with mingled 
terror and tranfport, was to clafp the impe¬ 
rious hufband promifed her by heaven. 

The Par of evening, friendly to Hymen, 
already began to glimmer on high in the blue 
vault of heaven. Fatigued with the alternate 
fufferings and joy produced by the wonder¬ 
ful vidlTitudes of the paP day, and deriving 
fame gleams of hope from what file had al¬ 
ready experienced, yet Pill trembling at the 
dreadful oracle, PJjiche at length retired to 
the nuptial bed, which her unfeen attendants 
had prepared, fprinkkd with odours and de¬ 
corated with flowers. The folitude of the 
Pcne, and the darknefs of furrounding night, 
added to her perplexity, and filled with un¬ 
utterable folicitude the throbbing bofom of 
the virgin. After a fhort interval of dreadful 
fufpenfe, a voice, benign and foothing, bade 
her difmifs unneceffary terror, and, in an in- 
Pant, Pie found herfeif locked in the fond 
embrace of a hufband, who, though un¬ 
known, infpired no terror ; but, on the con¬ 
trary, whole precipitate retreat, on the ap¬ 
proach of day, filled her with concern and 
grLf. Invifible nymphs now hover around 
the deftrted bed, who, with harmonious voi¬ 
ces, hail the new bride, and invite her to a 
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repetition of the plea Cures of the preceding 
day. She ranges with frefh delight through 
the delicious gardens and all the apartments 
of that magnificent palace: Hie liftens to the 
warbling, of the birds and the murmuring of 
the fountains : (he again bathes in the ftream 
her beauteous limbs, fits down ro the delirious 
repaft, is regaled with mufic by celeftial 
bands* and, at night, no longer rduftant, re¬ 
tires to the fame bed, and again enjoys the 
embrace of her affectionate, but fugitive, huf- 
bajid. 

A long period elapfed in this unceafing 
round of daily pleature, and this night.y com¬ 
merce with a bridegroom whom as yet fhc 
had not beheld* All remembrance of her for¬ 
mer fufferings was erafed from her mind, 
while her iimfible attendants prevented her 
feeling the tedium of lolitude and the abfence 
of her lord during the day, by perpetually 
varying the amufements of the enchanting 
paradil'e that held her a willing priloner, Her 
happinefs might have continued for ever could 
ibe have kept a secret, or reft rained within 
due bounds that fatal curiosity which too 
often betrays the unthinking part of her fex 
jnto errors never to be remedied. 
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Anxiety for the fate of their daughter had 
long hani&ed repofe from the bofbm of her 
difconfolate parents. They prevailed on her 
two fitters to undertake the talk of exploring 
her retreat j and the latter repaired, without 
delay, to the defolate mountain, on whofc 
fummit fiv: had been expo led. The Lime gen¬ 
tle zephyr, that hail conveyed Pfyche to tin 
happy valley, was ulfo ready to conduit her 
filters to that fccluded fpot, anti they were 
foon wafted to the palace of delights. Pfyche 
had been forewarned, by her nightly paramour, 
of their intended vifit, and, at firft, received 
his ftriet injunctions not to have any com mu* 
nion with them, as the interview might be 
produflive of the moll dreadful calamities to 
all parties. She promifed to obey thofe iu- 
junftions; but growing, in conference, "de- 
jelted and melancholy, die obtained his per- 
miflion to entertain them. The adventurous 
prince Acs were received with tranfport, fhewn 
all the rarities of the cattle, and difmilTed to 
the court of their royal parents, but with the 
affiirance that file was the happeft of women, 
and wedded to a hufband, young, beautiful, 
finely accompli Iked, and ardently attached to 
her. 

Burning 
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Burning with envy at her happy lot, there 
ungrateful fitters foon began to plot the ruin 
of the generous and unfufpe£fing Piyche, 
They took an opportunity of repeating their 
vifu i and, infidioufly inquiring into parti¬ 
culars concerning that hulb.md, on whofc 
charms fhc had lb lapturoufly defaulted, 
learned ftomher anfwcrsthe fata! ferret of his 
vifiling her only during the night-feafon, and 
that the was a ft) anger to the fight, though 
not to the embrace, of her beloved con fort. 
Having obtained this due, thtfe harpies in a 
female form retired to plan their diabolical 
project of plunging in inexpreffible mifery an 
amiable and aft'edionate fitter; who, however, 
was again kindly cautioned by her hulhand 
not to liften to their artful and bafe mfmua- 
tions to his prejudice. At their next inter¬ 
view, therefore, they alarmed her with dread¬ 
ful apprehenfions relating to the almoft-For- 
gotten oracle of Apollo, which had dettined 
her to the arms of a ironfter, malignant and 
venomous as a viper i and they perfuaded her, 
that, under the attumed appearance of a 
young matt, in the bloom of life, ttie was ac¬ 
tually married to a monftrous ferpent, who, 
when fatiated with her charms, would not fail 
to inflict upon, her unheard-of cruelties, and 
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finally put her to a mife table death. Struck 
with horror at this intimation, unable to ac* 
count for her hufbanus continued reluctance 
to difcover himfelf, and, at the fame time, 
comparing: the oracle with the nocturnal vifit 
and clandestine embrace, Pfyche cor.felled her- 
felf overcome by the force of their reprefenta- 
tion, and carneftly implored their advice to- 
watds extricating herfelf riora the danger of 
impending defti ultion. Tire counte! given, by 
her filters was, that Hie flrould fecretly convey 
a lighted lamp and a razor into fome obfeure 
recefs of the chamber in which they fkptj 
that, when tire monfter's eyes were lealed in 
Humber, flie lhould, with the former, take 
the prohibited furyey of bis per ton, and, with 
the latter, fever his head from his body. By 
this relblutc act alone could flie avoid the mi- 
ferable end to which fhe was, other wife, in¬ 
evitably devoted. The terrified Pfyche pro* 
mifed compliance, and the princefles were a- 
gain wafted back by the obedient zephyr* 
Pfyche, determined faithfully to execute their 
pernicious counfds, concealed in her chamber 
the lamp which was to reveal, and the razor 
which was to immolate, her fleeping hufband. 
The in ft ant his eyes were do fed, Hie ftole 
foftly from his fide, and feizing, with impa¬ 
tience. 
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tieticc, the concealed lamp, hurried to the bed- 
fide to gratify her let f with a furvey fo long 
and rigidly denied, and dispatch at once her 
intended murder. She elevates the lamp, 
and, by its light, dlfcovers no formidable 
rnonfter, no envenomed ferpent, but the love¬ 
ly, the enchanting, Cupid, the god ot young 
defines, conspicuous by the vermilion that 
glowed on his cheek and Ups, by the purple 
hue of his waving wings, and by the ex- 
quifite beauty of his yellow trelics. The 
rafhnefs and cruelty of the bloody a£t (he was 
about to perpetrate overwhelmed her with 
horror, and filled her bofom with remorfe and 
anguiih ineipreffible. She gazed upon him 
again and again with renewed delight, and 
fhe would have plunged in her own throat the 
fatal weapon, but, in the tnidft of her pertur¬ 
bation, it had fallen out of her languid grafp. 
At the foot of the bed lay the bow and ar¬ 
rows of the juvenile god. She admired the 
elegance of the workmanfhip, and, trying the 
point of one of the arrows, (he unfortunately 
wounded her finger. That wound, however, 
was trivial compared with the greater one 
which now rankled in her heart, and Ihe con¬ 
tinued fixing her enraptured eyes upon the 
fleeping god. As fhe advanced nearer him, 
Vol, V. T by 
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by fatal mifchnnce, a drop of burning oil, 
from the lamp which fhe held in her hand, 
fell upon the right fhouider of Cupid, who, 
being awaked by the angutf^of the wound, 
immediately ip read ius wings for flight. In 
vain did PJjyche attempt to ai reft that flight 
by entreaty, by tears, and by forcibly grafp- 
ing his feet. The frowning deity, fpringing 
up into the air, railed her up with him a lit¬ 
tle way, and then let her fall to the ground. 
Alighting upon a cyprefs-tree that grew near, 
from its funeral boughs, the emblem of his 
dectaftd ajft£lion, he bitterly upbraided her for 
her curiofity and want of confidence in his 
counfcls: he then fled away and entirely dif- 
appeared. 

The anguifh, which, upon this event, 
feized the mind of Pfychc, it is impoffible 
to deferibe. No gentle voices, from invifibte 
attendant?, now foothed her extreme afflic¬ 
tion i no tnufic, from immortal harps, war¬ 
bled fweet fytnphonies in her ear. All was 
hufhed, all was fikut. as death and midnight. 
On a fudden, while fhe flood wringing her 
hands in frantic grief, a thunder-ftorm, burft- 
ing on the palace, fhivered it to atoms i and 
the garden of delights, was converted into a 
blafted and barren heath, through which arr 
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impetuous river rolled. Into that river {he 
inftantiy plunged, in the fond hope of bury¬ 
ing herfrff and all her miferies in the friendly 
wave. But the final period of thole mifiries 
was not yet arrived; and the river, out ot 
refpcfl to the wife of Cupid, immediately 
threw her back upon the banks. Patently 
after {he fees the god Pan, and foheits his ad¬ 
vice* Pan condoles with her, but acquaints 
her there is no hope for her tinkfs fhe can 
make her peace with Cupid, In puriuit of 
the injured deity, flic continues for a long 
time wandering about the earth; and, in the 
courfe of her peregrination, fits meets with 
one of thofe fitters, whofe perfidious counl'el 
was the caufe of her ruin, and upon whom, 
therefore, file was determined to be revenged. 
She recites to her the ftory of her melancholy 
adventures; informs her that Cupil had re¬ 
pudiated her as a punifhment for her curiofi- 
ty; and, moreover, had threatened, as a more 
fignal infliction of his vengeance upon her- 
fdf, to marry one of her filters. Inflamed 
with hope that fhe might be the intended 
bride, her ambitious filler immediately hur¬ 
ried away to the rocky eminence, whence file 
had formerly been wafted 10 the palace of 
Cupid t and, not doubting bat that the fame 
T 2 zephyr 
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zephyr would fafely tranfport her thither, ilic 
let herfelf drop down from the fummit, and 
was dallied in pieces on the rocks below. 
Shortly after, meeting the other filler, (he de¬ 
luded her with the fame ftory, and (he slfo 
miferably perifhed in the fame fnare. In this 
refpeft, Pfychc was not actuated by the dic¬ 
tates of her accuftomed benevolence t but, let 
it be remembered, tier wrongs were trying 
and aggravated! and, when once virtue is 
fied, race and r&vjsnge, with a thoufand 
other turbulent pa {lions, rufh in, unrefined, 
upon the defenceless foul. 

In the mean time, Venus, incenfed beyond 
meafure both at the failure of her fcheme for 
Pfyche’s deftruftion, and at the torments 
which Cupid fullered from his wound, re- 
iblved to find out her rival upon earth, and 
indict upon her the raoft exemplary vengeance. 
That unhappy exile was ftiil traverfing the 
earth in fcarch of her dear Cupid, and acci¬ 
dentally coming to a temple of Ceres, fhe col¬ 
lected, from a neighbouring corn*field, a few 
ears of loofe grain, and devoutly offered them 
up to that goddefs, earn eft ly entreating her to 
take an unhappy female under her protection, 
and ihield her from the menaced fury of the 
mother of Cupid, Ceres vouchsafed her. no 

other 
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other anfWer than that flic would not be ac¬ 
tively hoft lie to her* nor betiay the path of 
her flight to Venus* She met with nearly the 
fame reply from Juno, at whofe (brine ftieafr 
ter wards paid homage, And offered licrifice* 
At length fhc refolved to proftratc herlclf be¬ 
fore the cruel Venus her!elf, with whom it 
was poflible fhc might fnid Cupid, who, fhe 
flattered herfclf, would relent at her tears, 
anil prevail on his mother to relent alfo. Ill 
both thefe expectations fhe was cruelly dilap- 
pointed i for, when (he came to her temple, 
the haughty vindictive goddefs refufed to re¬ 
ceive, as a fupplianr, her whofe crimes no re¬ 
pentance could obliterate, no prayers atone 
for, no tears expunge. She was determined 
to ieiae her as a victim, but that (he thought 
beneath her dignity to do at a time when 
(he came to her altars in a humble and flip 
pUcating pofturc. She theretoic afeended 
Olympus, and entreated Jupiter to difpatch 
Mercury to bring Ffychc before her as a guilty 
criminal deftined to appeafe the vengeance of 
an infultcd goddefs, 

Before the fwift Mercury could execute his 
cruel imflion. Custom, one of the confiden¬ 
tial d^meftics of Venus, happened to meet 
with Ffychc, and. idling her, dragged her 
T 3 b X 
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by the hair of her head to her mi ft refs. Ve¬ 
nus, the infhmt Hie faw her rival, in a pa- 
roxyfm of rage, flew at her, tore her beautiful 
and flowing rreffei, and rent In pieces her filken 
robe; violently beating her about the head 
and wounding that face whole exquifitc beamy 
had won fi om her fo many admirers. But this 
was not all, Pl'yche was now r under the abfo- 
lute dominion of Venus, (illicit love,) 
who makes mere drudges of her votaries, and 

SUBJECTS TIT EM TO THE MOST PAINFUL AND 
TOILSOME SERVITUDE. 

The Jirft talk which Venus, the mater fava 
tupMinum, impaled upon the beautiful Pl'yche, 
was to fc pa rate into diftinft parcels an im- 
menfe heap of grains intermixed, confifting 
of wheat, barley, millet, poppies, peas, len¬ 
tils, and beans, all promifeuoufly jumbled to¬ 
gether. She was enjoined to peiform this te¬ 
dious and difficult talk before night, and Ve¬ 
nus appointed two others of her attendants. 
Sorrow and Anxiety, to be her vigilant 
guardians and companions, Pfyche was 
thunderftruck at this fevere injunction, to 
perform, within fo lhort a period, what Ihe 
conceived to be totally impracticable in the 
courfc of a prolonged life, and remained, for 
fume time, inftupid mfenfibility. But a brood 

of 
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of indiiftrious ants* who tenanted a neigh¬ 
bouring hillock, hearing the injunflion, took 
companion upon her. and fe pa rated the gram 
for her within the allotted time. The fecund 
rafk enjoined her was to fetch her feverc ty¬ 
rant a lock of golden wool from certain flieep 
that fed on the fteep and almoft-inatceflible 
banks of a broad and rapid river, which muib 
be palled before foe could reach the demanded 
objeft. Pfyche, defpairing of being able either 
to pate the ft ream, or obtain the lock of golden 
wool, was juft on the point of again attempting 
to drown hcrielf* when a reed foftly whifpered 
certain articulate founds, from which (he 
learnwl how to get poffeflion of the wool 
without danger, which fee in confequenco ob¬ 
tained, and exulting!y bore to Venus. A 1 
this ready and pun&ual performance of talks, 
fcarcely praaicable by human nature, was of 
no avail * Venus teemed to rife itt the leverity 
of her injunctions, in proportion to the 
promptitude of 1’fydw to execute them ; and 
{he now orders her to fetch her a pitcher of 
black and deadly water that iflbed from a 
fountain guarded by dragons. As fee was 
con filtering with heifclf how this, the radl 
terrible of her mandates yet iffuetl, was to e 

accomplifeed, an eagle, pouncing down from 
rj* above | 
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above, with his talons fnatehed the pitcher 
from her trembling hand, then, fearing away 
to the appointed fountain, filled it, and 
brought it back to Pfyche, who carried it to 
Venus, and hoped that now', at leaft, her labours 
and Ibrrows would have their final con Cum¬ 
ulation. Bat what pencil can adequately 
paint the horrors of the exhaufted Pfyche, 
when, inftead of being inftantly admitted to 
her forgivenefs and the enjoyment of her former 
communion with Cupid, ihe received imme¬ 
diate and pofiiive orders to vifir the gloomy 
fubterraneous regions of Pluto, and requefl 
of Profcrpitte a calker which might contain a 
portion of the beauty of the Stygian queen, 
to repair what Venus herfeif had loft by her 
anxiety and exertion in curing the wound of 
Cupid. She was commanded to ufe difpatch 
on this embafly, (race there was ihortly to be 
an aflcmbly of the gods* m which it was im- 
poflible for Venus to appear with beauty the 
leaft impaired- Pfyche, ignorant of any o- 
ther way of viftting the infernal region chan 
by death, interpreted this order into an in¬ 
junction to kill herfeif, to which, being 
now plunged into the utmoft grief and def- 
pair* flic was by no means reluctant. To 
effect her own deftruction with equal fpeed 

and 
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and certainty, ftie immediately aicendcd a 
fteep tower, with intent to throw herfcif head¬ 
long from it* and thus terminate her career 
of mifery i but, juft as fhe was on the point 
of executing her rafh refolution, the benevo¬ 
lent, bur invifiblc, genius, who had hitherto 
attended lier through all her fuff's rings, atl- 
dreffetl her in an audible voice from the tower, 
and bade her go to Tsenaius, near Lacedae¬ 
mon, where Hie would find a paflage by which 
fhe might defeend to the infernal regions s en¬ 
joining her rigidly to obferve the following in- 
ftru&ioiis during her journey thither and her 
return. 

She was ordered to provide herfetf with two 
cakes, (and the reader will recollect that cakes 
and water are at this day offered in India to 
the dead,) hearing one of them in each hands 
ftie was like wife to carry with her two pieces 
of money, which were to be borne in her 
month j Ibe was told that, if fhe accidentally 
met, in her way to the {hades, any pci fun who 
might be in diftrefs, and crave her ailifiance, 
not to take any notice, but to objeive a reli¬ 
gious filencc and purfuc her journey ; that, 
when fhe arrived at the infernal river, and 
Charon demanded his fee for ferrying her 
over, one of the pieces of money which Ihe car¬ 
ried 
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ricd was his a Dot ted fee, which (he mu ft fuf- 
fcr him to take out of her mouth j that fhtf 
inuft pafs without notice the numerous crowds 
of departed fpirits who would cover the banks 
of Styand lolicit relief from her* and that, 
when arrived at the gate of Profer pine's palace, 
flic mult give one of the cakes to the great 
dog that guarded it, who would let her pafs 
into the interior court- She was informed 
that Proferpine would receive her with 
great fcmdncfs, and invite her to a noble 
entertainment, of which, however, fhe mult 
by no means partake, but, fitting down upon 
the ground, make her folitary and abftcmious 
repaft upon black bread. She muft then in¬ 
form her of the occafion of her vlfit to that 
infernal kingdom, and, having folicited and re¬ 
ceived the precious calket, muft hurry back 
with it to the regions of day. 

On her return, fhe muft pacify Cerberus 
with the other cake, and fee Charon with the 
remaining piece of money, but tnuft take ef- 
pecial care, during her return, not to be In¬ 
duced by any confideratioa whatever to open 
the cafket containing the portion of beauty 
lent by Proferpine to Venus. Pfychc fuerdF- 
fully executed her dangerous errand, and punc¬ 
tually obeyed all the injunctions given her 

except 
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except the lad; to obferve that with equal fi¬ 
delity proved too much for the powerful ope¬ 
rations of female vanity. She could not re¬ 
fill the inclination to examine the calket, and 
appropriate to herfelf a fmall particle, at leatf, 
of the beauty intended to adorn the mother of 
Cupid." 

Ah! too delufivc vanity, of what namelefs 
evils, in every age, haft thou been the unfortu¬ 
nate fourct to the young and beautiful! With 
adventurous hand, in a luchiefs hour, the cu¬ 
rious Pfyche opened the calket, which, like 
the box of Pandora, contained nothing hut 
mifery for its ill-fated polft-flcr. In Bead of 
the rofc of eternal youth, inftead of the bloom 
of unfading beauty, that cafltct was ftored 
only with a deadly, infernal, foporiferous, va¬ 
pour, which in an inftant overpowered all her 
faculties, and flic funk down upon the earth in 
a profound flumber. In that lethargic 11 umber 
flic lay for feme time, nor ever would have 
awaked from it, had not Cupid, now fully ap- 
peafed and healed of his wound, Bed out of 
the windows of his mother's palace, to feck 
his dear, his long-loft, Pfychc. His wonder 
was as great as his anguifh was exquilite, when 
he, at length, difeovered her lying fall aileep 
upon the ground'; but, immediately divining 
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the caufc, he exerted the portion of divinity 
which he enjoyed by being the offspring of a 
deity, and buitl the charm that bound her. 
He waked her by gently wounding her with 
the point of his arrow j he collected together 
the fumes of the deadly vapour which had if- 
filed, and, returning them to the fata] caflcet, 
bade her carry it to his mother. He himtdf, 
in the mean time, winged his flight to heaven, 
and laid the whole affair before Jupiter. Ju¬ 
piter immediately called an aflembly of the 
gods, and, with the awful nod that Chakes 
Olympus, not only himfelf contented to his 
marriage with Pfyche, but infixed that Venus 
fbould no longer oppofe their union. Mercu¬ 
ry was difpatched in hafte to bring Pfyche up 
to heaven, and, the period ef her lerrejirial jo- 
jour ning and probation being aver, ftie drank 
ambrofia, and became immortal. On occa- 
fion of her apoiheofis and nuptials, a magni¬ 
ficent banquet was prepared in heaven, at 
which all the gods were prefent, at which A- 
pollo played upon the harp, and even Venus 
herfelf danced, Pfyche, thus folemnly reuni¬ 
ted to Cupid, commenced a new career of 
hap pi nets, not fubje<5t to interruption or de¬ 
cay ; and the fruit of her renovated affection 
was a daughter named Pleasure * that is, ce- 

kftial 
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leftial and eternal pleafure, oppofed to that 
which is earthly and temporal* 

The general moral, intended to be inculcated 
throughout the preceding fable, muft be ob¬ 
vious to the reader, although many of the dr- 
cumftanccs recorded in it, being introduced 
merely for the fake of ornament, no direct or 
particular application can be made of every 
part of it. We can, however, collect from it, 
on the whole, that the ancient Greeks, like the 
B rah mi ns, conceived there was no greater enemy 
to the foul, afpiring to the heights of purity 
and virtue, than carnal affe&ion, fymbolized 
by Venus, whofe fervant Custom drags us on 
againft our better inclinations and relolutions 
to criminal indulgence, and then delivers us 
over, by the command of her miftrefs, to be 
tormented by her two other fervants, Sorrow 
and Anxietv. There are variety of defigns, 
on ancient gems and marbles, which ftill 
more ftrikingly and diftinftly explain their 
meaning on this point, and many of thefe 
may be feen in Montfaucorv and other col¬ 
lections. On theft fculptures Pfyche is invaria¬ 
bly defignatedwith the wings of a butterfly, and 
fomcrimes a Cupid is reprefented as burning 
her wings, thofe wings on which flie ftiould 

mount 
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mount to heaven, with his flaming torch, Some¬ 
times flic is drawn kneeling, with her hands 
tied behind her j a certain mark of the abject 
flavei y into which a foul is brought by the 
power of the paflions. At other times flic is 
to be feen bound to a tree, while Cupid is fe- 
vcrely beating her with rods. In an engraving 
published by Spoil, he is even armed with a 
hammer and chilTd to brufe and torment ber 
tender limbs. Thefe gems and feu Ip lures fuf- 
fidemly mark the parallel fentiments enter¬ 
tained on this fubjeft by the philofophcrs of 
Greece and of India; but in no country ever 
yet heard of, except the latter, have a u ft cri¬ 
tics been actually put in practice of inch a 
dreadful and fanguinary complexion, as thofe 
voluntarily inflifted upon thcmfelves by the 
penitents of the latter country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Metempftchofs, or Wandering of the Soul, 
through various S, h-res and various Bodies* 
bring believed in a Jar more aeten/fae Degree 
in India ban in ancient Greece, and, in Faff, 
muting an important Part of the religious 
Code of the Brahmins, has been productive of 
Doctrines and P raff ices jar more rontantie 
and extravagant in tie firmer than in the 
latter Coteeiry.^— A Variety of Infantes ad¬ 
duced in Proof of the above Ajfertion, as vttR 
in Regard to the fuppofed retrofpeffive Pow¬ 
er of that Soul to penetrate the Qljcurity if 
pajt Ages and Events, at the Jingular Pe¬ 
nances which the ancient Gttmnosoph*st and 
modern Yog EE alike inflicted upon tbemfefatXi 
to renovate their fallen State. — An extended 
Parallel drawn between thsje two Characters, 
both from ancient and modern Sources of au¬ 
thentic Information,^- The Seif Sacrifice of 
Cal AN os and Zarmanoch agas, by Fire , 
m the Times of Alexander and Augxi'ius, cm- 
trafled with recent Injlances of that Species 

€ 
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cf public Suicide* — 9ir rtal Origin of that 
dreadful Cu/tem of the Indian! invejligattd 


and explained. 


HE Indian philofophcrsfecm, at all times* 



to have carried their notions concerning 


the Mctcmpfycliofis to a point of greater extra¬ 
vagance than the Pythagoreans and PI atom lb; 
and thole more extravagant notions impelled 
them to adopt feverer modes of expiation mid 
penance The philofopliers of Greece, at leaft 
thofe who alone truly merited that appellation* 
believed and felt that the foul was a degraded 
and fallen fpirit, that the body was its terref- 
trial prifon, that life was a ftate of expiation 
and dillopliiie, and they confjdercd death only 
as a pallage to a more perfect and happy ftatc, 
in which they fhould be reunited to the eternal 
fource whence that foul emaned, the fupremc 
beatitude. It was this belief that fupported 
the foul of Socrates in his dying moments, 
and difirmed of its terrors the poifoned bowU 
It was the propagation of this fublime doc¬ 
trine, which fhines forth with fuch luftrc in 
the Pheedo of Plato, that procured to that 
philofopher the envied title of divine. The 
Bfahmins conceiting, as was before-obferved. 
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that, by the power of abftni£led meditation 
and abforption, they are able to penetrate into 
part as well as future feenes, have indulged 
on this fubjeft fpeculations far mote bold and 
extenfive, and formed the refult o f thoie fj>e» 
culations into a regular fyftem of religious be¬ 
lief and a&ion. By this power, the contem- 
platift can trace his fpi ritual genealogy through 
I'ucceffivc fpheres and animats for a hundred 
generations, and knows what particular pu- 
nifhment in one ftate unalterably attends the 
perpetration of crimes In another. Endued 
with this imaginary power, and incited by the 
wild phrenzy of fuperftition, he is for ever 
rolling back his eye upon the pall periods of 
evidence, and, for every calamity endured in 
the prefent Hate, He can mftantly find a caufe 
in the vices and follies of the date preceding* 
Difeafe imbibed with the breath of life is thus 
accounted for, and rendered tolerable j fmee 
men, blind and lame from the womb, are 
oidy fullering penance for former crimes, 
and therefore fuftain their hard fate with 
cheer fulnefs and refignation* “ Phyficians 
(fays the Hindoo Saffra) affert that fickriefe 
originates in the animal conftitution j bu* 
thofe (killed in the my fiery of the Metcmpfy 
choiis maintain that it is a puniflmient for 
Vot. V. U cvmKS 
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crimes committed in. a former Hate,"* It 
cannot fad of gratifying curiofity, however it 
may Sometimes provoke laughter, to Specify a 
few of thofe caufcs for tcrrefirial Suffering 
enumerated in the fame SaLlra, 

Thus, in regard to men, epilepfy is a pu- 
nifhment for one who has, in a previous exis¬ 
tence, poifoned another j blindncfs and mad- 
nefs are jmnifliments, ihefirftfor murdering 
your parents, the laffc for having been difobc- 
dientand negligent of them; dumbnefs for ha¬ 
ving killed a filler; the Hone for having com¬ 
mitted inceil; fevers, afthmas, indigdlion, £tc. 
&c. have alfo their whirnfical caufes alligned 
them, and the expiations arc, in Some in- 
llances, as whirnfical as in others they are 
extremely Severe; but, in general, are too te¬ 
dious to be here enumerated. They confirl, 
for the mofl part, of vafl Sums, given away 
la charity to the Brahmins, or in the long and 
dreadful fall of the Chandcrayan, In icfpecl 
to women, upon whom thefc uncivil Brah¬ 
mins, impotent through age or au fieri ties, 
feem to be uncommonly ievere, it is adeneiij-f* 
that a woman who Survives her hulband, 
which in India is a dilgraee, was fa!le to her 

hufpand 

* AyttnAkherft vd. ii- p.169* 
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hufl)and in the preceding flat*. The expia¬ 
tion : (he rnuft pafs all her life in aufteilties, 
or put an end,to her exi Hence by burying her- 
fclf in fnow. — The woman, whofe child dies, 
has, in a former Hate, expofed her child, 
which died in confequence of that expofure. 
The expiation : a cow of gold, with hoofs of 
fil ver, bellowed in charity. — A woman, who 
has only daughters, was inflamed with pride 
in her former exi Hence, and was difrefpsftfui 
to her hufband. The expiation : let her feed 
jiffy Brahmins .— I ihall not torture the reader's 
patience with anymore of thefe abfurd details. 
Abfurd, however* as they appear to us, they 
form the creed of the pious in India, who, 
eonlidering the Brahmins as a portion of the 
Deity, are not in the leaft (hocked by this 
barefaced monopoly of facred donations by 
that avaricious order. So barefaced indeed is 
it* that* in a following page, it is allerted, 
that whofoever fhall give to the Brahmins fuf- 
fieient ground for a houfe to Hand upon, fliall 
enjoy ten kuldis in paradife before he returns 
again to the earth; but, if he lhouhl be fo ge¬ 
nerous as to befiow upon them a thoufand 
head of cattle, their grand reward will be ten 
thoufand years of Nils in Paradife before he 
U 2 revifits 
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revjfits earth.* How different Is the fdfifn 
maxim here inculcated From the following 
very enlarged and liberal fentiment in the 
Geeta. The difparity may, in fome meafure* 
be accounted for, by confide ring that it is the 
Deity, not the prieft, that Iptaks. “ They, 
who ferve even ctber gods with a firm belief, 
in doing fo, involuntarily worfbip me j I am 
he who partaketh of all worth ip, and I am 
their reward. ,, 'f* 

We mult now complete the dreadful pichirc 
of Indian penance which we arc exhibiting, 
by more particularly introducing the reader to 
the Gymuofbphift, or Yogee. 

The YocFis, or ancient Gym nofoph ills, 
are, as their name (derived from yrnss;, tin- 
Jut, and erupts, fapieiis,) implies, abfolutely di¬ 
verted of all covering, as well to (hew how 
contemptible, in their opinion, the body is in 
companion of the divine gueft that inhabits 
it, as for conveniencei fince Dindsmis, one of 
them, in his fpcech to Alexander, acutely 
enough obferved, *' f&Jt is the mod fuitable ha¬ 
bitation for a philofopher which is the leaft 
encumbered with furniture." Of alt the an¬ 
cient writers on this fubj-.-ct, Strabo perhaps is 
moft to be depended upon; fines he profefles to 

have 
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have acquired his information, relative to In¬ 
dia, from thofe who had been ambafladors at 

Palibothra, the prefcnt Pama. Strabo gues us 
two remarkable inftances of the voluntary e- 
verities which two of thefe gyamoroplulfc m- 
flifted upon themfelves: the firtt, t>;r at win¬ 
ced in years, hoped to obtain heaven by ywg 
eonftantly extended upon the hard grou.K 
without any covering, expofed 10 all lhe fcr ' 
vours of a tropical fun, and without any 
flicker from the drenching rams, winch, at 
particular fafons, defended in torrents* 
fecond, who was more in the vigour of h e, 
laboured to obtain the fame immortal boon oyi 
(landing on one lag for a whole day and 
bearing aloft, at the fame time, with both 
cre&cd arms, air immenfe piece ot 
Pliny acquaints us, that Tome gymnofuphiir* 
would fix their eager and fledfafl eyes upon 
the fun from the time of his riling till his let¬ 
ting, while others, at the fame nme, would 
(land on one fool, alternately varying the toot 
on which the, flood, for a whole day. “> 
nidft of burning rands, without (bunking or 
complaining. The original in PiinJ w as W- 
lows: 41 Phikfai Nfwr eorwa, qun gj. t iss 
vacant, ah extrtu ad accajum ptrjhre c 'i* 
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tutnles folem immobilibus oculis, fervtn* 
film artnis tote die altrnit ftdibut cenftf- 
i!re ‘ ”* He might have added the epithet of 
nudu to peiibvi \ for, the gymuofophifts, as 
the name implies, entirely reject every fort of 
covering for the body, even that which decen¬ 
cy requires, 

Cicero, fpeaking of the gymnofophifts, 
warmly commends their invincible patience 
and undaunted fortitude, “ Thefe men," fays 
that eloquent writer, " with equal firmnefs en¬ 
dure the feverity of the fnows of Caucafus 
while they live, as they brave, when life verges 
**>n expiration, the fire that terminates their ife 
of tortttre;"-j- alluding to the fuicidal flames 
in which Calanusand Zarmanochagas psrilhcd. 
This particular fubjeft of their fometiroes 
confirming themfdves, while yet living, on 
the funereal pile, and the general cuflom in 
India of burning their chad, I lhall make the 
lafl article of confidcration in this esetenfive 
aud final chapter of the Indian Theology. 

Arrian, fpeaking of this fame race, oh- 
ferves ; Thefe people live naked, lu winter 
they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays in the 
open air; ami, in the fu miner, when the 

heat 
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heat becomes cxceffive, they pafs their time in 
moift and marthy places under large trees i 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a arcum- 
ference of five acres, and extend then bit¬ 
ches fo far, that ten thoufrnd men may cauly 

find {better under them.* 

Porphyry enters into the fobject more ex- 
tenfively, and makes a juft difcnmmation be- 
tween the Brnbmam and Gymnofipbtjh, or Sa- 
nuimtm* as he calls them. Be fixes very 
accurately the place of reOdencc of the former, 
fome on the mountains, by which he ptotabty 
meant the old college at Naugracut, and fame 
on the Ganges, at Cafi and Patna. ° e 
the mountains, he fa,., feed on fen... and 
cows’ milk; congealed with herbs (Probably 
cords, or ghee) ; thofe on the Ganges eat * 

abundant vegetables and wild baric, that!grow 

in its neighbourhood. In rclpeft to the Su- 
or Strmaoi. as Clemens calls them, 
he charaflerifes them very juftly as men vo¬ 
luntarily depriving themfcl.es of all avord^ 
wealth and advantages, Iha»n.g them beads 
and b-ards, and rtfctotdy (putting their vnvei 
and children for the defert. He defer,he; them 
as living there upon herbs and win alone, 

. Ju*.. lib-«■ P- «>* Gre ” vii 1 “ d ,l: ' 
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reluflantly bearing the load of life, and, in¬ 
flamed with the hope of tranfmigr a dug into 
a bitter date, as impatiently panting for the 
hour of their departure.* 

There is no neceffity to cite farther the 
fentiments of the ancients on the iubjeft of 
tbefe rigid devotionifts, Let us turn to the 
more authentic accounts of the modems, and 
exemplify the train of general observations 
preceding by particular in dances of indi¬ 
viduals, who have been feen, by modern 
travellers, in the a£fc of futfering the a I mo ft- 
incrcdible feveritles alluded to above. One of 
them, whole veracity may be depended upon, 
has ill unrated the fubjedt with a very curious 
print of Yog ees in various attitudes of pe¬ 
nance; and, iinee that print reprefents £> ftri- 
kingly both thole devotees and the great ba¬ 
nian-tree of India, of whjch fo ample an ac¬ 
count was inferred in a preceding volume, I 
have had it engraved, by a very corredk artift, 
for the infpc&ion of thofe, whole curiofity 
may have been excited by the detail of their 
fufferingt in this volume. It would have 
been inconfiftent with propriety, though not 
with the delicacy I could svilli to have been 

prekrved, 
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preferved, to have given any covering to de¬ 
luded wretches, whofe glory it is to have call 
off every veftment, and with it the very fenfe 
of fiiame: the figures, 1 truft, are upon too 
fmall a fcale to excite any difguft in the rea¬ 
der. It was to avoid giving offence that I 
forbore to have engraved, as it merited, upon 
a larger plate, that mighty tree, under whofe 
fhade they dwelt, and which may be truly 
called the monarch of the vegetable world.* 
One of the Mohammedan travellers, who 
vifited India in the ninth century, informs us, 
that ** there are in the Indies certain men who 
profefs to live in the woods and mountains, 
and to defpife whatfoever is confidercd valua¬ 
ble by the reft of mankind. They go all 
their life-time ftark naked, and fuffer the hair 
of their head and beard to grow till it nearly 
covers their whole body. They religion fly for¬ 
bear to pare their nails, fo that they become 
pointed and fharp as fvvords; and around the 
neck of each is fufpended an earthen porrin¬ 
ger, intended to contain the rice and other food 
which charity may fupply. They, for the 
cnoft part, ftand motionlefs as ftatues, with 
their faces always turned to the fun. I for¬ 
merly faw one in the pofture here deferibed, 

and, 
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and, returning to India about lixteen years af¬ 
terwards, I found him in the very fame atti¬ 
tude, and was a (torn died he had not loft his 
eye-fight by the intenfc heat of the fun*”* 

Baldaeus, an excellent and authentic writer, 
who redded many years in India, fays, that, 
be fide s their ufual purifications, fome of the 
Yogees carry huge iron collars about their 
necks, others travel about conftantly encum¬ 
bered with heavy fetters and chains of the 
fame metal, while fharp nails, with their 
points terminating Inwards, line their wooden 
flippers or fandals. Others, he adds, have 
caufed thernfelves to be bound immoveably 
with ftrong ropes or chains to a tree, and in 
that porture expired, after lingering for many 
months in the greateft tortures ; and that, in 
1657, he himfelf few a Yogce at Colombo, 
whole arms were grown together over his 
head from being kept long ereft in that pol- 
ture.-f* 

It is exceedingly remarkable, that thefe mm 
fliould polfcfs fuch exalted notions of the 
purity of the Deity, and yet entertain fucli 

con- 
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contemptuous and degrading ideas of the 
works created by him. According to them, 
all nature is contaminated, and the earth itfidf 
labours under fomc dreadful defilement, a fen- 
timent which, in my humble opinion, could 
only fpring from certain corrupted traditions 
relative to God's curing tbt ground* and an- 
defining it to bring forth thorns and thijlics^ on 
the fall of man. To fuel) an extreme point of 
extravagance, however, do they carry their 
conceptions on this point, that feme of them, 
according to Du Halde, impelled by the dread 
of terrejlrial pollution, have embraced the refo- 
lutkm of never more touching the planec 
which they were born to cultivate, and caufe 
themfdvcs to be fufpendtrd aloft in cages upon 
the bought of trees, to which elevation the 
admiring multitude raife the fcanty provifion, 
neceflary to the fupport of the fmail portion 
of life that animates their emaciated carcalcs.* 
Another of the ancient jufuits, cited in 
Purchafe, relates as follows : f ‘ Thefe Jogues, 
with admirable patience, endured the fu one’s 
heat i and one among the reft cndoled the 
trunk of his body in an iron cage, while his 
head and tcct alone were at liberty. In this 
lit nation he could neither fit nor lie down 

at 
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at 3ny time, and round the cage were fuf- 
fpended a hundred lamps, which four other 
Jogues, his companions, lighted at certain 
times. Thus walked he, in this his perpe¬ 
tual prifoti, at a tight unfa the 'mrld t in his 
vain-glorious opinion.”* 

Thefe fentiments and thefe praftices are, I 
own, apparently very contradictory to fame 
others in vogue among the Indians, fuch 
as burying thcmfelves in pits hollowed in the 
ground, with only a fmall hole left open at 
the top to breathe through, of which an exam¬ 
ple or two will be given hereafter: and the 
cuftom of purifying thcmfelves by palling 
through a natural or artificial cavern, where 
the fpi ritual pilgrims entered in at the fouth 
gate, and made their exit at the northern one, 
as was anciently the cuftom in the Mythriac 
my ft cries, for agronomical reafons already af- 
figned, and according to the remarkable in- 
ftance which we have given of the famous An- 
gria in modem times.'}* Apparently ccntradic- 
tcry\ however, as they are, they, in fail, ori¬ 
ginate in the fame prejudices, and are referrible 

to 
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to the fame creed. The penitents being firft 
inhumed, and afterwards emerging from the 
pit, as well as their paflage through the dreary 
cavern, were only emblems of terreftml trials 
and ftruggles undergone and happily fur- 
mounted by the foul in its progrefs to per- 
ftOion and glory through the various inferior 
fphercs of purgation and purification * for, it 
fhould never be forgotten, that tot hole fphercs, 
in the Hindoo agronomical theology, different 
degrees of purity and fanctity are attributed, 
or lather, to fpeak more properly, different 
degrees of impurity and guilt. Confonant to 
this idea, on one of their feftirah that fall 
in June, and which, according to Mr, Hol- 
well, is called the Umbqobissee, (Ambuvachi 
is the Sanfcrect word,) the earth itfelf, con* 
formably to the Egyptian and Greek mytho¬ 
logy, being converted into a prolific female, 
is left to her purgations from the Icvcnth day to 
the tenth of that month, both days inclufive, 
during which period, neither plough, nor 
fpade, nor any other agricultural inflrument, 
is permitted to moleft her.* I ought alio be¬ 
fore to have mentioned this author's account 
of the Sanuiafs Pooja, or Hindoo Lent, which 
laris from the fir lit to the thirtieth of March, 

on 
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on which laft day, the penance of the cherec, 
or wheel, is fubmitted to by the Yogee j a pe¬ 
nance not the lea if painful and eccentric of 
thofe endured in India, and which is thus dc- 
feribed by Captain Hamilton, who has given, 
an engraving of the fwing-machine on which 
the penance is performed. ** On the coaft of 
Canara," fays our humorous captain, whom 
the fevere pains of the penitents do not feeitv 
very fen fib ly to have touched, ** feveral thou- 
fands of people aficmble in the middle of a 
grove around a fhapelefs black ftone of 300 
or 400 weight, (it is the phallus of Seeva, 
and the performers are rigid Saivites,) bs- 
fmeared with red lead mixed with oil, to 
ferve for a mouth, eyes, and ears, with a 
vafe of mccufe burning before it, and a 
young virgin of ten years old" (an Indian 
veftal, we muff fuppofe; for, few arc vir¬ 
gins in that warm climate afer that age) 
,£ to attend and chcrifti the flame. Some 
prieffs all naked, except a cloth of decency, 
run and dance round the If one and fire for 
half an hour like madmen, making if range 
diftortions in their faces, and now and then 
bellowing like calves. This was the firfl 
fccue. Thofe prlefts had previoulfy erected a 
fcaffold, about 15 feet long and as many 

broad. 
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broad, in the middle of which was elevated 
a piece of wood about 20 feet high. In the 
upper end of this beam was cut a notch, on 
which rtfted 3 lever about 40 feet long, with 
two crofs beams at the end, each four feet in 
length, with a rope fattened to the ends, on 
which the afrors were to hang, and perform 
their parts. The penitents were four in num¬ 
ber; and, prefenting themfelves to the prieffo, 
the latter took two tenter-hooks, exactly fuch 
as the butchers in Britain ufe to hang their 
meat on, and in thofe hooks in the mu Teles 
of the backs of each. The hooks being faften¬ 
ed to the ropes at each end of the crofs-beams, 
the penitents were then drawn up into the 
air. They were kept hanging by their backs 
in this manner at the diftance of ten yards 
from the ground, while hundreds of other de¬ 
votees dragged the fcaffold, which went upon 
wheels, above a mile over ploughed ground; 
the fufpended penitents all the while (winging 
round in a circle; whence the name of cura L c, 
a cirdt or -wbeeh They were then let down 
in a bleeding condition, but both exulting 
themfelves, and a mid ft the exulting acclama¬ 
tions of the fpedtators/’* M. Soimcrat, who 

a Kb 
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affo few this dreadful ceremony performed on 
the Coromandel coaft, fays they are generally 
armed with a fword and fhidd, which they 
brandifh with the furious motions of a man 
who is fighting, and, to fhew their heroifm, 
often give themfelves dreadful wounds. They 
muft appear cheerful whatever pain they may 
feels for, if tears efcape them, they are driven 
from their cad, a punifbraent more terrible 
than death Itfclf,* 

Thefe authentic accounts of the indifference 
which the devout Indians feel at the fevered 
infliftions of corporeal pain may ftrike Euro¬ 
peans with aftonifhment, but they will not 
thofe who have refided in India, and teen the 
yogees affembled under their facred trees in 
a£ts of penance. For, what will not frantic 
fuperdition perform ? In India, even the wo¬ 
men themfelves reject the natural foftnefs and 
timidity of their fex, with determined refolu- 
tion brave the dreadful ordeal of boiling oil, 
walk over plates of burning iron, and mount 
with ferenity the funereal pile: while the men, 
by nature more daring and intrepid, perform 
fuch a els as can fcarccly be admitted for true, 
even by credulity itfelf. An inftance or two 
of this more delpei ate kind now lies before me. 
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In Renaudofs Arabian Travellers, which for 
refolution and horror cannot poflibly be 
paralleled among any nation of the earth, 
except among the fang a) nary favages who 
fing the death SONG on the plains of Ameri¬ 
ca, A certain perlou, determined, like Calanus, 
to facrifice himfelf alive in the flames, when 
he approached the altar, drew out his fabre, 
and, with his right hand, gave himfelf a wide 
and dreadful gafh that reached from the breaft 
far down in the abdomen, and laid bare his - 
entrails to the view of the fpedtatora. He 
then, with his left, tore out a lobe of the liver, 
which he cut off with the fame fabre, and 
gave it to one of his brothers who flood by, 
converting all the time witli the utmoft indif¬ 
ference, and with apparent in fen Ability to the 
torments that racked him. He then, with 
undaunted countenance, leapt into the flames, 
and, without any vlfible motion, was burnt 
to cinders.* 

In the early periods, when thefe travellers 
vifited India, it was the cuftom of the Yogecs 
of the mountains to dare to acts of Angular 
aufterity thofc who lived in the plains, A- 
roong others, there once came down a Yogee 
who called upon the penitents of the plain ci- 
Vol.V. X thcr 
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ther to follow the example he was about to fet 
them* or elfe to own their 2cal and fortitude 
inferior. He fat himfelf down in a plantation 
of canes which grew in the neighbourhood. 
Thefe canes, fay our travellers, refetnble our 
fugar-canes, are fupple, and bend like them, 
have a large ftem, and often grow to a vaft 
height. When bowed down by force, they obey 
the preflure without breaking, but, as foon as 
the preffure is removed, they violently fly back, 

' and regain their fitft reftitude, One of the 
loftieflt and largcft of thefe canes he ordered to 
be bent down to his height, and fattened his 
long and buttiy hair ftrongly to the end of it* 
then, taking his fabre, which, from its kcennefs* 
fparkled like fire, he levered it from his body, 
and it mounted into the air. None of the 
fpe&ators had refolution to follow his exam¬ 
ple, and the mountaineers triumphed over 
their brethren of the valley. The high repu¬ 
tation which the book, from which thefe facts 
are almoft verbatim extracted, enjoys, will, I 
trutt, refeue the relation either from contempt 
or diferedit.* 

Dr. Fryer, an eminent phyfician and a Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society, who was at Surat 
about the fame time with Baldsus, has alto 

given 
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given a very ample and particular account of 
Indian penitents whom he vifired under the 
great banian-tree in its neighbourhood. One 
of thefe penitents he remarked, whole nails, by 
ncglefl, were grown as long as a man's finger, 
having ahlblutdy pierced into the flefh j and 
another, whofe bulhy, plaited, fun-burnt, hair 
trailed upon the ground, being above four 
yards in length. Some he faw with their 
arms fo diflocated, that, as the Doctor ex- 
prcfles htmfelf, ‘ 1 the of the joints 

was inverted, and the head of the bone lay 
in the pit or valley of the aim. In that fi- 
tuation they mult necefTanly be defrauded of 
their nouri foment, and hang down ufdefs ap¬ 
pendages to the body ; fo thar, unlefs relieved 
by charitable attendants, which are numerous 
at thefe holy retreats, the fufferers muff pet ifo, 
being totally unable to help ihemfelves." Q- 
thers, he obferved, who kept their eyes im¬ 
mutably fixed on heaven, like Pliny’s gymno- 
fop hilts, their heads hanging over their fhould- 
ers, and incapable of being moved from that 
poll ure from the ft i Briefs contra-fled, during 
a long uninterrupted reft, by the tendons of 
themufcles and the ligaments of rhe neck, fo 
that no aliment, not liquid, can poflibly pafs, 
and even that is fwallowed with much diffi- 
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cully. Others, by continued abfHnencc, were 
lb emaciated, that they appeared like walking 
Skeletons. All were bedaubed with afhes, and 
all ilept upon the bare ground. 

lie gives two other remarkable iqjfances of 
penitentiary fullering, the former of which 
will corroborate what was before Uiferted con¬ 
cerning the penance between four fires under 
a meridian fun, and winch muft have appear¬ 
ed, to one who has not been an eye-witnefs of 
thefe horrible exhibitions, abfolutely inci edible. 
A Yogee had refolved, lays our traveller, for 
forty days to endure the purgatory of five 
fires, the blazing fun above his head making 
the fifth. The folenin aft was to take place 
during a public feftivity, and before an innu¬ 
merable crowd ot fpeftators. Early in the 
morning the penitent was tested on a qua¬ 
drangular flage with three afeents to it. fie 
now fell prollrate, and continued fervent at 
his devotions till the fun began to have confi- 
derable power. He then role, and alfamed 
the petition of the Yogee at No, 9, in the 
print annexed, looking ftedfiillly at the fun, 
and (landing on one of his legs, while the 
other was kept in a bent pollute drawn up un¬ 
der him. In the interim, lays our traveller, 
four fires being kindled (either of them large 

enough 
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enough to roaft an ox) at cadi comer of the 
itage, the penitent, counting over his beads, 
and occafianally ufing his pot of incenfe, Jibe 
Scfflvola, with his own hands increafed the 
flames, adding to them eombuftibic matter 
by way of incenfe; he then bowed hind elf 
down in the centre of the four fires, with his 
eye ftill fixed upon the l'un, and flood upon 
his head, his feet being bolt upright in the 
air for three hours j after which he feated 
himfdf croUd egged, and remained fo all the 
reft of the day, roafting between tho(e fires, 
and bathed in the profuie exudation of his 
own greafe.* 

Three others of thefe devotees, according 
to Fryer, had made a vow not to lie down for 
fifteen years, but to icmain ftanding on their 
feet during that time. The elder of them had 
completed the full period of his painful dif- 
ctpline r of the two others, the firft had 
pa fled fwt, the fecund tbrce l years in that po¬ 
rtion. The legs of all three were fwo lien 
in a dreadful manner, and deeply ulcerated; 
but, being unable to fupport the weight of 
their bodies, they leaned upon pillows fuIm¬ 
pended on a firing, which himg from one of 
the branches of the banian-tree, after the 

X 3 manner 
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manner of the figure, marked No. 7, in tins 
plate. He, who had completed his penance, 
was afterwards entombed in the fame Handing 
petition for nine days without taking any fuf- 
tenancej and, to prove that he actually conti¬ 
nued in his earthy bed during all the nine 
days, he cau fed, fays our author, “ a bank of 
earth to be thrown up before the mouth of 
his cave, on which was fown a certain grain, 
which ears exactly in nine days, and which in 
fact did ear before his removal thence," Fryer 
faw the fqualid figure of this penitent imme¬ 
diately after his refurrectlon from this fubter- 
paneous prifon.^ 

M. Sonnerat was the eye-wttnefs of many 
of thde extravagant penances on the coaft of 
Coromandel, The following particulars are 
the refult of his obfervation and inquiries. 
After having defer!bed lbme of their penances 
of inferior note, he proceeds to remark: (l The 
Indians have, be fide thde, other more rigid 
penitents, whom fanaticifm induces to quit 
friends, relatives, poffdlions, every thing, in 
order to lead a miferable life. The majority are 
of the fed of Seeva, The only goods they can 
potTefe are a lingam, to which they continual¬ 
ly oiler their adorations, and a tiger's Ikin, on 

which 
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which they fleep. They esercife on their bo¬ 
dies all that a fanatic fury can convey to their 
imagination: fome tear their fkfh with the 
ftrokes of a whip, or fatten themfclves to the 
foot of a tree by a chain, which death only 
can break; — others make a vow to remain, all 
their lives in an uneafy potture, fuch as keep¬ 
ing the hands ftiut, while their nails, which 
they never cut, in the courfe of time pierce 
through them* Some are feen who have 
their bands always crofted on their breatts, or 
lifted above their heads in fuch a manner that 
they can no more bend them. Thefe unfortu¬ 
nate people can neither cat nor drink without 
the aflittance of fome difeipies who follow 
them ; and it may be eafily judged what they 
mutt fuffer, during feveral years, to reduce 
their arms to this ftate of inaction. Many 
bury themfclves, and breathe only through a 
little hole; and it is wonderful, con Cider mg the 
time they remain under-ground, that they are 
not luftbeated. Others, who are kfs cnthufi- 
afts, are contented with burying themfclves on¬ 
ly up to the neck. Some ate found who have 
made a vow always to ttand upright, without 
ever lying down ; they tteep leaning againtt a 
wall or a tree; and, to deprive themfclves of 
all means of flee ping comfortably, they put 
X 4 their 
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their necks into cert ain machines that re terri¬ 
ble a kind of grate, which, when once they 
have riveted on, can no more be taken ofF. 
Others ftand whole hours upon one foot, with 
their eyes fixed on the fun, contemplating 
that planet with the mod earneft application 
of mind. Others, again, obferve the fame 
pofition, with one foot in the air, the other 
retting only on tiptoe, and with both arms 
elevated ; they are placed in the midft of four 
vafes full of fire, and keep their eyes intenfe- 
ly fixed on the folar orb. 

'* There are alfo others who appear in pub T 
lie quite naked, and that to Ihew that they arc 
no longer fufceptible of any paflion, and arc 
re-entered into a ftate of innocence frnce they 
have given their bodies to the Divinity. The 
people, perfuaded of their virtue, etteetn them 
as faints, and imagine they can obtain of God 
whatever they afk : they alfo believe that they 
perform a work of piety in battening to carry 
them vittoals, to put in the mouths of 
thofe who are prohibited the ufe of their hands, 
and to cleanfe them. The number of thefc 
more rigid penitents is much lefiened fince the 
Indians have been opprefled and reduced to a 
ftate of flavery. The only perfon of this kind 
I ever faw pierced his cheeks with an iron, 

which 
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which went through his tongue, and was ri¬ 
veted on the other fide of the cheek with an¬ 
other piece of iron, which formed a circle 
underneath the chin. 

« The ch a rafter! flics of thefc penitents are 
great pride, felf-iove, and a belief that they arc 
taints. They avoid being touched by people 
of a low caft, and Europeans, from a fear of 
being defiled j they will not even let them 
touch their goods, but fly at their approach. 
They have a fovereign contempt for all who 
are not in their ftate, and efteem them as pro¬ 
fane ; there is alio nothing belonging to them 
but what is thought to contain fome myflery, 
and that is not alfo eifcemcd worthy of great 
veneration. 

“ The Indian hiftory has preferved the me¬ 
mory of a great many of thefe penitents, ce¬ 
lebrated in ancient times, and whom the 
penitents of this day glory in imitating,”* 

The Chaldeans, it has been obferved, had 
n fea/l of fire „ The Indians, likewife, hare 
a fcafl of fire, during which, the zealous de¬ 
votees among them walk on that element. It 
was inftkuted in honour of Darma-raja, 
and fhould be more properly called a fafl than 
a ftaji for, thofe devotees are to refrain from 

food 
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food daring all the eighteen days which i t lafts, 
forbear all connexion with women, fleep on 
the bare ground, and walk on a brifk fire. 
Thelaft, or eighteenth, day, they aflcmble to 
the found of inftruments, their heads crowned 
with flowers and their bodies befmeared with 
laffron, and follow the image of Darma-raja 
and Drobedc his wife, which are carried in 
proceflion three times round a fire, kindled to 
the honour of thofe deities. — After this, the 
devotees actually pafs through the fire, which, 
M, Sonuerat aflerts, is extended to about for¬ 
ty feet in length, walking through the flames 
flowly or quickly according to their zeal, and 
often, like the fuperftitious votaries of Mo¬ 
loch, carrying their children in their arms.* 
On thofe moft holy fcitivals, on which 
their greater gods are carried about on vaff 
machines, drawn by feveral thou fand devotees, 
our author has feen fathers and mothers of 
families, bearing alfo their children in their 
arms, throw thcmfelves headlong under the 
broad and ponderous wheels, in hopes of 
gaining immediate ad million into heaven by 
fo exalted a fate as that of being cruined to 
death by the chariot of the god. By thefe 
fuicidal executions, he informs us, the procef- 

fio* 
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lion is never impeded, nor the people fhocked. 
The machine is drawn over the bodies of thefe 
unfortunate wretches without emotion, and 
its weight, in puffing, pounds them, unla- 
merited, to atoms I* 

Mr. Haftings, in his prefatory letter to the 
Geeta, mentions his having feen one of thefe 
a bit ratted Y ogees at his devotions, and adds 
fome judicious obfervations on the ablorption 
of the Brahmins, which the reader will not he 
difpleaied to fee; — " It is to be obferved, ffays 
Mr. Haftings,) in illuftration of what 1 have 
premifed, that the Brahmins are enjoined to 
perform a kind of fpiritual diicipline, not, I 
believe, unknown to fome of the religious or¬ 
ders of Chriftians in the Romifh Church. 
This cqnfifts in devoting a certain period of 
lime to the contemplation of the Deity, his 
attributes, and the moral duties of life. It is 
required of thole who praftife this exerdle, 
not only that they divert their minds of all 
fenfual defire, but that their attention be abf- 
traced from every external object, and ah- 
fbrbed, with every fenfe, in the preferibed 
fubjedt of their meditation. I myfelf was 
once a witnefa of a man employed in this 
fpecics of devotion at the principal temple of 

Benares: 
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Benares: his right hand and arm were en- 
do fed in a loofe fleeve or bag of red cloth, 
within which he pailed the beads of his ro- 
fary, one after another, through his fingers, 
repeating, with the touch of each, as I was 
informed, one of the names of God * while 
Ids mind laboured to catch and dwell on the 
idea of the quality which appertained to it, 
and fliewed the violence of its exertion to at¬ 
tain this pur pole by the convulfive movements 
of all his features, his eyes being at the fame 
time do fed, doubt Ids, to afiift the abltraction. 
The importance of this duty cannot be better 
illuhratcd, nor ftronger marked, than by the 
Jaft: fentenee with which Creeflina clofes his 
inftru&ion to Aijoon, and which is properly 
the conclufion of the Greta : ** Hath what I 
have been fpeaking, O Arjoon, been heard 
vsttb tbj mind fixed to one point ? Is the dif~ 
troEtion of thought, w hich arofe from thy ig¬ 
norance, removed i" 

Mr. Crauford, in his Sketches of Indian 
Mythology, (a hook which merits a more im¬ 
portant title than the modefty of the author 
has permitted him to beftow upon it,) men¬ 
tions an infiance of an Indian penitent, who, 
not long ago, fmilhed mea faring the diftanee 
between Benares and Jaggemaut with his bo- 
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dy, by alternately ftrctching himfdf upon the 
ground and rifing; which, he obferves, if 
faithfully executed, muft have taken up fome 
years to have accompli(hcd. He adds another 
of an aged father of a numerous offspring, 
who, like Calanus, recently devoted himfeif 
to the flames. He committed the fatal acf in 
the hope of appeafing the wrath of a divini¬ 
ty, who, as he imagined, had for fome time 
affixed his family and neighbours with a 
mortal epidemical difealCi* a proof that the 
notion of the efficacy of a human faerifict is 
not at this day wholly extinct in India. 

In faff, the whole feries of dreadful pe¬ 
nances above-defcribcd, in reading which the 
mind of the reader rauft have been filled with 
alternate indignation and horror, is nothing 
more than the relics of a vaft fyftem of fan¬ 
gumary fuperdition, which, from whatever 
quarter derived, is equally infulting to the 
Deity and deftruflive to his creatures. True 
religion, the religion which Chriftianity aim5 
to cftablifh in the world, imprcfics the mind 
with fentiments widely different from tbefc; 
exalted Benevolence, tender Sympathy, and 
generous Companion: it inculcates not an ar¬ 
m-ant and prefumptuous fpirit to dare, but 
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a humble and refig ned fpirit to endure, the 
evils allotted to the p re fen t ft ate; a ft ate, which, 
though a flare of probation, has its social 
pleasures as well as its distracting cares, 
and in which, while we are taught to hear the 
latter with becoming fortitude, we are permit¬ 
ted to enjoy the former with hearts overflowing 
with beneficent affections to our fellow-crea¬ 
tures and fervent gratitude to the Almighty 
Donor! 


On the Indian Custom of burning them¬ 
selves, and the Motives which led to 
that Custom. 

Having accompanied the Hindoo penitent, 
whether Santa 111 or Yogee, thus far through 
a life of inccfiant mifery and torture, but mifery 
and torture fearedy felt, let us attend him to 
the fatal bourn whence no traveller returns; 
let ns mark the doling feene, and behold the 
curtain eternally drawn over human fuflxring 
and tcrrcflria! probation* By this I do not 
mean his diflbJution, when he falls a vidino to 
the languor and imbecility of age, when he 
periihes by the violence of difeafe, or finks a 

gradual 
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gradual martyr to his aggravated torments:_ 

no ; it is my intention to depict a more nn- 
preffive and awful pi<fture; when, having gone 
through the preferibed penances of the four de¬ 
grees, the Indian Brahmin determines to afcend 
the flaming altar of facrifice, and, by a fokmn 
and public a£t, devotes himfelf to the Deity. 
It is this refolute dereliction of life to which 
Cicero, cited in a former page, alludes, when 
he praifes the fortitude of the Indians amidft 
con fuming fire; and, though only an account 
of two in ft ante s of this defperate kind of fclf- 
deftruflion have defended down to us from 
clallical antiquity, we know, not only that it 
is permitted in their facred books, but that 
the dreadful rite has been actually and ffe* 
quently undergone in India. To gain, how, 
ever, immediate pofleffion of Paradife by this 
rite is the fplendid privilege of the Saniaifi 
and the obedient wife alone. For w hat rea- 
fon fo brilliant a reward is pro mi fed to nup¬ 
tial conftancy In India falls not within the 
fcope of my immediate inquiry ; nor the fact 
iifelf of women burning thcmfclves with 
the deceafed hulbands, a ceremony which 
has been often and affccHngly deferred by 
others: ray concern is with the devotee, who, 
animated by re%wus zeal, refoives to burn. 
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to examine his motives, and to difplay the 
rewards promilcd in the Vedas for an ait 
which he ftamps with the title of glorious and 
fublime. 

This cuftom, fo immemorially ufed in In¬ 
dia, and fo peculiar to it, had its origin, I am 
convinced, in the fyftem of phyfical theology, 
which* in the remote!! periods, fo univerfally 
prevailed in the Eaft, It was only one of the 
ancient and fymbolical ceremonies of the Mi- 
thratio myfleries realized. It was the laft 
flage of purification after which, the setherial 
fpirit, purged of its earthly drofs, immediate¬ 
ly afeended to the fublime fource from which 
it emanated. This* pofiibly, as fome fenfible 
writers have imagined, might have been one 
reafon that induced the Egyptians, wanting 
fuel in fufficknt abundance for the general 
practice of this rite, to place the bodies of 
iUuftrious men in pyramidal monuments, 
which were the fymbols of tire. 

The deep immerlion of the Indians in phy¬ 
fical inveftigations is aifo to be traced in this 
as well as every other part of their theology. 
The notion, that they are to tranfmigrate 
through the elements to the Source of Being, 
induces them rather to with for than retard^ 
the hour of difinlutinn of the elementary par¬ 
ticles 
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tides of which the body is com po fed, They 
are impatient during their confinement in 
the tabernacle of day ; they mount on the 
wing of hope; and are eager to confign, not 
only ajhti to ajhes and dufi to dufl % but to re- 
ftore the igneous, the Ethereal, and the hu¬ 
mid, parts of the mortal frame to the refpec- 
tivc dements. Hence they are, at this day, 
frequently brought from great difiances to ex¬ 
pire on the banks of the Canges; and are 
precipitated into death by the quantity of fa* 

cred mud and water of that river, which is 

* 

forced into the mouth of the dying perfon, in 
order to purify him for the new feene of ex* 
i fie nee into which he is about to enter. In¬ 
deed his body is often thrown into the ftream, 
while as yet a confiderahte portion of life re¬ 
mains, and is devoured by alligators. Thus, 
in fad, we fee the watery, not lefs than the 
fiery, dement is ufed as the medium through 
which the final tranfmigration is performed. 
The former method is principally adopted when 
diftblution takes place near any great and con- 
fecfated riven when it happens in firua- 
tions very remote from the Ganges, or other 
facred river, the body is generally burned. 
This euftom, however, is not peculiar to the 
Hindoos, fince many other nations, both an- 
Vot. V. Y dent 
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cient and modern* have been aceuftomed to 
burn their dead. The Pcrfians, however* 
who of all antiquity held fire in the greateffc 
veneration, never burned the bodies of per¬ 
sons defunct; they thought the facred flame 
would be polluted by the injection of a putrid 
carcalc ; and expofed their dead, as is done in 
Guzzurat at the prelent day, on lofty towers, to 
be eaten by ravenous birds of prey, to be drench¬ 
ed by the fearching rains, and fcorched by the 
blighting winds. But let us return from this 
digrefikm to the con fide rat ion of the human 
victim, who offers up himfelf alive on the al¬ 
tar of facrifice* In fearching the claflical page 
of antiquity, we find the firft inftancc of the 
kind in Arrian, the authentic biographer of 
the hero of Macedon. 

Calanus, who burned himfelf before the 
whole afiembled army of Alexander, was one 
of a body of penitents whom that prince faw 
and eonverfed with at Tjudla, the modem 
Attack, fit ua ted on a branch of the Indus, to 
which it gives its name, and the only one 
whom he could prevail with to accompany his 
army back to Pcrfia.* It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive him to have been a Brahmin, as, in that 
cafe, he would fiercely have left a country, of 

which 
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which every fpot to the Brahmins is con tec rated 
ground J or have crofted a frontier liver, whofe 
very name figni fi.es foebiddt>i J he. to be parted 
by the natives of India, Soon after his arri¬ 
val in Peifia, being difordcrcd with a flux, he 
rcfolutdy refufed the proffered a (Till a nee and 
preicribed regimen of a foreign race of phy- 
iicians, and lolicitcd Alexander, that a fune¬ 
ral pile, for the pur pole oi burning himfelf, 
might be created, which Alexander at fiilt 
ftrenuoufly refilled; but, finding him inflexi¬ 
ble, he at length gave orders for the deathful 
folemnity; when every thi ig was prepared 
after a manner becoming the grandeur of fo 
great a monarch. The funeral icaffokl was 
built of the rtcheft woods, cedar, cypiefs, 
and myrtle; the richeft gums and aromatics 
were lcatteted over it; and it was adorned 
with rich veilments and veflbls of gold and 
filver, A litter, decorated with garlands after 
the Indian folhion, bore to that pile die ve¬ 
nerable fage, who all the way fang hymns 
of exultation and triumph in the dialed of 
his country. Arrived at the pile, he ordered 
the coftly furniture of all kinds, and the gol¬ 
den and Giver vafes with which it was adorned, 
to be taken away and diftiibutod among his 
difrfplcs and attendants ; after which he af- 
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eended the pile, and, laying liirafdf down 
upon it, was confumed, The inflrant that 
the pile was fired, according to his own ex- 
prefs defire to have his funeral confidered as a 
feftival, the trumpets were founded, and the 
w hole army gave a fhour, as in the moment 
of victory, being filled with equal admiration 
and aftonifhment at the light of a man con- 
fuming to afhes without any perceptible mo¬ 
tion j fb powerful, fays Arrian, are the force 
of habit and the impulfe of education,* 

The only other in dance which we find in 
dafficat antiquity of an Indian devoting him- 
felf to the facrifidal flame, is that of Zarma- 
nochagas, who ranked in the train of a nu¬ 
merous embalTy, font by King Poms, a mo¬ 
narch who reigned, as the letters brought by 
them fet forth, oyer fix hundred tributary fo- 
vereigns, and therefore mud have been the 
fupremc Balhara of India, to enter into an 
alliance with Auguftus, and cultivate his 
friendlhip. Numerous, however, as they were 
when they left India, all but three pe- 
* iifhed through the exceflive fatigues endured 
in fo dillant a journey, and thofe three were 
feen by Nicolas D 3 ma fee mis at Antioch. In 
the very name of this philofopher we difeover 

the 
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the title of the ancient left of the Indian Sar- 
manes* or Samanad, mentioned by Porphyry j 
and his conduct proved him to have been a 
true gym nofop hift, a i pi ring after the honours 
of Brahmanian diili action. Zarmanoclvagas 
far exceeded Calanus in the value and merit of 
Ms facrificc, fince the former afeended the 
blazing pile when in the higheft vigour of 
health, as well as when enjoying the full gale 
of prQfperity, the latter when under the pref* 
fare of a painful difeafe, which he conjec¬ 
tured might deft ray him. It was at Athens 
that he let the Grecian phtfofophers this he¬ 
roic example of indifference for life and con¬ 
tempt of its tnoff valued bleflings* for, in 
the prefence of all (he learned and renowned 
of that celebrated city, having newly bathed 
and being anointed with rich unguents, as it 
' were for a gay wedding rather than a funeral, 
with refoiute ftep and fouling countenance 
he mounted the funeral pile, and fuffered 
himfeif to be gradually confirmed, while the 
Stoics ot Greece ftood mute and aftunithed 
fpectators of a fame equally novel and won¬ 
derful.* 

Although it muff be flip paled, that a cuftom 
fo ancient, and entitling the devotee to to cxalt- 

Y 3 ed 
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ed a rew ard, is by no means laid afide in India, 
yet I can find no particular detailed account 
of this ceremony in the page of any author, 
except that of the Mohammedan travellers, of¬ 
ten referred to, as having vifited India 'fo early 
as the ninth century. What they have rela¬ 
ted on this interdling fubject is, in fubdance, 
as follows;-—When a man has refulved to 
commit himfLlf to the fieri ficial flame, he firfl: 
go^s to tiio palace and a i k > permslIjGji to burn 
himfelf from the reigning foverdgn. Having 
obtained that permifFijn, on the day appointed 
for the facrifice, he mikes a folcnm and pub¬ 
lic proceflipn through the fquares of the city 
where he refides to the place where the fune¬ 
ral lire, already kindled, and blazing to a vaft 
height, awaits the deftined victim of his own 
infatuation. An immenfe concourfe of pen, 
pie furrour.d the pile, and feed it with every 
kind of combuftibles. In the mean time the 
cavalcade, confining of the friends and rela¬ 
tions of the devotee, proceeds (lowly on, 
himfelf marching firft, diftinguiihcd by the 
garland of fjre that confpieuoufiy a- 
doms his head. This garland, efteemed 
more honourable by the Hindoos than ever 
was the laurel-wreath worn by a Greek or 
Roman victor after a campaign of glory, k 
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formed of ft raw or dried herbs, upon which, 
when placed upon his head, they heap burn¬ 
ing coals, and invigorate the flame by pour¬ 
ing sandarac upon them, which catches fire 
like Naphtha, and flames as fiercely. Though 
the blazing garland circles his temples, and 
the crown oi his head be all on fire, too well 
evidenced to the fpeflators by the often five 
itench arifing from his burnt flefh, he purfues 
his way exulting, nor is the fm a tie It lympton 
of pain feen to diftort the features of his un¬ 
changed countenance. Arrived at the fatal 
pile, he looks round with an intrepid counte¬ 
nance on the flaming fcaffold and admiring po¬ 
pulace j anti then, plunging into the flame, 
is, without a ftruggle, confirmed to afhes.* 
With this folemn and public ad, performed 
in expectation of the glorious immunities pro- 
mi fed in the Vedas, the journey of the Me¬ 
tempsychosis by no means concludes, but 
rather the real birth is now commenced, and 
thejptfe of immortality is thrown open. Thus, 
happily relealed from its ter retinal incum¬ 
brance, the foul, fu Slimed, purified, exulting 
with holy tranfport, immediately mounts in 
its chariot of flame to the ethereal regions, or 
manfions prepared for the reception of depart¬ 
ed 

* Ancient Account! cf India, atiJ Chicia, p. 
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ed fpirits* all varying in their iplendor and 
delights, according to the various degrees of 
ianclity and excellence attained to during its 
earthly probation. 

By thefe manikins (I mnft ftil! adhere to 
ray firft-declared opinion) the Brahmin agro¬ 
nomical theologians, following the Sabian no¬ 
tions of their ancestors, mean the crt>s of heaven i 
conceiving that their departed a need or s fball 
blaze forth in thofe eeledial abodes with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of fplendor, even as one far 
dijferetb from another in gfay but thofe who 
have been fopremely devout, and have been 
inflexibly rigid in their penances, Jhall jhint 
forth as the fun for ever. This fact is, I con¬ 
ceive* inconteltably proved by innumerable 
quotations from Sanfcreet authorities, inter- 
fperfed throughout the preceding volumes; for, 
the foul that has only been moderately pious 
is ordained to leave the body at the time that 
the fun advances towards the fouih, on the 
night of feme day when the moon is in her 
Second quarter, and will go to the world of 
the moon. By the fun's fouthem traft, they 
mean the other hemifphere and its liars, which, 
in relation to diem, appears to be beneath, 
and is, as I before obferved, the hell* or Na- 
raka, of the Afiatk mythologies, where the 
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ferpent Sertianaga with his thoufand heads, 
every head adorned with a radiant gemmed 
crown, (a ftar,) holds his gloomy infernal 
feeptre.* The world of the moon denotes the 
orbit of that planet. 

The foul ardently devout, whofc aufterities, 
during its earthly pilgrimage, have vanquifhed 
and even annihilated the action and influence 
of the corporeal fenfes upon the intellectual 
faculties, is liberated from the body precifely 
at the period in which the fun begins to bend 
Its courfe towards the north, and on the 
morning of fome day when the moon is in 
her fir ft quarter. Immediately on its libera¬ 
tion from the prifon of day, it becomes a free 
denizen of infinite fpaee, traverfmg at targe 
the cerulean fields, and floating about in a 
form of fubtle aether. After a long enjoy¬ 
ment of this celeftial liberty, the reward of 
virtue long held ft niggling in terrtftrial bonds, 
the foul reeks a permanent abode, and is now 
borne on a refulgent fun-beam to the paradife 
of Brahma, the fphere of the good deutahs, 
who have finifhed their earthly probation in 
the form of a Brahmin, and is there plunged 

in 
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in an abyfs of inexprcflible delights. It re¬ 
mains there for an immenfe period of time, 
after which it fprings up with native energy 
to rhe Suryn-Iugue, or fphere of the fun; 
whence, per/eaiv dean fed from all material 
diofs, and clothed in rob-s of pureft li^ht, it 
pailcs to the Vaicontha, or paradife of \ ecih- 
rm, where it perpetually bathes irfelf in 
flreams of light ten times more brilliant 
than the meridian fun, and it finally mingles 
with, and is a blot bed into, the ctfence of the 
fupreme Brahme, who* the veil of mythology 
being laid afidc, is no other than the inef¬ 
fable, INFINITE, AND ETERNAL, God. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME, AND OF THE 
INDIAN THEOLOGY. 
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